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THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD VIEWED IN THE 
LIGHT OF CHRIST’S PERSONAL TEACH- 
INGS ON THE SUBJECT. 


T is unnecessary to say that the Fatherhood of God, as every- 
where taught and in so many ways emphasized by Christ, is a 
truth of the first moment—Fatherhood, that is, not so much in rela- 
tion to Himself as the Son, though this also, as in relation to those 
who in and through Him are likewise sons. This so significant 
aspect of the divine character was not unknown in Old Testament 
times (Isa. ]xiii. 16, lxiv. 8), but it stands out with a clearness 
and receives a prominence on Christ’s lips formerly unknown. It 
is set by Him in such new and definite relations to men, to their 
needs and sorrows, as almost to amount to a new revelation, if 
indeed His words, ‘‘ No man knoweth the Father but the Son and 
he to whom the Son willeth to reveal him ’’ (R. V.), do not assert 
this claim for it. So far as the term may be regarded as charged 
with ethical import, its general significance, as applied by Christ 
to God, seems obvious enough. It presents Him to us, as not 
remote and inaccessible, no distant and cold divinity, but as at 
once near and gracious. In the father-heart, love is in the ascen- 
dant. The name thus gives a like ascendancy to love in that 
aspect of the divine character which faces those, whether few, or 
many, or all, who are sons. It carries with it the assurance that 
notwithstanding the oft stern and remorseless aspects of physical 
nature, notwithstanding the prevalence in the world of suffering 
and of wrong, it is, so far at least as the sphere of sonship extends, 
love which is on the throne. 
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And possessing all this fullness of meaning, it is not employed 
by the Saviour on rare occasions. On the contrary, it is the com- 
mon designation of which He makes use when He speaks of God, 
or speaks to Him. It is the first word which we hear from His 
lips as a child: ‘‘ Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's 
business ?” (Luke ii. 49). It is the last which His dying lips whis- 
pered, ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit’? (Luke 
xxiii. 46). And between that first and this last there is a thousand- 
fold repeated, Abba, Father. And He does not only Himself 
employ it, He at the same time empowers His disciples to do so. 
‘* After this manner, therefore, pray ye, Our Father which art 
in heaven’’ (Matt. vi. 9). He allays their fears, He lifts the 
burden of anxious care from oft their breasts, by speaking to them 
of their heavenly Father's knowledge of their needs (Matt. vi. 26, 
32), and by assuring them that it is not the will of their ‘‘ Father 
which is in heaven, that one of these little ones should perish ”’ 
(Matt. xviii. 14). 

The question is at once raised, What exactly is this Fatherhood 
of God as taught by Jesus Christ? Does it relate itself equally 
to all men, without distinction of character, as it does admittedly 
without distinction of race; or does it embrace His disciples, the 
subjects of His kingdom, only? Or, to put essentially the same 
question in another form, Does it belong to God as Creator, and 
thus designate the relation which He sustains, and the love which 
He bears to the whole human family as formed in His image and 
fitted for His fellowship—a relationship and a love therefore inca- 
pable of dissolution or change by any lapse from goodness in its 
object, and subsisting even toward the lost; or, does it belong to 
Him only as in grace imparting a new life, and is thus expressive 
of the distinctive relation which He sustains and the peculiar 
affection which He cherishes toward those who are the sharers of 
this life? More briefly, Is the Fatherhood of God which Christ 
taught indiscriminate and universal, or is it limited? The answer, 
so far as the present discussion is concerned, must be gathered 
simply from a careful consideration of the Saviour’s use of the 
term. In any case, the connections in which He employs it, and 
in which the apostles, to whom He promised His Spirit, employ it, 
furnish a far safer guide to its meaning and scope than the con- 
siderations of an abstract and general kind, which have been often 
made use of in the discussion of the question, on the one side and 
on the other. 

There is one constantly reeurring use of the term in the Gospels, 
in regard to which there should not be much dispute among Chris- 
tian scholars ; that, namely, wherein it isemployed to denote the re- 
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lationship of God, the Father, to Christ Himself asthe Son. In pas- 
sages far too numerous to quote, Christ speaks of God as His 
Father—e. g., ‘‘ He that doeth the wiil of my Father, which is in 
heaven ” (Matt. vii. 21); ‘‘ I and my Father are one’’ (John x. 
80); ‘*It is my Father which knoweth me’”’ (John vill. 54). 
And even in many passages where the possessive pronoun is not 
forthcoming, we are safe in regarding the term as used in the same 
high and distinctive sense—e. g., ‘‘ No man knoweth the Son but 
the Father, neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son’’ 
(Matt. xi. 27); ‘‘ The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all 
things into his hand’’ (John iii. 35). Now here at least Father- 
hood and Sonship are reciprocal, and even if we do not say at this 
stage that both are eternal and transcendent, denoting immanent 
relationships within the Godhead, we may say that this Sonship, 
however related to that which men come to possess, is unique both 
in its ground and in its character. He is the Son, the only-begot- 
ten Son, Son in a sense in which no man, no angel is, Son ina 
sense in which there can be no second. No doubt this statement 
is not one which would be universally accepted; it would be 
rejected by both Beyschlag and Wendt, with whom, if we under- 
stand their teaching, the distinction between the Sonship of Jesus 
and that of believers is one of degree only and not one of kind. 
But surely that is not the impression which is left on the ordinary 
mind in perusing the Gospels. The very possibility of a second 
son in the sense in which He, the Son, is such, seems ruled out. 
There is no place for such a conception in the Christian conscious- 
ness. 

And as the Sonship in this instance is unique, so must the 
Fatherhood be. We are safe, therefore, in affirming not only that the 
term “the Father’’ had a fullness of blessed meaning for Christ’s 
mind which it has had for no human intelligence, but that there is 
counted in it, as the correlative of His Sonship something higher 
than, something specifically different from, that which it connotes 
as over against the derivative or at least purely human sonship of 
all others. Accordingly we never find the words, ‘‘ Our Father,”’ 
on the lips of Christ, unless indeed in prescribing that form of 
prayer which He taught His disciples, and in which obviously it 
was not meant that He Himself should join; while in at least one 
striking statement He expressly discriminates the filial relationship 
which is proper to Himself from that in which they stand: ‘‘ I 
ascend unto my Father and your Father ’’ (John xx. 17). 

The real difficulty commences when we begin to consider the 
Fatherhood of God in its*purely human relations. What is its 
meaning then, or has it in this connection more than one meaning ? 
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Whom does it embrace? All men? Or those only who have been 
brought into a new and gracious relationship to God through 
Jesus Christ? It may be at once admitted that the present ten- 
dency of modern thought is strongly in favor of the wider view. 
It is the view taken without exception by theologians belonging to 
what is termed the broad school, from Maurice downward. Among 
the more recent works, we meet it in Canon Gore’s Incarnation of 
the Son of God, in Bishop Moorehouse’s Zhe Teaching of Christ, 
and in Principal Fairbairn’s Christ in Modern Theology, in which 
indeed it is made the basis of the entire system of doctrine. The 
author who has probably done more to popularize it among Eng- 
lish-speaking Christians than any other is Frederick W. Robertson, 
who states it with great confidence, but without almost any 
attempt to establish his view by exegetical considerations. As 
over against the Romanist, with whom baptism makes the man the 
child of God, and as over against the evangelical theologian, with 
whom faith makes him God’s child, this eloquent preacher teaches 
that man is everywhere and apparently in the same sense the child 
of God, and accordingly that God is the Father of all men and in 
the same sense ; the sole difference being that some recognize the 
fact while others do not. 

At first sight this view of the Fatherhood of God might seem 
to be that taught in the Gospels. It is in its favor, that the ever- 
recurring name for God on Christ’s lips, when addressing men of 
every variety of character, is ‘‘the Father” (John iv. 21, v. 45, viii. 
29, etc.). It finds apparent support in the great passage (John iii. 
16) which proclaims God’s love to the world without distinction 
either of race or of character. It seems to harmonize best with 
the representation of God contained in the parable of the prodigal 
son; some would assert it is demanded by it. The revelation of 
God in Christ, the declaration, ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father,’’ might also appear to point to a Fatherhood whose 
range is not determined by what men are— one which is indiscrimi- 
nate and universal, which is directed equally and in the same sense 
to saint and to sinner, even to saved and to lost. Accordingly some, 
as Dr. Dale, who have not been able to depart so far from estab- 
lished modes of thought as to maintain the actual sonship of all 
men, have come to hold the universal character of the Father- 
hood of God. God, it is said, is Father, ever Father; men become 
sons. Others, as we have seen, with more far-reaching conse- 
quences to Christian doctrine, but perhaps also with greater logical 
consistency, maintain the universal character alike of the Father- 
hood of God and of the sonship of men. 

The question for us then is, Does the Saviour’s use of the term 
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in the Gospels demand, or, rather, does it permit this view, either 
in the one form stated above or in the other. So far as we have 
been able to see, it does not. The exact point at issue will not be 
overlooked. That is not, whether there is @ sense in which, in 
virtue of man’s creation in the image of God, and of being His 
offspring, God may be regarded and characterized as the universal 
Father. This is not under dispute. But it is whether the Father- 
hood of God, which Christ taught and of which He makes such 
frequent mention, is of this character. 

Now in the first place there seems to be good ground for saying 
that in all the instances recorded in the Gospels in which, address- 
ing men, He terms God their Father, He is speaking either of dis- 
ciples or to them. In the Sermon on the Mount, for example, 
the expressions continually recur, ‘‘ Your Father,’’ ‘‘ Your heav- 
enly Father,’ ‘‘ Thy Father;” but by both Matthew and Luke 
the discourse is expressly said to be addressed to His disciples. 
‘‘ When he was set his disciples came unto him, and he opened 
his mouth and taught them’’ (Matt. v. 2). ‘‘ And he lifted up 
his eyes on his disciples and said, Blessed be ye poor’’ (Luke vi. 
20). Nor is this all; one cannot read the discourse carefully with- 
out coming to the conclusion that the terms referred to are applied 
to those addressed, in virtue of their discipleship and as subjects 
of His kingdom. In one instance, indeed, it is as expressly distin- 
guished from those outside of the kingdom that their relationship 
to God is thus characterized. ‘‘ For after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek, for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of all these things ’’ (Matt. vi. 32). It must be evident, that this 
statement loses much if not all of its force if the terms ‘‘ your 
heavenly Father ’’ were equally applicable to the heathen spoken 
of and to the disciples addressed. Again, it was His disciples 
whom He taught to pray, saying, ‘‘ Our Father which art in 
heaven’’ (Luke xi. 2; Matt. vi. 9). It is obviously to disciples 
and to them only that He says, ‘‘ Fear not, little flock, for it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom”’ (Luke xii. 
82), and so throughout the Gospels. The passages indeed of a like 
purport are far too numerous to quote. 

On the other hand, it does not appear that the Saviour ever uses 
the term, Father, in designating God’s relationship to those who 
were viewed as outside of His kingdom. There were many such 
in His day, many who either scorned His claims or were indiffer- 
ent to them. He often addressed them, now in the language of 
appeal, now in that of warning or of condemnation. But there does 
not appear to be a single instance in which, referring to them, He 
says either “their Father,’’ or, “ your Father.” The use of the pro- 
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noun of possession along with the term Father seems to be found 
exclusively within what may be termed the circle of grace, as distin- 
guished from that of nature. The statement in Matt. v. 45 may 
appear to be an exception ; in reality it is not; for while it is there 
affirmed that God sends His rain and His sunshine without distine- 
tion on the evil and on the good, and this indiscriminate goodness 
is held up as a pattern to His children, it is by no means implied, 
it is certainly not plain, that this is really the fatherly love which 
He extends to the members of His kingdom. This distinction in 
the Saviour’s use of the term is too marked to be without signifi- 
cance ; and it may be added, it is in striking contrast with its use 
to-day by those who believe in the universal Fatherhood. It 
might be going too far to claim that it is decisive of the whole 
question, but at least it may be said that it is difficult to see its 
consistency with the ascription by Christ to God of a Fatherhood 
of an unrestricted and indiscriminate character. 

Thus far the evidence in favor of the limited application of the 
term by the Saviour, it may be claimed, is negative only. But 
evidence of an expressly positive kind is not wanting. In one 
passage at least He denies in express terms the existence of the 
relationship in question in the case of those—men of evil and per 
verse spirit—whom He was at the time addressing. ‘‘ If,” He 
said to them, ‘‘ God were your Father, ye would love me, for I 
proceeded forth and came from God’’ (John viii. 42). Their 
love of Him is thus made the ethical test of a like paternity. 
That this love was wanting in their case was evidence that they 
stood in no filial relationship to God ; in the Saviour’s words, that 
God was not their Father. It is obvious that this mode of reason- 
ing does not so much lose its force as it becomes wholly inapplica- 
ble, when the Fatherhood to which reference is made is regarded 
as indiscriminate and universal, as much irrespective of character 
as it is of race. 

Again, fatherhood and sonship are ordinarily regarded as recip- 
rocal and thus commensurate the one with the other. Now it is 
claimed on what appears valid grounds that the sonship of the 
Gospels, as certainly that of the Epistles, is a sonship which the 
Saviour does not simply declare, but which He also mediates; in 
other words, is one which does not belong to man simply as man 
and as a right, but which belongs to him solely as a member of 
Christ’s kingdom and as a privilege accorded him of grace. This 
is surely the force of the statement in John i. 12, 13: “As many 
as received him, to them gave he the right to become children 
of God, even to them which believe in his name, which were born 
not of blood .. . . but of God.” It is true, this is not the direct 
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testimony of the Saviour Himself, but it is that of the evangelist. 
“vidently it affords very strong confirmation of the view which, 
on quite independent grounds, has been taken of the nature of the 
sonship into which Christ admits men, and therefore of that 
divine Fatherhood which He unfolded. On purely exegetical 
grounds we can come to no other conclusion than this, that the one 
and the other are distinctive of the members of His kingdom, 
while they are at the same time common to all of them. 

It might be added here, as still further explaining and confirm- 
ing the conclusion thus reached, that this view of the subject is 
one which finds its root in the Old Testament Scriptures. There 
it is Israel, not the race of Adam but the seed of Abraham, the 
theocratic people, that is represented as God’s son, as He is repre- 
sented as its Father (Isa. lxiii. 16, lxiv.8; Hos. xi. 1). Under 
the New Testament, in the light of Christ’s teaching, and, may we 
not say ? as the result of His whole work, the sonship which was 
corporate, national and in a manner external, becomes individual 
and spiritual; but it is no more indiscriminate and universal in the 
one case than in the other. And as with the sonship so with the 
Fatherhood, which is its correlative, it must be regarded as the 
distinctive and inestimable privilege of those who are children of 
God by faith in Jesus Christ. 

It is not forgotten that by some, among others Dr. Dale, the 
inference from a limited sonship to a restricted Fatherhood has 
been regarded as unwarranted; on the ground that the two concep- 
tions are not really reciprocal, the former being distinctly ethical, 
while the latter, it is claimed, is not. Itis alleged that the Holy 
Scriptures, while not ascribing sonship to men indiscriminately, 
do ascribe a Fatherhood to God of a universal character; and that 
this is the very Fatherhood which the Saviour taught. It may be 
admitted that this view has not a little to say for itself. It is cer- 
tainly less open to objection on doctrinal grounds than that which 
makes both the Fatherhood of God and the sonship of men indis- 
criminate and universal; and if it is not in accord with the teach- 
ings of Christ and His apostles, it conflicts less obviously and at 
fewer points with those teachings. Still itis difficult to harmonize 
the position with the general tenor of the Saviour’s teaching on 
the subject, while it would appear to be in direct variance with 
His statement in John viii. 42. 

We come to the conclusion, accordingly, that in the connections 
in which it is set by the Saviour, sonship implies and rests on, 
not simply creation in the image of God, community of nature 
with God in respect of intelligence and moral capacity, but also 
the possession through Christ of a life which makes man kindred 
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with God in a still higher sense, and which lays the foundation for 
the presence and operation of a fatherly love on God’s part, in the 
exercise of which He ministers to the needs of His children 
(Matt. vi. 32), embraces in His regard their every interest (Matt. x. 
™)), and listens to their prayers, giving them in answer thereto 
‘* good things,’’ the ‘* Holy Spirit,’’ that supreme good (Matt. vil. 
11; Luke xi. 13). 

It has to be admitted, however, that the divine Fatherhood is 
1. , m the Gospels and in the words of Christ therein contained, so 
distixctly and expressly connected with the impartation to believ- 
ers of the new life as it is in the Epistles, those of John especially. 
There does not appear to be any saying of Christ which could be 
regarded as the equivalent in this respect of 1 John v.1: ‘' Who- 
soever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born of God; and 
every one that loveth Him that begat, loveth him also that is 
begotten of him.’’ Here sonship, if, on the one hand, connected 
with the faith that Jesus is the Christ, is, on the other, made 
to have its ultimate source in the new birth, or the impartation to 
the man by God of a new life. He is a son who is begotten of 
God. The Fatherhood here is obviously just as wide as, but no 
wider than, the circle of those who are sons. Now, while we have 
in the Gospels, in the words of Christ to Nicodemus, an emphatic 
reference to the same supernatural bestowment—‘‘ born again ”’ 
or ‘‘anew”’ or ‘from above” (the marginal reading in the 
Revised Version), ‘‘ born of water and of the Spirit ’”’—we have 
not in any word of Christ (the statement in the prologue of John’s 
Gospel being excepted) this new birth said in express and direct 
terms to be the ground of the believer’s sonship and of the cor- 
relative divine Fatherhood. This circumstance, however, does not 
detract from the force of the considerations already adduced to 
sustain the contention that the Fatherhood of God which the 
Saviour unfolded was not indiscriminate and universal, though it 
makes the argument in support of it less absolutely conclusive 
than we can conceive it to have been. 

The contrary view to that taken has been supposed by very 
many to be strongly supported by the parable, as it is called, of 
the prodigal son (Luke xv. 11-32),—so strongly, some would claim, 
as really to settle the question in favor of the broader view, though 
I cannot but think without good reason. The parable may well be 
taken as a most welcome and blessed testimony to the love which 
is in the heart of God for the erring and the lost, and to the joy in 
heaven with which their return is greeted; and therefore it is a 
complete vindication of the Saviour’s conduct in eating and drink- 
ing with publicans and sinners, which had been challenged by 
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the Pharisees. But when we are asked to go farther and to assent 
to the claim that it teaches either directly or by implication that 
sinful men everywhere are the sons of God as really as are the 
regenerate, and that the relation of God to all without distinction 
is that of Father, in the very sense in which Christ employed the 
word to designate the relationship of God to the members of ITis 
kingdom, we may well hesitate. It will be found that the entire, 
or almost the entire force of the argument leading to this cor clu- 
sion. rests on the use of the terms father and son in the par: ble. 
But the parable is one of three. In the other two, intended t: set 
forth the same truth, the terms are shepherd and sheep, woman 
and silver-piece. Evidently all are figurative. God’s seeking 
love is represented in the first under the figure of the shepherd 
seeking his lost sheep; in the second under the figure of the woman 
seeking her lost coin; in the third—that in which so many find the 
universality of the divine Fatherhood taught—this seeking love of 
God is represented under the figure of the father seeking his lost 
son. Now what we are virtually asked to do is in the third case 
to turn the figure into a fact ; that is, to apply the figurative term 
Father to God just as if the touching story in which it occurs were 
a direct historical narrative of His doings and not a parable at all. 
Could this be done in the other two cases, in the second espe- 
cially? Obviously not. The attempt to do so would land us in a 
form of speech from which, as applied to God, every devout and 
reverend mind would shrink. The truth is—if we may be per- 
mitted to say anything so very obvious—the father in the parable 
is not God; he is an ordinary human father, such as the Saviour 
saw on the one hand and the other in Judea and Galilee. The 
most we can say,—and it is the unspeakably precious truth which 
the parable sets in so clear a light,—is that this human father repre- 
sents God; that there is in the heart of God such love for sinful 
men and such yearning desire for their return to Himself, as make 
themselves felt in the father’s heart for his wayward and erring 
child. But this is far from authorizing the conclusion that God is 
the universal Father in the sense in which Christ used the word ; 
or; to put the point at issue more explicitly, that the Fatherhood 
which Christ taught and to which He has reference in such words 
as these, ‘‘ Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of 
these things,’’ is one which embraces all human beings, and has as 
little regard to distinctions of character as it has to those of race. 

It is important to notice that in limiting the Fatherhood of God 
in the manner indicated, and as we judge Christ’s statements 
regarding it compel us to do, we secure in the only possible way 
its full and blessed significance, its immeasurable wealth of com- 
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fort. No doubt a universal Fatherhood is at first sight a more 
attractive conception, and one cannot be surprised that it should 
appeal powerfully to the imagination and the heart of men. But 
those who are fascinated by it do not always, perhaps do not often, 
stop to reflect how comparatively little it means and at how great 
a cost of significance the extension of application is purchased. 
A divine Fatherbood of us men, which should be common to the 
oppressor and his victim, to the sensual and the pure, to the hypo- 
crite and the saint,—how little of support and solace it would seem 
fitted to yield amid life’s inevitable weaknesses and sorrows ! 
Surely this cannot be the Fatherhood of which the Saviour spoke 
to the disciples as the answer to all their needs and fears; and 
even less the sonship which it involves, that sonship of which 
Chirist’s own is the type. 

In conclusion, on this difficult but important question, on which 
no fair mind will claim that all the arguments lie on one side, we 
would say that, if justice is to be done to the whole teaching of 
Christ, the view which has been advanced must be held in con- 
junction with the maintenance of a love on the part of God which 
goes out to man as such and which is the source of redemption 
(John iii. 16). Between those who hold the restricted character 
of the Fatherhood of God in the sense in which Christ so often 
speaks of it, and those who hold the unrestricted or the universal, 
there need be no difference on this point. As has been already 
stated in our discussion of this subject, we are not permitted to 
doubt that the love of God which the Saviour proclaims, even as 
the love which He Himself exhibits, is a love which in one aspect 
of it at least goes forth to men as men, isa love which is not 
called into exercise by any change of character in its object, any 
goodness found in him, but which is rather the source of all 
gracious change, the sustaining principle of all highest goodness 
in man. What we may doubt is, that this is the equivalent of the 
Fatherly love and the filial standing of which Christ assures those 
who are members of His kingdom. We are of opinion, for the 
reasons given, that it is not; that, on the contrary, the Father- 
hood of God which He unfolded is one which obtains strictly within 
the realm of grace. 


MANITOBA COLLEGE. JOHN M. KING. 











II. 
THE ORDINATION OF MESSIAH. 


HERE can be no question as to the importance attached by 
the Churches to ordination. It should be helpful to trace 
the institution to its source. It is not sufficient to trace it back, 
whether by the help of history or by the help of imagination, to 
the apostles. We must inquire further, Were the apostles 
themselves ordained? and, above all, Was Messiah Himself 
ordained? For if, as I hope to show in this paper, both Messiah 
and His apostles received ordination, the meaning of the act in 
their case ought to regulate its meaning in the Church. 

The ordination of Messiah took place, as I shall now proceed to 
show, in connection with His baptism by John at the Jordan. It 
will be necessary to look carefully into the history of this bap- 
tism, as given to us in the Gospels. Fortunately all the evangelists 
deal with the subject (cf. Matt. iii, 18-17; Mark i. 9-17; Luke 
iii. 21,22; John i. 82-34). We may well regard the baptism in 
these circumstances as fundamental. A good deal has been made 
of the discrepancies in the different accounts, and some of the 
critics would have us to believe they are insurmountable.* But 
only hypercriticism can take up such an extreme position. The 
sources, when critically sifted, will warrant the following sum- 
mary of the history. 

Jesus had almost reached the age of thirty in Nazareth, where 
Ife had been occupied as village carpenter, when news came of 
the new movement under John the Baptist. Jesus did not, however, 
rush off to join it at its first announcement. Luke is very precise 
in his narrative in telling us that it was not till all the people 
(dravra tov hadv) were baptized that Jesus presented Himself for 
baptism. This can only mean that the movement had become a 
national one before Jesus joined it. He quietly and leisurely 
thought over the new movement, what it meant for the people, 
and what it meant for Himself. Having wisely weighed the mat- 
ter in all its bearings, and concluded that it was a genuine prepara- 
tion for a new order of things to be called the ‘‘ kingdom of God,”’ 


* Cf. Bornemann’s Die Taufe Christi durch Johannes in der dogmatischen 
Beurteilung der christlichen Theologen. Leipzig, 1896, s. 12. 
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He resolved to place Himself at the service of the movement, and 
take His due share in it. In short, He heard in John’s movement 
the Messianic call to which He must respond. And so with due 
deliberation, with no unseemly and feverish haste, He laid down 
His tools, made over His business to others, and went off to the 
Jordan to claim baptism at the hands of John. 

It is plain from Matthew’s account, and it was entirely natural, 
that John had some preliminary intercourse with Jesus before the 
baptism was allowed to take place. John seems very properly to 
have required some tokens of repentance from the candidates for 
baptism (Matt. iii. 7-10; Luke iii. 7-14). But Jesus could give 
him none. He had no sin to confess—no penitence to entertain. 
Here was John’s difficulty. In fact, when he looked into the case, 
he concluded that the new candidate with His sinless experience 
should be the Baptizer, instead of claiming to be one of the 
baptized. 

On what grounds, then, did Jesus claim baptism and overcome 
the hesitation of John? On the ground of thereby fulfilling all 
righteousness. This is a positive ground, indicating that the 
acceptance of baptism was an act of obedience to the eternal law 
of right. Ingenious efforts have been made to make out Jesus as 
in baptism dying to His old life of natural relationship and earthly 
calling, and rising into a new life of Messianic obedience.* But, 
as Dr. Bruce has lately remarked, ‘‘ The true solution is to be 
found in the ethical sphere, in the sympathetic spirit of Jesus, 
which made him maintain an attitude of solidarity with the sinful 
rather than assume the position of critic and judge. It was im- 
possible for such an one, on the ground of being the Messiah, or 
even on the ground of sinlessness, to treat John’s baptism as a thing 
with which He had no concern. Love, not a sense of dignity or 
of moral faultlessness, must guide His action. Can we conceive 
of sinlessness being so conscious of itself, and adopting as its 
policy aloofness from sinners ?’’+ 

This fulfillment of all righteousness, therefore, of which Jesus 
speaks to John, meant the assumption of the Messiahship in obedi- 
ence to the providential call. To represent the Messianic con- 
sciousness as arising in Jesus after the baptism, through the descent 
of the Holy Ghost and the voice of the Father, is simply putting 
the cart before the horse.t By avowing His belief in His Messi- 
anic call, Jesus was able to persuade John to baptize Him; and 
John, though administering the rite with some degree of hesitation, 
* So Weiss. 

+ Expositor’s Greek Testament, on Matt. iii. 14, 15. 
t Cf. Beyschlag’s Leben Jesu, i, s. 213. 
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found in the signs succeeding it the assurance he needed that Jesus 
was indeed Messiah. 

Baptism for Jesus meant, therefore, baptism as Messiah, pledged 
to do and say and suffer all that the penitent people needed, to 
have their place secured for them in the new kingdom. It was 
the consciousness of His Messianic calling which justified and 
which alone could justify His claim to baptism and John’s recogni- 
tion of the claim. 

We are now prepared to appreciate the baptism and what fol- 
lowed it. Whether the baptism took place in presence of any one 
but John or not, we cannot, of course, determine. But the proba- 
bility is, I think, in favor of supposing that the illustrious candi- 
date had only John as a witness. John does not seem to have had 
any consultative eldership associated with him in his work. He 
was one of those grand men whoare not afraid of responsibility. 
He was quite ready to baptize Jesus when convinced he was right. 
We had better suppose, therefore, that the baptism of Jesus was 
in presence of John only. 

And it was completed without any remarkable manifestation. 
But it was succeeded, as our history implies, by prayer on the part 
of Jesus. He knew that baptism was His acceptance of the Mes- 
sianic office with whatever work and sacrifice it involved. It was 
only nataral He should pray for the grace necessary to fulfill His 
Messianic vows. We are accordingly told that ‘‘ having been 
baptized, and praying, the heaven was opened, and the Holy Ghost 
descended in a bodily form, as a dove, upon him, and a voice 
came out of heaven, Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am well 
pleased ’’ (Luke iii. 21, 22, R. V.). Moreover, as John was pres- 
ent, it was also fitting the voice from heaven should assure the 
witness as well as the candidate, in the additional words, ‘‘ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ’’ (cf. Matt. iii. 17). 

We must now consider what these manifestations mean. It is 
not needful to press the fact that the heavens were opened, into a 
symbolic representation of the perfect revelation guaranteed to 
Messiah for His work, as if Jesus in that hour of prayersaw home 
to the source of light, and was thereby guaranteed all needful 
revelation.* It seems more natural to regard the opening of the 
heaven as simply to let the divine dove descend and the divine 
voice come forth. No doubt could be entertained by either Jesus 
or John as to the source of the dove and the voice. 

The order of the celestial responses to Messiah’s prayer must 

now be noticed. There was first the descent of the dove, then the 
assurance of Sonship. The two were quite distinct. Now the 


* Cf. Godet on Luke iii. 21, 22; also his Etudes Bibliques, ii, p. 104. 
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dove, as an organic whole, represented the totality of the Spirit as 
conferred upon Jesus as Messiah. Whatever the Spirit’s dovelike 
characteristics may be, whether brooding, hatching, mourning, or 
submission,—and all these may be found referred to in Scripture,— 
He placed Himself in the totality of His powers at the service of 
Messiah. So that the descending and abiding dove was the sym- 
bol of that perfect inspiration which Messiah was promised and 
needed for His work. This does not, of course, imply that the 
Spirit had not been at the service of Jesus before. It was simply 
the outward indication to John and to Jesus that as Messiah Jesus 
possessed the Spirit in His unmeasured fullness (Isa. xi. 2, xii. 
1, lxi. 1). It was the assurance that Jesus was and would con- 
tinue to be the plenarily inspired Messiah. 

What are we next to understand by the paternal voice, which 
came ringing down from heaven, ‘‘ Thou art my beloved Son, in 
thee I am well pleased,’’ and ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased ?”’ 

This can be nothing else than the designation of Jesus by God 
the Father as His official Son, 7. e, as Messiah. Jesus had been 
conscious from His early years of His personal Sonship. The 
incident in the temple, when He was only twelve years old, impiies 
this (Luke ii. 49). He did not need to be assured of this personal 
relation. But in prophecy we find an official Sonship predicted 
for Messiah. The second Psalm in particular represents God as 
saving of Messiah, ‘‘ Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee ’’ (Ps. ii. 2 and 7). And Bornemann, in his painstaking in- 
vestigation of the historic references to Christ’s baptism in the 
theology of the first four centuries, points out how the narrative 
has been modified and the very words of the second Psalm, ‘‘ This 
day have I begotten thee,” inserted as part of the baptismal 
declaration.* While this is, of course, unwarranted, it indicates 
clearly enough how the words were understood. God the Father 
designates Jesus as His official Son, 7. ¢., as the Messiah promised 
in prophecy. 

Now what I am anxious to point out in this paper is that this 
desiynation of Jesus to the Messianic office by the Father was the 
ordination of Messiah. It was the designation in John’s presence 
of Jesus to the office and work of Messiah. It was performed by 
the Father Himself. Bornemann shows indeed that by some of 
the ancient writers John is represented as laying his hands on 
Jesus, and so using the form which arose later on in the apostolic 
Church. But this is a manifest afterthought. It shows, however, 


* See ut supra, ss. 19, 20 ; a quotation he gives from the gospel of the Ebion- 
ites. 
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that the idea of the Messiah being ordained at His baptism was 
entertained by some in the ancient Church. But it was entirely 
fitting that the Father should commit the Son’s ordination to no 
minor hands, but should Himself audibly designate Jesus to the 
Messianic office. The subsequent conduct of Jesus shows that He 
regarded Himself as the ordained, 7. e., the duly designated Mes- 
siah. His temptations in the wilderness were the temptations of 
Messiah, the designated Son of God (cf. Matt. iv. 3, 6; Luke iv. 
3,9). His expulsion of the traffickers from the temple was the 
act of an ordained Messiah, who felt that His hour had then come 
(John ii, 13-25). His claim in the synagogue of Nazareth a little 
later was that He was the duly anointed Messiah (Luke iv. 18- 
21).* He moved about after His baptism as the ordained Messiah. 

It is no objection to this view that at the time of the transfigu- 
ration a similar voice was heard from heaven. For it is to be 
noticed from both accounts of the transfguration that the words 
were not there addressed to Messiah Himself, but to His disciples : 
‘* This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: hear ye 
him” (Matt. xvii. 5; Luke ix. 35). The celestial voice was for 
their sakes. The transfiguration voice was simply to recall the 
disciples to the message of Jesus, at a time when they were being 
distracted by the presence of Moses and Elias. 

If this view be correct, and Messiah was ordained immediately 
after His baptism and the descent of the Spirit upon lim by the 
designation of the Father audibly from heaven, then it follows that 
in the audibie desiynation to office we have the very kernel of ordi- 
nation. There was no imposition of hands in Christ’s case. This 
formality upon which so much unnecessary stress has since been 
laid arose later on. 

It will, I believe, confirm the view I here advocate to point out 
when the twelve apostles were ordained. Their ordination was 
likewise a designation to office by express word. Here is Luke’s 
account of it: ‘‘ And when it was day, he called unto him his 
disciples: and of them he chose twelve, whom also he named 
apostles (azuatéhovs dvépacev)"’ (Luke vi. 13). It has been suggested 
that they were only selected after our Lord’s long night of prayer, 
but on some future occasion ordained.+ But we have no evidence 
that there was any imposition of Christ’s hands upon them; any- 
thing, in fact, beyond a designation of them on the spot to the 
apostolate. All He did, as far as we know, was audibly to desig- 
nave them to the apostolic office, just as He had Himself been 
designated to the Messiahship by the Father. 


* See also Nésgen’s Christus der Menschen- und Gottessohn, s. 119. 
t So Plummer in his J/nternational Commentary, in loco. 
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Let it be here noted that Judas Iscariot was one of the twelve 
thus designated, 7. ¢., as I dare affirm, ordained. That there might 
be no mistake about it, Jesus on a subsequent occasion said, when 
left alone with these twelve, ‘‘ Have I not chosen you twelve, and 
one of you is a devil?’’ (John vi. 70). The ordination conse- 
quently could not have been the conveyance of grace, but was simply 
the designation of the twelve as fitted, each in his sphere, for use 
and office in Christ’s Church. If it be asked what Judas Iscariot’s 
fitness was, I reply that he was useful in many ways to the 
apostolic college, and, even though a thief, he may have been an 
excellent treasurer! Above all, moreover, as a hostile eye upon 
the private life of Jesus, he turned out the most important of all 
witnesses to the perfect innocence of his Master. Ordination, 
then, which must have been valid in the case of Judas, was not 
the conveyance of grace, but the designation by the properly 
constituted authority of certain persons to office. 

I contend, then, that the ordination of Messian and of His 
apostles ought to determine the meaning of ordination in the 
Church. There are indeed some who nowadays insist on the lay- 
ing on of hands as essential to ordination. But this has not been 
the universal opinion in the Church of God. It was not the view 
of the Scotch Reformers at the beginning of the Scotch Reforma- 
tion. Thus we find in the First Book of Discipline, drawn up by 
John Knox and others, and adopted in 1560, the following direc- 
tion about ordination: ‘* Other ceremonies than the public appro- 
bation of the people and declaration of the chief minister, that the 
person there presented is appointed to serve the Church, we cannot 
approve ; for albeit the apostles used imposition of hands, yet 
seeing the miracle is ceased, the using of the ceremonie we judye not 
necessarie’’ (chap. iv, $10). It is clear that at the beginning of 
the Scotch Reformation the Reformers regarded the laying on of 
hands as not necessary to valid ordination. 

The American Presbyterian Church so far indorses this view 
as to make it optional in the ordination of elders—they may or 
may not be ordained by the laying on of hands.* Seeing, then, 
that the apostles themselves and Christ were, as far as we know, 
simply designated to office by audible voice, and had no hands laid 
upon their heads, we may justly regard the laying on of hands as 
a non-essential of the ordination rite. 

But audible designation on the part of the chief or presiding 
minister is essential. He does this in the name and by the author- 
ity of Christ. The candidate is set apart publicly, just as the 





* Cf. Dr. Charles Hodge’s Church Polity, p. 295; also Dr. A. A. Hodge’s 
Manual of Forms, p. 51, on the ‘* Order for the Ordination of Elders.’’ 
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apostles were, for official work. This qualification is recognized, 
not conveyed, in the public designation. 

Why in such circumstances were hands ever laid upon candi- 
dates’ heads in ordination? To indicate, among other things, the 
unanimity of the Church officers present in the proposed act. 
Only one person could designate the candidate,.if regard for 
decency and order were to prevail; but all could very properly 
join in the imposition of hands. Besides, it was in this way that 
certain miraculous gifts were conveyed in apostolic times, and such 
gifts may have been needful in some cases. Buta clear distince- 
tion may be recognized in the Acts of the Apostles between the 
laying on of hands to convey gifts and the laying on of hands to 
recognize gifts already possessed. For example, when Ananias 
laid his hands on Saul of Tarsus in Damascus, it was not to ordain 
him, but to confer sight and the Holy Ghost. But when at 
Antioch the other prophets and teachers separated Barnabas and 
Saul for the Gentile mission, Saul received along with Barnabas 
ordination (Acts ix. 17, xiii. 1-8). It will, I think, be evident 
from this that the laying on of hands is not the essential of ordi- 
nation. It is a seemly way of indicating that the Church officers 
present approve of the candidate or candidates being designated to 
office. The designation in Christ’s name is the all-important 
matter. 

DUBLIN, IRELAND. RoBERT McCHEYNE EDGAR. 












III. 


THE VANISHING SENSE OF SIN. 


UE consciousness of guilty wrong-doing was the melancholy 
offspring of the first voluntary transgression. Then awoke 
the avenging rectoral faculty in man, which correlates disobedi- 
ence to God with moral guilt and feels the stroke of justice before 
it falls. A shivering conscience has played a leading part in the 
human drama from its first act. It has put a despotic sceptre into 
priestly hands. Innumerable altars have smoked and crimsoned 
with propitiatory sacrifice. The fruit of the body has been 
offered to atone for the sin of the soul. Christianity brought the 
divine cure for the fatal plague of the heart, but at the same time 
whetted the edge of conscience and multiplied the proofs of 
depravity. The presence among men of the sinless One, His 
heart-searching words, and the convicting energy of the Holy 
Spirit caused more of genuine contrition than was ever known 
before. During the darker Christian centuries doctrinal error and 
priestly malpractice distorted the proper ¢ consciousness of guilt ; 
yet the sense of stain and blame has always grown with the moral 
erowth of the soul. 

But now, within a generation or two, a remarkable change has 
taken place in the average feeling as to sin and guilt. The Aryan 
habit of thought prevails more and more over the Semitic. The 
dark consciousness of sin as the blackest thing in the universe 
which brings down upon men the lightning of divine wrath, the 
formerly overwhelming sense of moral criminality before God 
with its fearful looking-for of judgment, has almost passed out of 
common mental experience. Few indeed are the Augustines, 
Luthers, Newtons and Cowpers of our day. The opening suppli- 
cations of the Litany must have become with many a meaningless 
repetition. The once keen sense of personal guilt in God’s holy 
sight has faded into the neutral feeling that, while life is not all it 
should be, this cannot be helped, and the Almighty will not be 
hard upon the heirs of unfortunate tendencies and the victim’ of 
unfavorable circumstances. The up-to-date prodigal, moved to 
better things, would say, ‘‘ I am not fully evolved. Make me as 
my elder brother. Give me a new suit of well-cut clothes, and 
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for esthetic influence, a diamond ring ; then provide me plenty of 
stall-fed veal, and I will aspire after and gradually attain a life in 
correspondence with a higher environment than I have enjoyed of 
late.’ The modern religious consciousness has widely outgrown 
the attitude of the penitent publican. The very concept of sin is 
rejected by some thinkers. Religious insensibility and irrespon- 
siveness necessarily follow. A psychological fact of such a char- 
acter and so general demands investigation. If not a sign of 
progress, it is a symptom of moral disease, the causes of which 
should be known in order to apply needed remedies. ‘‘ There is 
no deeper need of the present day,’’ says a strong English writer, 
‘‘ than to revivify the decadent or dying sense of sin.’’ Mr. Glad- 
stone said in conversation, ‘‘ slowly and reflectively, almost like a 
monologue’’: ‘‘ Oh, the sense of sin—that is the great want in 
modern life ; it is wanting in our sermons, wanting everywhere.’’ 
Causes of the spiritual insensibility manifest will be found.in cur- 
rent philosophy, literature and theology. 

1. Positivism openly declares that ‘‘ sin is a fossil word.’’ What 
has formerly received this ugly name is a non-moral phenomenon 
which has its causes in the natural order, and must be treated 
scientifically. 

Pantheistic philosophy has no room for the conception of 
moral guilt. If God is all and all is God, what men call evil 
is an inevitable manifestation of universal being in finite relations. 
A Hindu expounder of the Vedanta system asserted in New 
York that ‘‘.man is potentially divine, indestructible, unchange- 
able. To call man a sinner is blasphemous. By the differ- 
ent experiences of pleasure and pain he gains knowledge and 
expands till he finds his real nature, which is God.” An Ameri- 
can admirer of Buddhism, long resident in Japan, writes: ‘‘ Ignor- 
ance alone is the source of wrong and pain, and all ingorance must 
finally be dissipated in infinite light through the decomposition of 
self.’’ The principle called mu zen-aku shugi, ‘‘ No virtue and 
no vice,’ adopted by most Japanese Buddhists, leads to great 
immorality, even among priests. The accepted setting of theos- 
ophy for Western inquirers admits the idea of sin, but confines its 
eftects to this mortal state. Redemption is by reincarnation. 
‘‘ Crimes and sins committed on a plane of pure objectivity cannot 
receive punishment in a world of pure subjectivity. There is no 
hell, no paradise.’’? ‘‘ God cannot forgive sin. Vicarious atone- 
ment is impossible and morally monstrous.’’ 

The modern pantheistic theories of bodily healing by mental or 
magical agencies are apt to deny the reality of spiritual evil. 
Amid the contradictory and often incomprehensible_statements of 
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Mrs. Eddy are assertions like the following: ‘‘ There are no sick- 
ness, sin and death in the divine mind. What seems to be dis- 
ease, vice and mortality, are illusions of the physical senses. 
These illusions are not real, but unreal.’’ ‘‘ There never was a 
moment when evil was real.’’ ‘‘ A lie is negative—alias noth- 
ing.’’ ‘* The mists of matter—sin, sickness and death—disappear 
in proportion as mortals approach Spirit.” Moral evil is thus put 
upon the same plane with physical derangement and dissolution, 
and is curable by the same proposed method, namely, disbelief in 
its reality. The ethical evaporates into metaphysics and disap- 
pears. 

The various phases of naturalistic philosophy act directly as a 
mental detergent of the sense of sin. According to Mr. Spencer, 
‘* experiences of utility, organized and consolidated through past 
generations, have been producing nervous changes which by con- 
tinuous transmissions and accumulations have become in us certain 
faculties of moral intuition, active emotions corresponding to right 
or wrong conduct.’’ But whence is the absolute norm of ‘‘ right ’’ 
and ‘* wrong,’’ by which conduct isto be judged? On this theory 
sin is but partially evolved conduct, ‘‘ a temporary incident of 
man’s transition from a less perfect to a more perfect state.” In 
this iight it is to be regarded as a constitutional infirmity, ‘' a 
venial failure to subordinate the lower instincts to the higher.” 
And if life perishes with structure, there can be no judicial refer- 
ence to a future existence. 

Heckel admitted that his kind of evolution is clearly not moral. 
A tiger, whether brute or human, is not responsible for its pro- 
pensities. And if man is a mere animal in origin and destiny, 
human life is not necessarily sacred. The murder of a man, a 
German physiologist afirmed to Agassiz, is no worse in itself than 
killing a dog. If pleasure is the accepted criterion of action, why, 
stolen waters are sweet, and revenge is sweeter. Assisting the 
progressive work of evolution would be an obiter actum, not ethi- 
cally binding. Wherefore sacrifice present good to a mechanical 
process? Why not let the weaker go to the wall ? 

J. Cotter Morison declares that the sooner the idea of moral 
responsibility is got rid of, the better it will be for society and for 
moral education. Van Buren Denslow, in Jfdera Thinkers, theo- 
retically defends lying, stealing and unchastity, on scientific and 
agnostic grounds. There may yet be discovered, Frances Power 
Cobbe ironically suggests, the bacilli of hatred, covetousness and 
lust. Already hypocrisy is a recognized form of hysteria. ‘‘ In- 
hibitory insanity ’’ is made to cover crimes and excesses which are 
the direct results of the lack of self-control. Hypnotic slavery is 
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held to disprove freedom of will. The abnormal and exceptional 
are classed as characteristic. 

All evolutionary or philosophical theories, Prof. Orr maintains, 
which make sin a necessary evil, either from the original constitu- 
tion of the world or from the nature of man, take away the idea 
of guilt and throw back upon God the prime responsibility for 
moral evil. Thus Von Hartmann speaks of ‘‘ the inexpiable crime of 
creation.”’ Even Rothe seeks the origin of evilinmatter. Theo- 
ries such as those of Hegel and Schleiermacher, which explain sin 
as a necessary stage in human development, account for much of 
the modern minification of its guilt. When Theodore Parker 
describes sin as merely the tripping of a child in learning to walk, 
and Meterlinck suggests that God in heaven looks down upon 
human faults with an indulgent smile, as one might regard the 
quarrels of puppies on the hearth-rug, it cannot be expected that 
those they influence should think of wrong-doing as a very serious 
thing, even though history and the daily chronicle of crime shade 
the picture in unmistakable black. 

Balfour says, ‘‘ The naturalistic thinkers often pay the loudest 
honors to the majesty of the moral law ; but their creed is against 
their protestations. The delusion of free will once dissipated, 
what then? Moral paralysis. Fatalism and the sense of respon- 
sibility cannot long dwell in the same mind.’’ Can we wonder, if 
a generation, taught scientific determinism, should practice moral 
indifferentism ? In an able work on The Literary Movement in 
France during the Nineteenth Century, Pellissier concludes that 
‘‘ the natural consequence of determinism is the abolition of what 
has been called morality. There are interests and appetites, but 
duty no longer exists. Vice and virtue are products, like vitriol 
and sugar.’’ 

2. Literature reflects the spirit of an age, and gives it repro- 
ductive potency. The literature which embodies the moral senti- 
ment of our own time, whether of contemporaneous or of former 
origin, is in no small degree marked by a non-religious or a frankly 
pagan tone. Some writers of finest genius utilize the fact of sin 
for dramatic or merely literary purposes. Shakespeare and Goethe 
carry the suffrage of the reading world over Dante and Milton. 
The popular poets, novelists and playwrights are prone to make 
moral lapses more attractive in the doing than base in themselves, 
or guiltful as offenses against a holy God. Circumstances suffi- 
ciently palliate turpitude Expiation is of man. Even Emerson, 
Morley remarks, ‘‘ has almost nothing to say of death, and little 
to say of that horrid burden and impediment on the soul which 
the churches call sin.’’ In the essay on Swedenborg. we are 
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taught that ‘‘ The less we have to do with our sins the better. 
No man can afford to waste his moments in compunctions.’’ Haw- 
thorne treats this ‘‘ horrid burden’’ of the soul in a spirit of 
morbid Puritanism, but with the redemptive factor of Puritan faith 
lacking. Henry James affirms that the author of the Scarlet Letter 


transmutes sin into imagination for purely literary ends. Du 






























Maurier is a representative writer of a popular class, which speaks 
of evil deeds as fated, of free-will as impossible. The descent from 
the motif of the Scarlet Letter to that of Trilby marks an ethical 
lapse in the literary world. Sir Walter Besant makes one of his 
characters testify to this fact: ‘‘ We no longer talk that language. 
It is a hundred years old. in these days there is no more talk 
about sin, at least, outside certain circles. We call it a pity, not 
the way of sin. A pity, that is all.’’ 

Renan dropped sin out of his theory of human life. In his 
Vie de Jesus, which may be classed under the head of literature, 
it plays no essential part. He says of Amiel, ‘‘ He speaks of sin, 
of salvation, of redemption, of conversion, as if these things were 
realities. He asks me, What does M. Renan make of sin? Eh 
bien! Je crois que je le supprime.’’ Mme. Darmesteter, the friend 
and biographer of Renan, gives this confirmation, if any is 
needed, to his confession of disbelief: ‘‘ Like Francis of Assisi, 
whom he understood so well, Renan had arrived at the supreme 
indulgence—he no longer believed in the existence of sin. Evil 
appeared to him a void, a vacuum, a gap to be filled up in the 
gradual process of creation ; but not a substance to be vanquished 
and destroyed.’’ Amiel, the Pascal of our century, was preoc- 
eupied with the topic which Renan would suppress. ‘* The capital 
fact,’’ he said, ‘‘ is not metaphysical, but moral; not even imma- 
nence, but sin.’’ He admits, however, that the confession of faith 
of the nineteenth century lacks the idea of moral evil. ‘‘ Its 
criterion is quantitative, not qualitative. It places evil outside of 
man.’’ The creed of French secularism, as expressed in litera- 
ture and philosophy alike, makes God a mere expression for nature. 
Virtue is acting according to our elemental propensities. Sin 
would thus be the inexpedient, or the malproportioned, or, per- 
haps, the unsuccessful, Qui perd peche. 

3. Theology, as usual, feels the impress of current philosophy. 
Positivism, pantheism, and Carlyle’s ‘‘ pottheism,’’ have got into 
the popular creeds, and into learned and unlearned treatises on 
theology. 

The Hegelian doctrine, that sin is merely privative, an imper- 
fection rather than a dereliction, and an absolute necessity of 
spiritual development, antedated popular evolutionism and left its 
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mark on much theological thinking. It appears in Ritschl, of whom 
Dr. Orr says, that “the logical effect of his teaching, all writers 
agree, is to reduce guilt to a subjective illusion.’’ The sinner’s 
fears of an angry God are a needless torment. Reconciliation is 
simply removing this imaginary separation of God from men. All 
sin, as Plato long ago taught, is committed in ignorance and so is 
pardonable. Sin consists only in deeds, not in dispositions. 
Schopenhauer, now having new vogue, went still further, and 
identified character with temperament, will with unmoral sponta- 
neity. 

Original sin and inherited depravity are denied, of course, by all 
who hold such views. Thus M. J. Savage declares that ‘‘ we do 
not need to be saved, in the sense preached by some, because we 
have never been lost through so-called original sin.’’ This is 
Pelagius over again. Modern Pelagianism, like the ancient, holds 
to the doctrine of peccata per accidens. Lvil is incidental and 
transient, originating in the sensuous faculties, and without lasting 
effect on the nature. Sin is an affair of the will, which all have 
natural ability to resist. Grace is a help to nature, but a radical, 
divine transformation is uncalled for. 

Two opposite theories as to man’s nature and the moral quality 
of human actions have prevailed in the history of Christian theol- 
ogy. In the words of James Freeman Clarke, ‘‘ Orthodoxy 
believes man diseased, and that by the right means he can be 
cured. It continually presents the theories of sin and salvation. 
Liberal Christianity regards man as in a state of health, needing 
diet, exercise, and favorable circumstances to grow up a well- 
developed individual. Sin is a temporary malady to which all are 
liable. Duty and improvement are the remedies indicated. Man 
is radically good, and even divine.”’ At a recent Unitarian con- 
vention the opinion was expressed that the evident loss of a sense 
of sin isa great gain. The new orthodoxy is rightly charitable 
to the errant, because of hereditary predisposition and deforming 
environment. But there is a charity abroad, affecting not only 
theology, but also penology and popular ethics, which covers all 
sin on the theory that everybody is really doing as well as he 
knows. 

The influence of lax theories is unmistakable in the tone and 
trend of common opinion. ‘‘ Nothing is more certain,’’ writes 
an observant journalist, ‘‘ than the fact of a widespread disbelief 
in sin. That means the loss of a clear-cut sense of responsibility. 
Men fear each other, but they do not fear God.’’ The silence 
and tolerance of the pulpit has not a little to do with the somno- 
lence of the general conscience. Popular evils are hotly denounced. 
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Political and social sins are scourged. The Church is flagellated. 
But personal guilt before God and thé essential sinfulness of every 
sin are not urged as formerly. The preaching of the law is not a 
prominent note of the modern pulpit. 

The result, indeed, is not all evil. The social conscience is 
more alert. Men and nations will not do what they once did with- 
out a twinge. It is even claimed that the loss of deep conviction 
and sharp remorse is a sign of progress. Instead of the question 
asked under stress of the law, ‘‘ How shall I escape ?’’ men, it has 
been said, have come to ask, ‘‘ How shall I attain?’’ The desire 
to be better is thus a sign of spiritual evolution. The position is 
taken that the Christian sense of sin was the intense force needed 
to rouse the ancient world from its easy-going content in poorly 
evolved conduct. The dogma of depravity was the intellectual 
exaggeration of the passion for purity. Now, however, ‘‘ a sense 
of joy, beauty, knowledge, as good in themselves, awakes again 
in mankind.’ ‘hat is, the world is getting out of the Roman 
law-consciousness into the Greek habit of looking at nature on 
the beauty side, as reflecting the character of the Power behind 
nature. 

But will not this tendency, unbalanced, land the modern world 
in the very condition of Greek society from which the Gospel 
rescued it, when rhetoric was more than truth, and art was prized 
above holiness? Symptoms of this result are not lacking to-day. 
It is more than doubtful that men of any race can safely dispense 
with the Semitic sense of moral failure and ill-desert which has 
given the world its strongest, purest, most profound religions. 
The modern man needs that union of the Greek joy in nature with 
the Roman sense of the supremacy of law and the Hebrew passion 
for holiness that is found only in Christianity. 

There can be no question but that the Bible, in both Testa- 
ments, with its twelve different words for sin, affirms human 
depravity in most strenuous terms. The whole system of redemp- 
tion is based, on man’s side, upon the fact of his sinful and lost 
condition. It is needless to refer for proof of this to Julius 
Miiller’s classic work. The New Testament is meaningless on 
any other supposition. The historic faith of Christendom pro- 
ceeds from the conviction of man’s ruined estate and absolute need 
of salvation by divine merey. The Gospel of Jesus Christ cannot 
be understood apart from its doctrine of universal sin. If the 
Bible and the creeds are not fundamentally wrong, the otiose con. 
dition of the common conscience in Christian lands should attract 
serious attention. Facts and tendencies being what we have found 


them, certain remedial suggestions are not out of place. 
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THE VANISHING SENSE OF SIN. 


The spiritual consciousness of Christian people is of first conse- 


‘quence. Every Christian ought to know the true relation he sus- 


tains to God and His government. Each should make sure that 
personal repentance is genuine and relevant to personal guilt. Each 
should be certain that his individual justification rests on Christ’s 
atoning work, and not on palliating circumstances or supposed 
personal merit. The social conscience cannot be allowed to dis- 
place the individual conscience. Self-judgment must begin at the 
house of God, if the Christless world is to be convicted and saved. 
When religious people are indifferent to the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin it will not be esteemed of grave import by the irreligious. 

The pulpit is directly responsible for right treatment of this 
momentous subject. Old methods of presenting it might not now 
have the force they once had, but the profound conception of sin 
as against a holy and loving God must energize in the preacher, or 
it will rarely touch the pew. The estimate held of sin will be as 
the view of God’s character ; hence the necessity of a living con- 
sciousness and strong presentation of the burning holiness of our 
God, who ‘ cannot look upon iniquity,’’ and is ‘‘ angry with the 
sinner every day.’’ The sacrifice of His beloved Son is the 
measure of man’s guilt, danger and hope. An incident of class- 
room experience under Dr. Charles Hodge has weight at this point. 
The subject of the day’s lecture was Sin in its manifold aspects. 
After close analysis by that keen, logical mind, in which the difter- 
ent kinds of sin were clearly depicted and strongly emphasized, 
the lecturer’s voice choked and his broad breast heaved with 
emotion. In tones that came from the heart he said, in closing, 
‘* And these sins, brethren, are owrs.’’ A silence came over the 
class such that each soul seemed to see its own deformity and 
guilty stains as in the sight of God. Instead of the usual ques- 
tions and remarks by the students, the class separated and all, 
says one of their number, went to their rooms convicted of sin. 
The pulpit itself must be under conviction, if hearers are to feel 
their guilt. 

New arguments, suited to the mental habit of the time, are 
within reach of every intelligent preacher, to be used with adap- 
tive discretion. For example, let him call attention to the 
undoubted fact that all animal tribes have been true to type, while 
man is a universal and woeful exception to the general rule. This 
fact, brought out by the Duke of Argyle in The Unity of Nature, 
is strongly presented by J. R. Illingworth in his recent work 
entitled Divine Immanence : 


“There is one department of the world in which demonstrably the reign of law 
breaks down. The motions of the stars are mathematically accurate ; vegetable 
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life preserves its annual round ; animals, till man has touched them, follow the 
instincts of their kind. But with man the case is different. His appetites and 
instincts are as well adapted as those of other animals to ensure the preservation 
of individuals and the race, yet he continually misuses them to the detriment of 
both. His reason endows him with a unique capacity for promoting the progress 
of his kind, yet his almost habitual use of it is self-regarding and anti-social. His 
will is conscious of a moral law, yet disobeys it. His whole body and soul are 
involved in one complex, composite disease, due to the violation of the appropriate 
and natural laws of his species. This condition, therefore, is quite accurately 
described as lawlessness (dvoy‘a), and involves a real breach of universal order— 
a miracle in the objectionable sense of the term.”’ 

In this respect the moral history of mankind is a tremendous 
break in the evolutionary process. Moral evil has entered it, and 
is responsible for human degeneracy. The Fall, whenever and 
however it took place, is the only key to the historic facts. Re- 
demptive influences from without are the sole power which have 
ever resisted the downward moral trend, or which can save indi- 
viduals or the race. Huxley in his serious mood confessed the 
hopelessness of the situation on natural grounds. Thoughtful 
reformers despair of socialistic salvation without some force capa- 
ble of counteracting ingrained selfishness. An agnostic English 
writer has postulated the absolute necessity of a new moral force 
to rescue modern society and prevent its reversion to the bestia! 
stage. No other force, no other remedy than the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is needed. But the ethically moribund condition of man- 
kind without it must be recognized, and the spiritual microbe of 
sin identified and exterminated by the curative power of the Gospel. . 
Experimental evidence is not wanting to give scientific enforce- 
ment to the Biblical view of sin. Penologists and alienists of late 
make much less of heredity as a cause of either moral or mental 
aberration, but lay increasing stress on lack of self-control and 
actual choice of evil. A sociological investigator has published 
his conclusion (‘‘ The Criminal in the Open,” Josiah Flynt, in 
the Forum), based on close observation of the criminal class, which 
tells forcibly against the theories that explain all sorts of mis- 
doing by unfortunate heredity, physiological degeneracy and 
unfavorable environment. In his quest for facts the writer lived 
for years with tramps and professional criminals. He knows both 
classes thoroughly, and does not agree with their scientific and 
sentimental apologists. He affirms that the habitual criminal is 
not either a physical or a moral degenerate. ITis class compares 
favorably as to forehead and ears with other men. They know 
right and wrong, and choose to get what they want by doing wrong, 
taking the risks involved. That ignorance is not the inevitable 
producing cause of iniquity is shown by the rapid increase of 
crime within recent decades, parallel with the widespread increase 
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of popular education. The Bible pedigree of sin as own child of 
lust is confirmed by inductive science. 

The newer psychology gives added proof of man’s moral respon- 
sibility for his voluntary acts. Idiomotor force is recognized by 
the physiological psychologists as presiding over the formation of 
habits and directing the current of the will. Ideas have hands and 
feet in a more intimate, decisive sense than Hegel meant. There 
is ‘‘ a spirit in their feet that leads them” to the last choice and 
act. The invisible hands of a controlling idea move the index of 
the will to the compass point of good or of evil by what seems fatal - 
ity. The thought is father to the fact. But though the deed is 
determined by the ruling idea, responsibility was actual and com- 
plete at the outset when the idea was presented, considered and 
accepted. “‘* Ideas entertained tend to pass into action; a plan 
conceived and cherished tends to execute itself ; but, as Fichte long 
ago said, the real force is not in the ideas, but in the will of the per- 
son who adopted them as his. . . . . Ideas in themselves are pale 
and ineffective as the shades of Homeric mythology; they are 
dynamic only as they pass through the needle’s eye of the sub- 
ject’’ (Andrew Seth, Man’s Placein the Cosmos). The first step 
in evil costs. , The price paid is the slavery of the will, with usury 
of guilt and penal suffering. 

Where the sense of moral responsibility has been blunted by the 
mechanical theory of human life, it ought to be sufficient disproof 
of the view that human action is mere reaction under nerve stimu- 
lus, to point the candid mind to a single indisputable fact. If 
physical irritation and psychic activity were identical, or were 
tied together in inevitable sequence, they would never, by any 
possibility, disagree. But individual consciousness and all history 
unite in proving that there is a resisting and potentially controlling 
force which has risen up in the bosom of nature and asserts a 
directive authority over life. Now, ‘‘ a self-acting and self-regu- 
lating machine is not a machine.’’ Effort modifies evolution. 
Morality is the product of will. Perception and reason are for 
conduct. This, according to Prof. William James, is ‘‘ one of the 
fundamental conclusions to which the entire drift of modern 
physiological investigation sweeps us.’’ The non-use or misuse of 
this regal power of the human will constitutes the indictment 
against mankind to which every individual must plead guilty. 
And while, in contrast with the popular Rousseau view of the 
inherent goodness of human nature, the modern evolutionary theory 
far exceeds Christian theology in its assertion of the brute in man, 
it is undeniable that the gravamen of sin is not its animalism. Man’s 
wrong-doing, Dr. George Gordon rightly asserts, is never simple 
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brutality. “It may be brutal, vicious, criminal, but it is infinitely 
more. Itis sin; it is done against God. Man’s error is not the 
mistake of an animal; it is the wandering of a child of God.”’ 

The true nature of sin appears when it is seen in its relation to 
Christ and Him crucified. The white light of divine love brings 
out its blackness. ‘‘ Character and conduct,’’ wrote the greatest 
statesman of England in our day, ‘‘ are never so vividly set before 
me, as when in silence I bend in the presence of Christ, revealed 
not in wrath, but in love to me.’’ No system of Christian theol- 
ogy can stand that lightly treats of sin. The cross will forever 
rebuke and frustrate the attempt to rob the great sacrifice of the 
Son of God of its real ground, and take from His blood its guilt- 
cleansing power. The very heart of the Gospel is that ‘‘ God 
commendeth His love toward us, in that, while we were yet sin- 
ners, Christ died for us.”’ 

The Word of God furnishes the most conclusive and effective 
arguments for enforcing the positive truth as to the solemn fact of 
man’s actual guilt for every sin. The moral law is God’s unchang- 
ing standard of right and wrong. Paul knew the convicting 
power of it when he wrote, ‘‘ That sin by the commandment might 
become exceedingly sinful.’’ But he could add to the conscience- 
awakening force of the revealed law a stronger argument: ‘‘ For 
what the law could not do, God sending His own Son in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.’’ And 
the Holy Spirit brings home to heart and conscience the most 
condemning fact of all, when convicting men, in the words of 
Christ Himself, ‘‘ of sin because they believe not on Me.”” Wis- 
dom above what is written by the Spirit of God must prove false 
hood and folly. 

New York. Joun H. Epwarps. 











IV. 
MYSTICISM—TRUE AND FALSE. 


EW things meet in our time with a more summary —and, it 
must be said, thoughtless—condemnation than all that is 
supposed to be included in the term mysticism. Kven he who 
least of all takes any trouble to define to himself what the term 
means, finds no trouble in disapproving. It does not occur to such 
minds that there.is a true sense of the term which merits no such 
disapproval. Still less does it dawn upon them how grave is the 
loss to the modern world in that what pertains to a true mysticism 
is met with such an incapacity for appreciation on the part of our 
age. But why repeat here the process of casting out the child in 
emptying the bath? Why not distinguish the good from the 
bad, the true from the false, in mysticism? That there is a false 
mysticism is not to be denied. That there is a baneful mysticism 
may not be questioned. That there is no true, no necessary place 
for mysticism is, however, an absurd and unjustifiable conclusion, 
resting on complete ignorance or misunderstanding of the charac- 
ter of true mystical elements. 

Legion are the minds whose religion consists of nothing 
deeper than so many clear-cut historic facts or sharply de- 
fined tenets, and whose attitude is repellant toward all that 
comes not within the circle of such a well-marked fact or dogma. 
They include the theological scholar no less than the ordinary 
intelligent worshiper, both betraying the same lack of insight 
and depth in the matter. It is easy, either for the speculative 
philosopher or the mere self-seeker, to hurl reproachful epithets 
at a mysticism which they have been unable to comprehend, 
but the speculative thinker at least might, and ought to, do 
better. He ought to know the kinship of a true mysticism with 
religious speculation of the highest sort, a kinship which no mys- 
tical perversions in the least invalidate. In that brooding contem- 
plativeness which marks the mystic soul, may lie thoughts too 
deep for the mere systematizer. It is surely not a small claim to 
gratitude, philosophically, that the mystical tendency transcends 
the philosophy of nescience, whether of a Hamilton or a Mansel, 
and makes men feel religiously that God is not far from any one of 
us. Such a mysticism is profoundly rational. 
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But it is also Scriptural, and not without practical bearing, though 
of the most elevated sort. We have, of course, been told that mys- 
ticism is indifferent to practical aspects and bearings, for the mys- 
tic has nothing in common with the moralist. But we neverthe- 
less maintain that a true mysticism is not incompatible with such 
practical regard. In fact, such a practical regard is the dominant 
note of its great life interest. Though no less a philosopher than 
‘rdmann has been pleased to distinguish mystical tendencies as 
speculative, practical and theosophic, yet not even his speculative 
forms can properly be regarded as other than at the same time 
practical. Strange if it were otherwise, if, because a yearning 
after the divine seeks to justify itself before reason, such com- 
munion with the ground of all being and the source of all life 
should be regarded as a thing of no practical end or motive. 

We can easily blame mysticism for not turning upon itself the 
light of reason, and often enough it has deserved such blame, but 
this need surely not blind us to the fact that a true mysticism is, in 
its inmost and essential] nature, very far from antagonistic to reason. 
So, too, we can easily blame mysticism because it locates religion 
so much in the region of mere feeling, but we should still see 
that its insistence on a lofty immediacy of communion with God is 
one that may perfectly well be realized along with the entire 
presence of intellect and the full freedom of will. 

Say, if you will, that this is a chastened and tempered mysticism, 
but we are here moving on planes where chastening and tempering 
are precisely the things essential to perfect result. Surely the won- 
der is that men have so seldom courageously recognized what a nor- 
mal phase of the human spirit is that in which it is so seen, chas- 
tened and tempered, affording just scope to all powers of reason, in- 
tellect and will, but also giving free play to that inescapable sense 
of mystery from which no philosophy can exempt us, and in which 
feeling may not be without light of its own to guide us. For it 
is indeed a very shallow philosophy of our experience of all 
highest reality that claims it only for knowledge, and not also for 
feeling and volition. But the truth is, men are, with the rarest 
exceptions, too timid to face sublimity, hence the sublime form of 
human thought and feeling involved in a true mysticism is so 

seldom attained. This is something very different from indorsing 
the view of Faust, that ‘‘ feeling is all,’’ for such mystic stress on 
immediacy is to be condemned instantly that it sets up a separatist 
career in relation to intellect and will. The weakness and the 
defect of mysticism are seen where forms of feeling are accounted 
divine in proportion as they are unaccountable, or as they remain 
nebulous and undefined. 
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In its more pronounced forms, mysticism has been marked 
by sore lack of intellectual or reasoning power. <As a_prin- 
ciple, it can, of course, never have scientific place, for science 
is of the intellect. Running into forms of mere subjectivity, 
it remains enclosed within narrow bounds of the individual, 
and carries no universal ground of appeal. It too easily passes 
into pernicious and delusive preference for interior ecstasies rather 
than realities objective, ethical and divine. Or it too readily 
drops into a non-historical, falsely spiritualistic temper, in which 
the God it seeks is not the God of historic deed and revelation 
that He should be. Still, the goal of a true mysticism is objec- 
tive, for it is—God. Surely there is no need to iose hold on the 
objective whenever we try to do some sort of justice to the mys- 
tical kernel of our being. Such repentance as we feel must be 
toward God. Our faith must have God as its first object. Our 
love must find its beginning in God, who ‘‘ is love.’’ Grasp His 
infinity our minds may not, but feel His love our hearts most 
surely can; and what we then need is not any views or conceptions 
of God, but God—God brought down into our lives as their ruling 
power and the supreme object of their worship. After all, it 
remains true that no religious philosophy is complete and full 
which does not recognize and embrace the powerful and needful 
elements of a rational mysticism, purged of pantheistic tendencies. 
And we are not prepared to deny that there were times, in pre- 
Reformational eras at least, when the true Church lay with the 
mystics. From the ecstasy of Plotinus up to Fichte’s ‘‘ way to 
the blessed life,’’ mysticism, with all its defects, brought repeated 
quickenings of life that had become arid and formal. Besides, the 
lack of universal appeal is something which the true mystic would 
not admit, for he urges that God may be known of all—all of self- 
renouncing spirit—peer, peasant and philosopher. 

Yet we have seen some religious philosophies that were as easily 
scared by the word mysticism as some other philosophies have been 
by the word rationalism. True religious philosophy should surely 
remain too sane and rational to be so easily frightened. We might 
surely hope to see it wise enough to perceive that the inner essence 
and soul of religion always must be that mysticism wherein religion 
moves and has its being. Surely ’twere no extravagant expecta- 
tion to see it recognize that all spiritual life is an enlargement of 
the soul or subject, so that, within the whole compass of our 
activity, realities that are absolute exert adominant sway. Surely 

we might expect it to discern the essential glory of a true mysti- 
cism in that it will claim for the soul a communion with the divine 
so direct and high as to be beyond the reach of sense or the 
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merely logical understanding. Such mysticism is not to be 
despised, because it takes its stand on the basis of sheer and 
unquestioned fact. Is the soul to be blamed because it has under- 
stood the saying of Jesus, that the kingdom of God is within us ? 
The underlying principle and grounds of such mysticism are to be 
inquired into, and we do well to carry into the inquiry the distine- 
tion of the great thinker who reminded men that, whereas the 
things of the world must be known in order to be loved, the things 
of God must be loved to be known. Or if an age so impatient 
will hear the word of a yet more ancient thinker, ‘‘ every one that 
loveth is born of God and knoweth God.’’ Should any one prefer 
it in the negative sense, he shall have it—‘‘ he that loveth not, 
knoweth not God.’? That isa true mysticism, as is that of an- 
other who found his true life to be that which was ‘‘ hid with 
Christ in God.’’ Far removed are these mysticisms from any mys- 
tical piety, past or present, that vainly thinks itself independent of 
the historic Christ of the Gospels. What duties does a true mys- 
ticism insist upon more than self-renunciation and obedience to 
God—the obedience of faith? But has the Christianity that most 
prides itself on its practicality anything more practical, more 
sober, more dutiful, more pressing, to inculcate than such dedica- 
tion of self to God? Or is it open to any reasonable doubt that 
there is a true mysticism which deepens obedience rather than 
destroys it ? 

We should clear our minds of cant in such matters—cant 
which is no less cant because it is common, If the past excres- 
cences of mystical tendency were greater than they are, that 
would not justify our giving way to the superficiality which sees 
not the central core to be preserved in all true mysticism. Our 
fears of religious rapture are quite superfluous: the hand of the 
world is too surely upon our wrist. It was reserved for our saintly 
fathers to ask God to withhold His hand lest the human vessel 
should burst. No, all the mysticism we shall be able to muster 
will barely suffice to keep our souls in health in this naturalistic 
time, wherein rationalism and formalism are never far to seek. 
Does it need to be said that an accession of interior force is the 
crying need of such spiritual life as remains to us? This is not 
to exclude thought from a single province—even that of feeling— 
but it is to remind the proud omnipotence of thought that the 
heights of heavenly vision are open to it only as it is wedded to. 
the spiritual insight of a pure and loving heart. Is it not some- 
thing—is it not much—that a true mysticism seeks to impress men 
with the worth of religion in itself and for its own sake, and not 
merely for the sake of those ends that may very properly be 
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regarded as constituting a kind of religious utilitarianism—a 
utilitarianism certainly not any more estimable because it is 
religious? Is it not something that it reminds men that the 
spiritual realities with which it has to do rank immeasurably 
higher than any earthly interests, and that the spiritual satisfac- 
tions which it craves carry an unconditional worth ? 

Such a mysticism has nothing in common with the indolent pas- 
sivity of quietism : it maintains the living activity of the subject, 
and flees the quietistic extravagances of a mysticism which—like 
that of Meeterlinck, for example, amid so much that is exquisite— 
fails to realize how little the life of the soul is an involuntary and 
irresponsible one. A ‘‘ mystic morality’’ that should violently 
conflict with the clear demands of religion is plainly undesirable, 
not to say a thing to be abhorred. A religious goodness for the 
soul that should, in its practical issue, be flagrantly unethical, can 
only be regarded as delusive and false. True religious conception 
has been too firmly wedded to ethical interests to have any desire to 
prove unfaithful to their union by holding moral deed in light 
esteem. The religious life is the higher life or the deeper life just 
as we choose to regard it; but, infinitely more important than 
questions of nomenclature is the inquiry whether we realize its 
sublimity, and in full consciousness of that sublimity do live. 
Does any one imagine that he who has entered the life of religious 
sublimity will emit no transforming influences for other lives ? 
There is, in fact, no other true path to the exercise of such influ- 
ence, covet it as we may. Only our false conceptions of mysti- 
cism have associated it in our minds with haziness and uncertainty 
—a faith ‘‘ as vague as all unsweet:’’ the truth is—and we shall 
boldly declare it—certitude belongs to a true mysticism. What 
truths, we ask, are more absolute, more divine, more certain, for 
the spirit of man, than just those mystical elements and truths 
which we have seen to pertain to the religious life in all its mys- 
teriousness ? What more certain than that these truths and prin- 
ciples all run up into mystery ? 

But the objectivity of revealed truth has, unfortunately, not 
always been maintained by mysticism, which has then dropped 
into undue subjectivity and morbid introspection. The commu- 
nion with God presented by that noted Ritschlian, Prof. Herrmann, 
cannot be accepted as satisfactory, when he bases it, not on the soul’s 
own present relation to God, but on the historic or earthly life of 
Jesus. The Ritschlian position is, of course, one that concerns 
itself with the practical, theoretic aspects being for it of no interest 
for the religious life. We, as moral beings, are to know God only 
as the Christian system comes to us through Jesus, for it is through 
41 
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Jesus in this historic sense that Herrmann takes God to come into 
contact and communion with us. The present spiritual communion 
of believers with God is thus treated by Herrmann and his school 
as so much mystical allusion, to which experience is opposed. But 
it is no true or necessary outcome of mystical tendency that it 
should leave Christ behind, as Herrmann blames it for doing, when 
it brings the soul to God Himself. When we believe that all 
things—and we with them—are Christ’s, and that Christ is God’s, 
we retain the enthroned Christ as still and ever for us what He 
historically was. Herrmann would keep us from appreciating 
apostolic teaching as to the sense in which the incarnate Christ, 
having put all things under His feet, is Himseif to become subject, 
that God may be all in all. Only when Christ has perfectly sub- 
jected the mystical soul to God can it be said to have left Christ 
behind, but said then only with a bare show of truth. Why 
should Herrmann forget that the God to whom we are so brought 
is the Triune God, in whom the eternal Son is present, so that our 
relations are not only to God in Christ, as with Herrmann, but also 
to the Christ as in God? Herrmann is forever coming to the 
knowledge of God, but never succeeds, for Christ is for him no 
real way to the Father. We agree with Ritschl that it is the 
same Christ as the Palestinian One with whom we commune, and 
that any mystical piety which differs in feature from that historic 
Christ is false. 

A true mysticism will, in the energy and fullness of the 
religious life, not only crave immediate communion with God, 
but will also cleave to truth before all; holding the truth in 
love, it will ever strive to pierce the depths of the saying, Veritas 
fortior omnibus. So will it enter into the spirit of the poet’s words : 


“ It fortifies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, Truth is so.” 
Yes, truth—the truth in God—is stronger to sustain the soul than 
all things are, but then the soul must be truth-loving and God- 
seeking. Here lies the evil : we do not allow the truth to have a 
transforming influence for our lives that is complete in power and 
perfect in energy. The life divine in us fails of a full result. The 
powers of the invisible world remain too abstract in their hold 
upon us. 


‘‘All the hard would be easy, all the tangles unwound, 
Wouldst thou only desire as well as obey.” 


Men have given up the search for God in these days, because they 
have not believed that He can be found. Why should this be? 
Is there nothing, in the mystical sense of the immediate fact of 
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the religious life, that will help our apprehension of the problems 
of spiritual science? And if God hides Himself from us, how 
else could the joy of His self-revealing be ours ? 

It is the heart to love, the strength to seek, the desire to know, 
we must recover, and we can recover them under the steadying and 
corrective influences of Protestant objectivity. When the mystical 
soul tells us to hold all things as from God, of God, and for God, is 
such forgetfulness of the world and self as may result from this 
‘* God-intoxication ’’—to use a term that some writers like—a thing 
that is without ground and rational justification? Need the recoil 
from an unhealthy mysticism blind us? Are not our chief relations 
in the last resort with God? While in the world, is it not the case ~ 
that we are never of it, never wholly explained by it? What 
allegiance do we owe a world that, on the religious view, made us 
not, neither gave us our powers? Of course, we pass through 
human relations, but we do so to God, to whom our final relations 
are. And again, in so passing to God, we escape the mistake of 
many of the mystics, when we pass through God to the creatures, 
and do not merely through the creatures reach to God. Faith in 
God is still our first duty and our last. We are too easily fright- 
ened by our own religious shadow, and too readily fail of the 
sublimity that comes of an undaunted pressing onwards to God in 
the sole care and the unwavering confidence that, whatever may 
come, Christ shall be magnified in us. 

KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. JAMES LINDSAY. 











v. 
“THE CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH.” 


OMPARATIVELY few people are aware of the existence in 

one and another of our cities of congregations representing 

a Christian body, absolutely unique in its position and claims, 
denominated ‘* The Catholic Apostolic Church.”’ 

We say ‘‘ unique ’’ because this so-called ‘‘ Catholic Apostolic 
Church ’’ does not admit that it is a ‘‘ branch’’ of the visible 
Church, much less a sect or denomination. In its conception the 
name it bears is simply the proper designation of the Church Uni- 
versal. The various congregations avowing the name are those 
that have accepted the new revelation vouchsafed in these last 
days to the Universal Church. It is claimed that by the grace of 
God and through the manifest instrumentality of the Holy Ghost, 
the apostolate which lapsed with the death of John has been 
restored ; that a second twelve have been chosen, and that over 
the divided Church—the distracted Christendom—they have been 
set as the personal representatives of its Divine Head. This 
apostolate awaits recognition. A few here and there have 
acknowledged its claim and the congregations they compose have 
conformed their discipline and worship to the authoritative utter- 
ance of this supreme representative on earth of the glorified Lord. 

Such a congregation is that occupying a spacious and comely 
building upon Fifty-seventh street just west of Ninth avenue 
in the city of New York. The service in that edifice, as it was 
witnessed a few months ago, was, as always at the morning hour, 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. The forms were solemn 
and imposing. Of the congregation of perhaps one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty-five, at least twenty-five or thirty wore 
vestments, and held apparently some official position. The vest- 
ments were varied. The principal celebrant, termed the ‘‘ Angel 
of the Church,’’? was garbed in a white silk robe elaborately 
trimmed with a golden border with a large gold or gilded cross 
embroidered upon the back; others wore long white albs with a 
girdle at the waist; others, the more familiar cotta or rochet, a 
short linen surplice ; several, a black cape; and others simply long 
black or purple cassocks. The service was highly ritualistic. 
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With the exception of a brief homily, it was entirely intoned or 
sung; lighted candles were upon the altar; during the prayers 
incense was burned in a brazen censer; the holy oblation was 
placed with due ceremony upon the altar, and the angel, officiating 
as priest, in the act of consecration stood with his back to the 
people. The congregation joined heartily and reverently in the 
responses, in the intoning of the creed and in the Psalms, the Te 
Deum and the Gloria. 

A unique and somewhat startling feature of the occasion, during 
the administration of the elements, was the sound of a voice, 
evidently not that of any of the officiating ministers, uttering 
words interspersed with articulate but unintelligible sounds. These 
utterances came spontaneously first from a priest at the side of the 
chancel, and then from a layman in the body of the church, and 
were prophetic manifestations, together with the speaking with 
tongues. So faras the meaning of the words could be caught, 
they seemed to be those of ordinary exhortation and encouragement, 
but uttered in a strained, unnatural tone with explosive articula- 
tion, as if forced out involuntarily. The service was not in the 
least interrupted by this occurrence ; apparently no one noticed or 
heeded. It is understood, however, that all such words are care- 
fully taken down and recorded as inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

This congregation, which is one of three in New York and ten 
in this country, is the most prominent representative in the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere of the movement which has its headquarters in 
England, and of which it is proposed at this time to give a brief 
account. What is to be here said of this remarkable manifesta- 
tion in the middle of this nineteenth century naturally divides 
itself into statements‘as to its History, its Doctrine, and its Polity. 

I. [ts History.—Its development commenced in England nearly 
seventy years ago. The great events of the closing years of the 
last century and the early years of this, including the French 
Revolution, the rise and fall of Napoleon, the subversion of exist- 
ing governments and the setting up of new empires, were accepted 
by many devout men in England and elsewhere as presaging the 
consummation of all things, the coming of the Lord and the close 
of the present dispensation. In England especially there was 
agitation and expectation. Prominent among these awakened 
souls was Edward Irving, the eloquent pastor of the Scotch Pres- 
byterian Church in London. He denounced the worldliness and 
sin of the times, and preached plainly that the day of the Lord 
was at hand. Especially did he urge that all Christians should 
pray for and expect the return of the spiritual gifts of apostolic 
days. His assistant, the Rev. S. J. Scott, who was even more 
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confident than Irving that such gifts would be conferred, while 
visiting Scotland in March, 1830, believed that he witnessed an 
actual manifestation of the power of the Holy Ghost in the restor- 
ation of the gift of tongues and of prophecy. This was mani- 
fested in the person of a young invalid Scotch girl, named Mary 
Campbell, living in the neighborhood of Glasgow. Deeply im- 
pressed with the prevailing worldliness and in hope of special 
manifestations of the power of the Holy Ghost, she had been 
urgent in prayer, and impelled by a higher power as she believed, 
she began to utter sounds articulate but unintelligible to herself or 
to those around her. These were followed by explanations which 
partook of the nature of prophecy. 

Devout people accepted these manifestations as the ‘ tongues 
and prophesying *’ of Scripture. Miraculous healings in answer 
to prayers were also witnessed, and soon the phenomena were 
repeated in a family of Macdonalds at Port Glasgow. The tidings 
quickly spread and a number of persons, mostly members in Lon- 
don of the Church of England, proceeded to Scotland to make 
personal investigation. Being entirely persuaded of the super- 
natural character of these utterances, they returned and began to 
pray that like blessings might be bestowed upon them. Soon 
their prayers were apparently answered and the conviction that by 
a special outpouring of the Holy Ghost spiritual gifts had been 
restored spread rapidly and not without much excitement. 

Kdward Irving, thoroughly convinced, became so extreme in his 
utterances and so denunciatory of the existing order of things that 
in the year 1832 he was first suspended and then deposed from the 
ministry by the Presbytery of Annan in Scotland. The larger part 
of his congregation went out with him and he continued to preach 
with great power the speedy coming of the Lord. It is admitted 
that both Mr. Irving and many others, especially among the 
younger men, who were carried away by the excitement of the 
time, were indiscreet in their speech and actions. The movement, 
however, continued to spread, some speaking as prophets moved 
by the Holy Ghost, some acting as evangelists and some filling the 
pastoral office. 

In 1832, by the mouths of those who were accepted as prophets, 
words believed to be from the Holy Ghost were spoken, calling 
certain men by name to be apostles. The first man thus men- 
tioned was John Cardale, a layman of the Church of England, a 
solicitor by profession. The call of others followed until in 1835 
the number was completed and a twelvefold apostolate was again 
seen in the Church. 

Soon after the call of the first apostle, he was bidden through a 
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prophet to ordain as an evangelist a young man who had already 
been laboring in the work, and this first ordination took place on 
Christmas eve, 1832. Others followed rapidly, and among them 
that of Mr. Irving, April 5, 1833. Mr. Irving, however, who 
had been so prominent in the early work, died the next year.* 
From this time the organization progressed rapidly until it assumed 
the very elaborate form in which it now exists, every step being 
taken, as its advocates believe, under the direction of the Holy 
Ghost speaking through prophets. 

The conception of their position as it thus ultimately formed 
itself in the minds of this company was as follows: 1. That the 
day of the Lord was rapidly drawing near, when Christ would 
again return to claim the kingdom. 2. That in preparation for 
this supreme event the apostolate, which through the sin and 
unbelief of the Church had been taken away, was now restored 
vith twelve representatives appointed to close the dispensation 
answering to the twelve chosen at the beginning. 38. This was 
not the inauguration of a new sect or Church, but was a setting 
forth of the true spiritual headship of the Church Universal with 
the divine appointment of the Lord’s earthly representatives—the 
revived apostolate. Therefore the twelve, so appointed, claimed 
jurisdiction over the Church on earth, and guided by prophetic 
utterances were to lead it into all truth both in doctrine and order. 

As a practical manifestation of this claim of universal headship, 
a ‘* testimony ’’ of what God was doing was prepared, which, in 
January, 1836, was presented to the bishops of the Church of 
Kngland and Ireland; and in 18388 “a larger testimony” was pre- 
sented to the crowned heads and religious dignitaries of the conti- 
nent and more especially to the Pope, the emperor of Austria and 
the king of France ; these three being considered typically repre- 
sentative of Christendom, and as manifesting in their official posi- 
tion the threefold character of our Lord’s authority as the Mel- 
chizedee King and Priest, and in their actual position the threefold 
perversion of that authority.t 

‘* During the meeting of the thirteenth Council in June, 1836, 
the second called apostle, Henry Drummond, member of Parlia- 
ment, speaking in the power of the Holy Ghost, was made to 
declare that the Lord would divide Christendom among the apos- 
tles, as the princes of the tribes of Israel. And the whole conti- 
nent of Europe was so divided, and to each portion an apostle 
assigned, while the two senior apostles respectively were shown 


* In England the adherents of this body have been popularly known as “ Irving- 
ites,’’ but they themselves entirely disclaim the name. 
t Narrative of Hvents, by F. V. Woodhouse, p. 61. 
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that England and Scotland with Switzerland formed their 
tribes.’’* At this time the movement was confined chiefly to 
Great Britain and Ireland, but since then it has gradually extended 
itself until there are now representatives in many lands. There 
are well-organized churches in Berlin and other European capitals, 
and one at least in Australia. 

From time to time new revelations in reference to organization, 
tithes, worship, vestments, liturgies and the laying on of hands 
were received, until in about 1848 the organization assumed essen- 
tially the form it now manifests. Statistics are withheld and little 
is made of numbers, but the movement has never been active in 
proselyting and the increase of adherents during the last thirty 
years, if apparent at all, has certainly been slow. 

II. Doctrine.—In doctrine the Catholic Apostolic Church agrees 
in fundamentals with the historic Churches. It accepts the three 
ecumenical creeds, the Apostles’, the Nicene and the Athanasian. 
In regard to the sacraments it takes very high ground, holding 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration and defining in its cate- 
chism the benefits conveyed in baptism as follows: ‘‘ Being by 
nature born in sin and the children of wrath, we receive herein 
the remission of sins; and are made through the operation of the 
Holy Ghost members of Christ, the children of God and inheri- 
tors of the Kingdom of Heaven.’’+ Baptism is administered by 
affusion or sprinkling. With reference to the Lord’s Supper, it 
rejects the doctrines of transubstantiation and consubstantiation, 
but it defines the Eucharist as ‘‘ the great memorial sacrifice 
offered continually in commemoration of the one oblation offered 
upon the cross once for all by Jesus Christ ;’’ and it affirms ‘‘ we 
present therein before God the Body and Blood of Christ broken 
and shed for us; even as Christ Himself our High Priest in the 
heavens appears before God as the Lamb as it had been slain.’’+ 
‘‘ The outward part or sign is the bread and wine, but the inward 
part is the Body and Blood of Christ which are verily and indeed 
present in this sacrament and are spiritually received by the faith- 
ful in the Lord’s Supper.’’§ 

But the great central distinguishing doctrine which gives shape 
and color to the attitude, the belief and the worship is that of the 
imminent personal return of the Lord. The movement had its 
birth, as we have seen, in a conviction that the world was approach- 
ing its last days, that the wars and rumors of wars that were to 
precede the coming of the Son of man were already manifest. 
This conviction was confirmed by the prophetic utterances which 
* Narrative of Events, pp. 57, 58. t Catechism, Part ii, Q. 11. 

+ Catechism, Part ii, Q. 6. $ Tbid., Q. 12, 13. 
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the eager awakened minds believed to be inspired by the Holy 
Ghost. The entire organization was a restoration of the doctrine, 
the government and the manifestations of apostolic days, a revival 
in a corrupt and worldly Church of its pristine purity as a prepara- 
tion for a coming glory ; a readornment of the long-degraded and 
defiled bride that she might be arrayed in apparel meet to welcome 
the returning bridegroom. 

There were twelve apostles at the opening of the dis ensation. 
Paul was appointed as the first of a line of successors; but 
through worldliness and sin the Church was accounted unworthy ; 
the blessing of the apostolate was withdrawn and Paul had no suc- 
cessor. Now as the dispensation is drawing to a close a second 
twelve are divinely appointed. They are to have no successors, 
but before their work shall close there will be the beginning of 
the end; the Lord will appear in glory, or at least there will be 
manifest the signs that He is at hand. ‘‘ They believe that the 
restoration of the apostles is the fulfillment of the promise to 
send Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great and dread- 
ful day of the Lord.’’* Thus they look for a speedy coming of a 
time of “great tribulation; for win’s and storms of judgment by 
which the Church shall at last be purified.” But in the meantime 
and preceding this, an elect of the elect is being gathered out, ‘‘ a 
firstfruits—the company who are sealed with the seal of the 
Living God while the angels are holding back the four winds.’’+ 
These will be caught up into the air to meet the Lord, and with 
Him will be safe from every danger while the Church below still 
struggles with sorrow and distress. As their principal expounder 
in this country puts it: ‘‘ The coming of the Lord to His saints 
and His coming with His saints are distinct events and must not 
be confounced. Before He sets His feet upon the earth and while 
He is yet hidden in the clouds of heaven, He will gather His 
saints to Himself, and this will be done at different times answer- 
ing to the distinct seasons of firstfruits and harvest. All this may 
be invisible to the world as was His own resurrection, but He 
will afterwards reveal Himself and His Church so that every eye 
will see Him.’’t 

During the stress and storm from which the elect of the elect 
have been rescued, the Jews will be gathered at Jerusalem, and at 
the visible coming of the Lord they will be converted, the first 
resurrection will occur; a grand missionary era will be inaug- 
urated; Satan will be bound; all nations brought in, and the 
millennial glory will prevail. At the close of that period, again 





* The Catholic Apostolic Church, W. W. Andrews, p. 45. 
+ Andrews, p. 46. ¢ Andrews, footnote, p. 46. 
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Satan will be loosed, rebellion will break out and then the final 
judgment and the end. How soon these sublime events shall 
be inaugurated is unknown, but the whole fabric of belief rests 
upon the assumption that the restored apostolate is to witness the 
close of this dispensation and the gathering to the Lord of the 
firstfruits. There is no provision for any interregnum or provision 
for a Church bereaved again of its apostles, and still waiting. 

Yet, one by one, this second twelve have passed away, while the 
Church has remained in the attitude of eager expectancy. Now 
but one apostle remains, Francis V. Woodhouse, living at Albrey, 
about twenty miles from London, and he is ninety-five years old. 
While he lives the apostolic acts, such as ordination and new direc- 
tions, continue, his authority being delegated to coadjutors who 
represent him in the different communities of disciples. But with 
his death their power will lapse. If asked, ‘‘ What then?’ they 
decline to admit that they have considered such contingency. As 
this surviving apostle has himself expressed it: ‘‘ The faith and 
hope of tke well-instructed members of the churches rest upon 
such a sure foundation that they are not careful regarding the 
future. Even if such a question should be proposed to them, the 
answer made to it in the spirit of faith would be: ‘ Sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof.’ And the spirit of hope in them would 
suggest the further answer, Who can tell what a day may bring 
forth? ‘If I will that he tarry till I-come, what is that to 
thee ?’ ’’# 

III. Polity.—It is a little difficult in the present instance to draw 
a precise line between doctrine and polity, as the latter is largely 
determined by the former, being in a great measure symbolical 
and illustrative. It is certainly doctrinal to hold that by divine 
permission and in consequence of the unbelief ef the Church the 
apostolate lapsed, and that it is divinely restored as a recovered 
blessing to signalize the close of the dispensation, but its reémerg- 
ence shapes and determines the accepted polity. The crucial text 
is Eph. iv. 11-13: ‘‘ And he gave some apostles; and some 
prophets ; and some evangelists; and some pastors and teachers ; 
for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ; till we all come in the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God unto a per- 
fect man unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” This is the appointed fourfold ministry. Apostles are 
the representatives of Christ, ministers, in the universal as dis- 
tinct from the local church; the ultimate tribunal by which all 
questions of doctrine and discipline are to be decided. Prophets 


* Narrative, p. 143. 
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are associated with the apostles, and their office is to be used of 
the Holy Ghost for the giving light upon the Scriptures and 
revealing the mind of Christ to His Church, but it belongs to the 
apostles to discern the meaning of the Word of the Lord thus 
spoken. Evangelists preach the gospel of the kingdom, not so 
much to draw men to Christ as to announce to those already 
believing, His speedy coming and God’s way of preparation for it. 
The pastor is used by the apostles as their helper in matters more 
immediately pertaining to the cure of souls. 

The principal local churches are each under the care of a chief 
pastor or ‘‘ angel,’? who constitutes the link of communion be- 
tween his own flock and the apostles. 

This fourfoldness of ministry is also brought out in the local 
church so far as circumstances permit. In every fully organized 
church there is a body of elders; and as Christ, the Angel of the 
Church Universal, has under Him a fourfold ministry of apostles, 
prophets, evangelists and pastors, so the angel by whom He is 
represented in each particular church should have the same four 
forms of ministry in his elders, some associated with him in the 
ruling of the flock, the others exercising prophetic, evangelistic 
and pastoral ministries. In each congregation there are also 
deacons chosen by the people, but ordained by the apostle or the 
angel of the church. They assist in public service, counsel the 
people, minister to the poor, and, if need be, preach and baptize. 
There are also underdeacons and deaconesses. 

The advocates of this polity point to its agreement with each of 
the principal ecclesiastical systems now existing. Like the Church 
of Rome, it provides a centre of unity for all Christendom ; like 
the Episcopal form, it has the threefold ministry of bishops, priests 
and deacons, only this complete ministry belongs to each congre- 
gation ; like the Presbyterian, it has pastors, elders and deacons ; 
like Congregationalism, it recognizes the local church, when com- 
pletely developed, as having all forms of ministry within itself.* 

For its pecuniary support the church depends upon tithes and 
offerings, the tithes being used primarily for the direct support of 
the ministers and their helpers and the offerings for the ordinary 
expenses of worship, for the support of the poor and other matters 
outside of the cure of souls. There are also special offerings for 
evangelistic work and to meet unusual expenses, such as apostolic 

visitations and the like. The local church sends to the angels of 
the seven churches in London (as the deacons of the Church Uni- 
versal) a tithe of its tithes; and the tithes of all the churches are 
considered as forming one fund to be disbursed by the seven 


* See Andrews, Bib. Sac., Jan., Feb., 1866. 
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deacons of the Church Universal for the support of the work in 
all lands according to the direction of the apostles. 

As the amount of the tithes in the local church is usually not 
sufficient for the support of the full number of its ministers, 
ordinarily only the angel of the church and a small proportion of 
the priests are entirely ‘‘ separated’’ to the work and set free 
from the cares of secular life. Others, although ministering in 
the sanctuary, are largely charged with their own support: More- 
over, no minister receives from the tithe fund more than he seems 
to require for his support and for that of his family, excepting 
that when traveling in the service of the Church his expenses are 
paid. Did the resources of the Church permit, it would be con. 
sidered desirable that all the priests should be freed from secular 
cares and be enabled to give all their time to the spiritual work. 

For the rest, it may be said that the Eucharist is the central and 
principal service, celebrated with full ceremonies every Lord’s 
day morning; a complete and rich liturgy is used; symbolical 
vestments, some of which are elaborate and ornate, are worn by 
all officiating ministers; incense symbulizing the prayers of the 
saints is burned; the altar with lighted candles occupies the cen- 
tral position in the church. While having no stated place in the 
order of worship, it is frequently supplemented by ‘‘ speaking 
with tongues,’’ and also by words of prophecy by the Holy 
Ghost. In short, all the appointments of the church and the 
ordering of the service are highly symbolical and picturesque. 

The mission of the Catholic Apostolic Church is essentially 
that of witnessing. Beyond its proclamation of its divine position 
and claims, and its constant heralding of the speedy coming of the 
Lord, it undertakes no extended missionary work, takes little part 
in philanthropic movements or systematic evangelizing. Its 
attitude is mainly one of expectancy. As one of the ministers 
said in answer to an inquiry as to the amount of effective practical 
work he was accomplishing, it may be well deemed a worthy 
service and of vital interest, that as the great crisis approaches 
there should be those who are withdrawn from the ordinary work 
of the world and at the altar constantly engaged in offering for a 
cold and worldly Church the intercessory sacrifice. 


It has been the endeavor of the present writer to represent the 
position of the Catholic Apostolic Church as explained by those 
who are themselves a part of the movement, but before leaving 
the subject it seems proper, without attempting any detailed criti- 
cism, to call attention to two or three points which this examination 
impresses upon the mind, 
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1. As was intimated in the beginning of the article, the movement 
is something entirely unique in the history of the Church. The 
claim made by the leaders differentiates it in scope and character 
from any other. It looks upon Christ’s visible Church as one, now 
wrongfully divided into diverse if not antagonistic bodies. To 
this divided Church the Great Head has in these last days spoken 
through the Holy Ghost and given a visible earthly head, His 
representative, the restored apostolate, to be the centre and sym- 
bol of returning unity. Unlike the papacy, which also claims 
headship, it acknowledges all branches of the Church as integral 
parts of the one body and extends its blessing to all. Therefore 
it permits any minister of any branch of the Church who accepts 
this teaching to be ordained by its apostles or their coadjutors, or 
if he already has received episcopal ordination, to have his orders 
confirmed, and then to continue in his work in his own place, as 
pastor-or officer of the denomination he serves. It claims in 
numerous places little circles of believers who have been quick- 
ened into new life, and sends to them from time to time an angel 
or priest to encourage and edify them, but desires them so long 
as they are few in number still to remain as members and active 
Christians in their present connections. 

2. To the unimpassioned observer, it would seem as if the reve- 
lations made, as it is claimed, by the Holy Ghost in these latter 
days were in regard to matters which the Word of God teaches us 
secondary in character and of trivial importance. With the 
exception of the emphasis laid upon the imminence of the second 
advent, which, after all, adds little or nothing to the eloquence of 
our Saviour’s warning, ‘‘ Watch therefore, for ye know not what 
hour your Lord doth come,” the revelations are in regard to ritual 
in worship, symbolism in vestments, antitypical form in Church 
polity, eventuating, so far as possible, in a revival in more spiritual 
form of the types and shadows of the Hebrew temple worship. 

3. Notwithstanding this apparent inadequacy of meaning, the 
remarkable vitality of the movement is noticeable. It has now 
been in progress nearly seventy years; the novelty has long since 
passed away ; since the death of Edward Irving it has not pro- 
duced a single advocate of noticeable personality or commanding 
power, the only names in this country so far as the present writer 
is aware, widely recognized outside of the special circle, being 
those of the Rev. William W. Andrews and his brother, the Rev 
Samuel J. Andrews, the author of a scholarly work upon the Life 
of Our Lord. The movement has never, since its early days, been 
proclaimed with vehemence or sensational methods, but has been 
quiet, retired and in this country almost unobserved; yet it has 
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continued, holding its own and probably enlarging slowly in num- 
bers. The seven churches in London, representative of the seven 
historic churches of Asia Minor, continue, and in them and else- 
where, as in New York, the imposing ritual attending the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist is manifested with reverent solemnity 
every Lord’s day morning. Although the Lord delays His coming, 
their faith and their confident expectancy are apparently as bright 
as ever. The old age of the remaining apostle, whose death 
would bring to an abrupt end all apostolic powers, does not disturb 
them. He is the antitype of John, and in him, as he himself 
intimated in words already quoted, may be fulfilled the expectation 
of the early disciples who misunderstood the Lord’s words regard- 
ing the former apostle, ‘‘ If I will that he tarry till I come.” 

Finally, it may be said that this movement and phase of belief 

is the bright consummate flower of a type of the religious mind 
always present in the Church, poetic, transcendental, speculative. 
In a frequent development, it sees the spiritual reflected and ex- 
pounded in the material—ordinary acts or scenes becoming replete 
with symbolism. ‘This seems to have a marked illustration in the 
Catholic Apostolic movement. Symbolism runs riot. Not only 
are the seven churches reproduced, but the tabernacle of the 
wilderness lives again in the Church polity—the forty-eight central 
officers, for example, representing the forty-eight boards that 
enclosed the sacred tent. The movement, as a whole, is antitypi- 
sal of the work of Elijah or of the Baptist. London is the heart 
of Zion; Aldrey, where the remaining apostle lives, the head. In 
the service, confession and absolution answer to the morning and 
evening burnt offering, the vestments of the priests have their 
special meaning, the incense is typical of the prayers of the saints, 
and so on down to the most minute details of polity and worship. 
It is the same type of mind which manifests itself, sometimes in 
the visions and dreams of the anchorites of the early days; some- 
times in the mysticism of the Middle Ages; again in the inner 
illumination of the Quakers; in the special revelations of a 
Swedenborg, and in our day in the higher life movement, the faith 
cure, Christian Science, and some phases of premillennialism. 

It would be both flippant and ill-advised to speak of this type of 
mind as abnormal, unbalanced, or ineffective. It is too frequently 
seen and in many instances it is too influential to be ignored or 
belittled ; it is manifested in too many elevated and saintly souls 
to be spoken of with a slur; but without offense, it may be added 
that it is foreign to the ordinary, matter-of-fact, practical mind 
that distinguishes the larger part of the effective workers, whether 
in the world or the Church. For example, those who investigated 
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and reported upon the first manifestations of the speaking with 
tongues and the prophesying apparently gave no arguments or 
determining reasons for accepting these phenomena as of the Holy 
Ghost. They were simply satisfied that such was the case. Led, 
as they believed, by the Spirit, they felt it to be so, and further 
argument was unnecessary. So also with the successive prophetic 
utterances down to the present day. To him whose heart is 
opened to accept them, they are revelations from God; but no 
formal argument in their behalf assails the unbeliever ; no manifest 
seal attests their verity. Men and women of a mental and spir- 
itual habitude attuned to vibrate in response to transcendental influ- 
ences will see much in the pretensions of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church that will appeal to them, and should they come within the 
influence of its ingenious symbolism, its solemn and stately ritual, 
its quiet, persistent faith, its fervent looking for ‘‘ that blessed 
hope and the glorious appearance of our Saviour Jesus Christ,’’ 
they will be not unlikely to accept its revelation, as in very truth, 
in a dispensation hastening to its close, the message of the coming 
Lord to His waiting Church. 

On the other hand, those of us whose minds are more prosaic 
and practical, who in our reading of history find that such pre- 
millennial anticipations are perennial, who see in the Scriptures no 
hint of a revival of the symbolism of the world’s infancy, or of 
the continuance of a human priesthood, who believe that Christ’s 
Church is slowly but surely conquering the world,—will be likely 
to look upon this movement, not as heralding a closing dispensa- 
tion, but as one of the many millenarian conceptions which, quick- 
ened by an imagination burdened with the evil of the times, have 
shone for a while with alluring brilliancy, and then, silently fading 
out, have taken their place as passing episodes in the history of 
the ever-living Church of God.* 

New York. ; ERSKINE N. WHITE. 


* Since the above was written the following additional information has been 
received : 

Francis V. Woodhouse, the sole surviving apostle, will be ninety-five years of 
age next February (1900). He is still able to weigh and decide matters of import- 
ance, but the real burden of the care of the churches comes on his coadjutors, of 
whom three are living, two only however being able to do active service. On these 
two, Mr. Heath and Dr. Capodose, falls a very heavy burden and they no longer 
leave England, but minister by Apostolic Delegates in other lands in matters which 
require the presence of an Apostolic Ministry ; or, more properly, the apostle thus 
ministers, for the delegates are his and not the coadjutors. 

It is expected that a great testimony will be delivered in New York in the late 
Fall of this year (1899) by five ‘‘ Angel-Evangelists.’’ There will be three ad- 
dresses by each of the five evangelists delivered synchronously in different parts of 
the city. This is the usual form of bearing the solemn testimony. 











VI 


THE POPULAR DEMAND FOR YOUNG 
MINISTERS. 


HE territory of discussion into which this theme leads us is 
‘* exceeding broad,” as extensive, in fact, as our humanity,— 
for all the elements of our being, physical, mental, moral, social 
and spiritual, bear upon our calling, to prosper or to hinder our 
work; and these elements are operated upon favorably or un- 
favorably in, if not directly by, the passing years. The many 
phases of the subject presented remind us of the Scripture adjec- 
tive, zodvzoixtdos, ‘‘manifold ” (many-colored) (ph. iii. 10), They 
defy a complete analysis, and much will be left unsaid after the 
most careful catalogue of particulars. While the ministerial func- 
tion comprehends more than preaching (so that a good preacher 
may fail of success from the lack of other qualities, and a poor 
preacher may succeed because of compensating excellences), it, 
nevertheless, stands true that the great work of the Christian min- 
ister is to ‘ preach the Word.” This is shown by the fact that 
candidates are usually accepted or rejected as they prove them- 
selves satisfactory or not in the pulpit. This paper, therefore, 
considers the popular demand, for the most part, in its bearing 
upon pulpit ministrations. 

Only let it be remembered that we are speaking of our churches 
in general, and not particularly of Jarge organizations in our great 
cities, which require maturity and experience in their pastors, and 
we venture the assertion that the man of twenty or twenty-five 
years’ growth and experience in the ministry cannot compete before 
our churches with the young men who come directly from our 
theological institutions with their ‘‘ five barley-loaves”’ of theol- 
ogy and ‘‘ two small fishes’’ of experience. The genial Oliver 


Wendell Holmes writes of the young doctor ‘‘ waiting for his bald 
spot to come so that he may get into practice.’’ The minister 
with the bald spot is liable to go out of service. Would not Paul 
to-day command, ‘‘ Let no man despise thy years,’’ instead of 
‘*thy youth?’’ Is not the Church reénacting the policy of Reho- 
boam in ‘ forsaking the counsel of the old men’’ and in counsel- 


ing with ‘‘ young men?’’ It would seem that the centre of 
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gravity, so to speak, of a minister's life influence had gone back 
considerably toward the earlier years. Time quickly passes away. 
The faithful preacher is bent upon success ; ‘‘ and when he thinks, 
good, easy man, full surely his sermon is a-ripening,’’ he wakes up 
to find that he is ‘‘ a back number ’’ in popularestimation. There 
was some point to the remark of a father, speaking of the min- 
istry, that he wanted his boy to study some — that he 
could use after he was grown up. 

We will all gladly recognize that there are certain valuable and 
attractive traits in promising young ministers. Such, for instance, 
are the following : 

1. Freshness of thought. Intellectual tools have been whetted 
during some seven to ten years of close study. The domain of 
spiritual truth is a new territory, and the thoughts of the young 
man are, in many cases, his new discoveries. How bright and 
attractive they appear to him! They impress him greatly, and 
the hearer is, naturally, strongly impressed also, for pulpit power is, 
mostly, the impression of soul upon soul. Mr. Beecher, in his Yale 
Lectures, refers to the love-principle in the Apostle Paul. ‘‘ In 
him,’’ he declares, ‘‘ it took on a more enthusiastic form than it 
did in the Saviour. It was, as one might say, a novelty with him. 
It was the eternal state of the Saviour, widely diffused and devel- 
oped, and like a native atmosphere such as envelops the whole 
earth. In the apostle it seems more like an intense or concen- 
trated inspiration. It was news to him, indeed, and good news. 
It inspired evidently and vividly every part of his life.’’ We 
probably utter a truth with the greatest energy when it first 
crosses our vision. With years it becomes a part of our life. We 
take it as a matter of course. A blind man, suddenly restored to 
sight, would show the greatest ecstasy as to light. 

2. The young minister is more apt, to concentrate his energies 
on the sermon than is an older preacher. His audience and his 
sermon are his world. These almost bound his horizon. The 
discourse takes during delivery, and, in fact, all through the week, 
the full force of the man. It is his goal. He is totusin illo. He 
obeys the rule laid down by Dr. William M. Taylor: ‘‘ The river 
of the week must flow with undivided current into the pulpit.’’ 
Later, however, the preacher is apt to broaden. He gets a world- 
wide sympathy. Music, art, general literature and other matters 
appeal to him. He also widens the sphere of his endeavors in 
various ways, and the sermon becomes perhaps rather an incident 
than the life and soul of the work. Hazlitt, writing of Coleridge, 
remarks, ‘‘ It is hard to concentrate all our attention and efforts on 
one pursuit except from ignorance of others, and without this con- 
42 
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centration of our faculties, no great progress can be made in any 
one thing.” Thus there is a danger even in ministerial growth, 
viz., that the serraon may lose in strength and power. 

3. The young are enthusiastic. The truth apprehended glows 
in their hearts, and they are confident that it will produce its 
legitimate results when declared by them. They expect to 
achieve everything. The thought is, ‘‘ ‘ Truth is mighty and will 
prevail’ as fast as we utter it.’’ Experience has not taught them 
their limitations, nor has repeated failure chilled their ardor. 
Alas, age shows that the world is not so easily moved toward 
righteousness and reform as we at first imagined, and we lose 
something of the earlier fire. 

4. We would refer, in a word, to the earnestness of manner, as 
well as of spirit, which attract people toward young men. Physi- 
cal force in the pulpit has its place, and its lack is sorely felt. A 
voice, strong and clear, like a feather to an arrow, is a valuable 
aid to bear the discourse to its destination. The people value in 
the pulpit vitality, energy and outburst of power. Besides, the 
minister with years loses in the power of his imagination and 
emotional nature, which tell powerfully upon an audience. He 
cares more for matter than for manner, while many of his hearers 
care less. ‘Then, too, ina world of evil and distrust, how attrac- 
tive is the innocence and faith of childhood! Is there nct some- 
thing analogous in the young minister, which our churches prize ? 
What a warm, confiding response is given to the welcome and 
appreciation of the first charge! Soon, however, the truth is 
seen that the most gushing natures are the first to cool. ‘‘ Quickly 
hot, quickly cold.’’ One, with experience, therefore, grows cau- 
tious, reserved and very prudent, and some of the charms of the 
earlier years are inevitably lost. 

It is needful to observe, further, in how many particulars the 
young man stands nearer to the average audience than those of 
greater maturity. 1. In language. His vocabulary is smaller 
than at a later period. He uses concrete expressions. The world 
of sense is nearest to humanity. People like references to persons 
and events—-would rather hear of David and Judas than of royalty 
and treason. 2. In thought. The young man is not so profound 
as he will be later. Years carry a minister from phenomena to 
principles, from history to philosophy, and he must be careful to 
keep close to the understanding of his hearers, using simple lan- 
guage and illustrations that all may get profit. Sermons for chil- 
dren reach much farther than we are apt to think. 38. In themes. 
A beginner uses the finest and most striking texts and the great 


staple topics of discourse. As years go by he is inclined to pass 
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over both these because he has employed them before. He seeks, 
as a discoverer, the less obvious relations of truth, taking for 
granted what to him has become as clear as sunlight. The people, 
however, do not get so well acquainted with prominent texts and 
truths as to tire of them. 4. In the treatment of themes. The 
young minister is inclined to preach to the conscience, declaring 
God’s truth and claims to the moral nature, which is the right 
manner of preaching—using a tone of authority, affirming without 
argumentation—announcing truths without waiting to debate them. 
The older preacher, however, may tend more toward reasoning— 
arguing points before an audience, refining and refuting, and so 
addresses culture rather than the universal heart of humanity. 
5. As to spirituality. May we not say that the earlier stages are 
nearer the apprehension of the vast majority of the congregation ? 
The higher experiences which come with years, vicissitudes, and 
various trials may seem often dreamy, intangible and even unin- 
teresting. 

Still further, there is a commendation for young men arising 
from the very nature of things. A pastor’s relations are su? 
generis. There is little danger that a physician or a lawyer will 
ever become a burden to patients and clients. He is therefore 
patronized up to the last day of efficiency, and then he cares for 
himself. Nor does he stand in a peculiar relation to the young. 
Law and medicine are indifferent to years, whether few or many, 
but the Gospel appeals especially to the young. Youth is the 
most promising time for moral and spiritual influences to do their 
work. It is the formative period, and formation is better than 
reformation. Our audiences are sometimes composed largely of 
the young. Parents are ready to sacrifice, if necessary, their own 
preferences and advantage for their children’s good. Besides, the 
young have been brought to the front by some institutions of our 
day as the ‘‘ Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor ’’ 
and ‘‘Andrew and Philip Brotherhoods.’’ Thus the young have 
acquired more influence as to the choice of pastors. 

Young ministers, moreover, often are called because of the 
promise which they give of future excellence. The people whis- 
per, ‘‘ He will make his mark.’’ They seek a young pastor often 
on the same principle that they buy a young unbroken horse 
rather than a well-trained one, thinking that he may develop 
something remarkable, while they know, or think they do, just 
what an older minister is, or can do. <A certain good-ripeness, 
experience, is cast aside for an uncertain expectation. 

Now there must be something wrong, notwithstanding all the 
excellences of the young preacher when appreciation does not 
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steadily increase with the attainment of qualities for usefulness. 
If it be said that ‘‘ the glory of young men is their strength,’’ we 
can answer in the words of Plutarch, at the time when Timoleon 
fought the Carthaginians with such great slaughter on the banks 
of the Crimissus, ‘‘ Art is no less requisite than strength.’’ 
Highest things are the most difficult; the best growth is the 
slowest growth, and there is no ripeness that can be -compared 
with that of the mature Christian minister, for it is the ripeness 
of the man and the preacher both. ‘‘ Art is long,’’ and the high- 
est art is to preach the glorious Gospel. What can compare in 
equipment with a knowledge of Christ in the whole range of 
human experience, and a tender sympathy with mankind that 
will draw from the treasures of the Gospel such things as the world 
needs? It takes time and thought, and suffering, too, to get all 
this, and when obtained it should be of priceless value to the 
Church. 

If a minister is not adapted to his work, if he neglects his call- 
ing, he must expect, as we say, to ‘‘ fail.’’ The conditions of 
success must be submitted to by pastors as well as by farmers or 
merchants. As on a high eminence all the winds of heaven blow, 
so it appears to us that at the lofty eminence of the ministerial 
caliing more conditions codperate to our success or failure than 
anywhere else, and when we think that we are caring for ninety- 
and-nine at once, we forget, perhaps, the one hundredth one, and 
there is a flaw in our work. If a minister aims perpetually at 
acquisition rather than at impartation as his ultimate object; if he 
thinks more of a system of truth than of men; if the dead line of 
fifty is in his case only another expression for the lazy line,—he 
must expect to drop out at length as a failure. If, however, years 
mean, as they should, a growing knowledge of God’s Word and 
of human nature, a larger experience in church and secular affairs, 
a ripening judgment and a deeper spirituality—in a word, growth 
Godward and manward, the result is a greater fitness for usefulness, 
and there should be a corresponding appreciation on the part of 
the people. The fact stands, however, that attainment, experience, 
ripeness, in the ministry are not valued as they should be by the 
people. Besides the influence of the young people in our churches, 
it often happens that the older members are only children in 
apprehension and judgment. A bishop could pick out a preacher 
for them better than they could themselves. There is a great 
waste of ministerial material where the world needs the severest 
economy, and our young men, especially in ministerial homes, 
are led to turn away—with some vehemence, it may be—from a 
pursuit with such uncertain issues. 
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The practical question inevitably presents itself, What is to be 
done? What can those who are growing old in the ministry do 
in view of the situation described? The answer comes under 
several heads. 

1. In regard to the attractiveness and efficiency of our personal 
ministerial labors: (1) We should obey the laws of health strictly, 
and so retain youth and vigor as long as possible. If the minis- 
terial career were in every case as long as man’s allotted period, 
three-score and ten years, we could only mourn the brevity of our 
existence and lament that the greatest vigor of body and mind 
must soon decline. A narrow range of life and influence is ours 
at the best. This thought should ihcite to a faithful care of the 
physical man. No engineer should know his engine so fully— 
what it can do and how he can handle it to the best advantage—as 
should the educated, thoughtful, conscientious, zealous minister, 
his physical resources and their relation to his work of brain and 
heart. He has to perform the finest work, the best work in the 
world. It is exhausting in its demands and abundant in quantity, 
and his tool, the brain, the whole man, in fact, must be kept in 
the best possible condition. He should therefore be well versed in 
physiology and hygiene and know the peculiarities of his own sys- 
tem. Thus he can pursue his work in the best manner and avoid 
courses that at forty, fifty or sixty may greatly diminish power or 
even undermine health and cut off life. The ambassador of God 
should be the best observer of divine laws, however expressed. 

(2) The great security of an active, fruitful ministry is in the 
culture of the heart. A warm, earnest heart will give life and 
power to one’s efforts and prevent them from degenerating to the 
mere mechanical discharge of perfunctory duties. Christ in per- 
sonal experience will hold the minister to Bible and saving truth, 
to the work of rescuing and building up men, in fact to the prac- 
tical side of preaching, for in Christ doctrine is life. Thus, too, 
will the minister be kept from studies foreign to his mission. 

(3) A good physical and spiritual condition will also aid in keep- 
ing the disposition sweet and in retaining enthusiasm. Impaired 
health, the many trials or the disappointments of the ministry, will 
tend often to sour the mind and produce unkindness of manner or 
speech. What the people desire and need in life’s experiences is 
a minister full of sunshine and cheer. The physical in influence 
runs up into the moral realm. A disordered stomach or liver will 
affect speech and action, causing one to say and do things which 
he would not do if well, and thus hurts his influence. 

(4) The minister must keep hard at work. If he would not lose 
ground, he must continue in daily and earnest study. If a young 
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pastor is not fond of study, or, at least, does not continue at it 
after college and seminary years by the constraint of conscience, 
the mind will lose its vigor and the sermons theirexcellence. And 
he must not only study, but his industry should be directed in the 
lines of success as a preacher and pastor. The personal will has 
a larger freedom in the ministry both as to industry and its direc- 
tion than it has, perhaps, in any other profession or pursuit. A 
preacher, however, cannot live on his reputation, nor on old ser- 
mons. He must be progressive in studies—must strive to apply 
Christ closer and closer to the individual and to society. Sermons 
must be kept up to the present development of the preacher that 
there may be the strong emphasis of personal conviction. The 
‘‘ barrel ’’ has been the ruin of many a preacher. Some sermons 
do not, with their half-truths, or in their manner of putting 
things, come up to the minister’s present conviction and maturity. 
Hence there is weakness in utterance, which is felt by the audi- 
ence. Other discourses have been used so frequently that they 
remind us of the comment on a famous opera singer, ‘‘ She had 
played the part too often for the sake of spontaneity.’’ 

(5) The minister must keep close to the people—to all classes 
and all ages. We are to sympathize with the young and the old 
—whatever their condition and needs. As the faithful moon ever 
keeps its unchanging countenance toward the earth, so is a minis- 
ter to keep his eye and heart toward his people. They are his 
books. He must love and study them. The sermon is not an idol 
to be set up and worshiped, but simply a bait to catch men. The 
measure of ministerial worth is the degree of influence for good 
put forth in behalf of his people. One must therefore grow 
toward humanity, not from it. Let the preacher reach as high as 
heaven in thought, but only that he may reach down closer and 
closer tv human hearts. He should fill up in qualifications toward 
the full measure of human need. He should speak up to men, 
not down to them. 

(6) It might be added that faults of manner should be ever 
watched and corrected. These are apt to creep into discourses 
with the increase of years. A monotonous, drawling or nasal way 
of speaking becomes a habit, perhaps, or the gestures get more 
awkward, and thus the preacher declines practically in value. 


Constant vigilance and, especially, good critical powers in a wife 
will be helpful here. 


One secret of a long and useful ministry is to make one’s self 
valuable in every way possible in the community. Have more 
than one string to your bow. Endear yourself by social qualities. 
Be a counselor and comforter. Take an interest in the schools, in 
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temperance and reform. Bring a moral influence to bear on every 
side of public and private life. As Mr. Beecher said, ‘‘ The grip 
of the pastor is harder to break than that of the preacher.”’ 

2. Besides a ‘‘ manifold’’ care for our personal ministerial effi- 
ciency, we may exert a healthful influence over congregations as 
regards the subject in hand. We mean that we may, judiciously 
of course, help the people to the right appreciation of a mature 
ministry in various ways, as by the press, in private intercourse 
and in charges to congregations when we may be able to con- 
gratulate them upon the acquisition of a man ripe in mind, spirit- 
uality and experience. Much may thus be done by instruction to 
balance whatever may be extreme in a tendency toward overrating 
youth in itself, 

3. We would say, in closing this paper, that our discussion 
makes evident the importance of schemes for ministerial support, 
when the term of service ends through age or infirmity. There 
are inherent in the nature of things some reasons for choosing 
young men for ministerial work which do not exist in the other 
professions. These reasons and the popular tendency pointed out 
indicate that it is proper—even a matter, perhaps, of justice, and 
not of charity—for the Church, by Disabled Ministers’ Funds, 
Boards of Relief and by Ministerial Retreats, such as that of the 


Presbyterians at Perth Amboy, N. J., to provide for those who 
serve the Church many years on small salaries, and who then, 
but for the above provisions, would be cast off in weakness and 
helplessness to shift for themselves. 

METUCHEN, N. J. N. J. M. BoGErtT. 
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MINNEAPOLIs is one of the cities of which it can be said, that it has 
become an influential centre of Presbyterian interests through the Home 
Mission work of the present generation. Where forty years ago there 
were but two weak and struggling churches of our denomination, there 
are now seventeen flourishing congregations. In the edifice of one of 
these, the Westminster Church, the Assembly of 1899 gathered for its 
deliberations. The pastor of the church, the Rev. Pleasant Hunter, 
D.D., was an admirable host, and was efficiently sustained in all his 
efforts for the comfort and convenience of the Assembly by Mr. William 
M. Tenney, Chairman, Mr. C. T. Thompson, Secretary, and the other 
members of the Committee of Arrangements. The church edifice is one 
of the most commodious and well appointed in the country, seats easily 
two thousand persons, and on several occasions during the sessions of the 
Assembly was filled to the doors with enthusiastic audiences. 

This was the second meeting of the Assembly with the Westminster 
Church, the previous meeting being in 1886, when the Rev. Robert F. 
Sample, D.D., was the pastor. The gathering of the present year made 
more emphatic the fact realized on the previous occasion, that no city in 
the country can exceed the city of Minneapolis in generous hospitality, 
Christian courtesy, and enthusiasm for the Church. The Assembly was 
heartily welcomed and royally entertained. 

The Moderator, at the opening session, was the Rev. Wallace Rad- 
cliffe, D.D., of Washington, D. C., and the text for his instructive and 
eloquent sermon was Prov. xxix. 18: ‘‘ Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.’’ The Moderator chosen as Dr. Radcliffe’s successor was 
the Rey. Robert F. Sample, D.D., now of New York city, who was 
elected largely on the ground of his successful career as a former pastor 
of the Westminster Church. The choice of Moderator proved to be a 
happy one. The business of the Assembly, under Dr. Sample’s direc- 
tion, was carried on efficiently, promptly and successfully. His addresses 
to Corresponding Delegates, and to the Assembly, were highly appro- 
priate, and at times much enlivened by a ready, quaint and sweet humor. 
Not the least among the influences tending to the success of the Assem- 
bly was the genial spirit of its Moderator. Dr. Sample appointed as 
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Vice-Moderator that able minister and efficient pastor, the Rev. Loyal 
Young Graham, D.D., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Two things in the Assembly’s action are specially worthy of comment. 
The first was the endeavor for the payment of the debts of all the 
Boards. The long-time debt of the Board of Home Missions, amount- 
ing in April, 1898, to $167,839, had been liquidated by special efforts 
made under the direction of Rev. John Dixon, D.D., Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Board, before the meeting of the Assembly. The debt 
of the Board -of Education, amounting to $7720, had been decreased 
to $5885 by careful management. The Board of Missions for Freed- 
men, which reported in 1898 a debt of $57,477, however, came up 
with a debt of $40,165. While a reduction of $17,000 from the 
debt reported in 1898 had been secured, the burden upon this Board 
was still too great to be satisfactory to the Church. A movement, 
therefore, was inaugurated on the first Friday of the Assembly’s ses- 
sions, under the direction of the Standing Committee on Freedmen, 
the Rev. Charles Herr, D.D, of Jersey City, N. J., Chairman, for 
the payment of this debt. Telegrams were sent with the Moderator’s 
signature to the pastors of the larger congregations, and a general mes- 
sage was sent to all the churches through the Associated Press and other 
newspaper channels, calling for collections on Sunday, May 21, for the 
debt, and also for individual subscriptions, report if possible to be made 
to the Moderator by Monday, May 22. On Monday, further, after the 
presentation of the customary report of the Standing Committee upon 
Freedmen, each of the Presbyteries was called upon to pledge itself by 
its Commissioners for a due and proper apportionment of the debt. The 
amount of collections reported by the Committee from the churches was 
something over $14,000, and the pledges and individual subscriptions 
of Monday morning and evening increased the total to $43,000. Up to 
the present writing, the Board of Freedmen has received about $20,000 
in cash of the sums promised. It is most earnestly to be hoped that 
before the first of October all the -pledges and subscriptions will have 
been paid in, and also, further, that benevolent friends of the Church 
may contribute to the liquidation of the small debt resting upon the 
Board of Education. The thanksgiving service held at the Assembly on 
the second Friday evening for God’s goodness to His Church, will then 
have become merely a prelude to the general rejoicing through all our 
borders, and the work of the Boards will go forward with a new impetus 
and enthusiastic support. 

The second important matter dealt with by the Assembly was the case 
of the Rev. A. C. McGiffert, D.D., professor in Union Theological 
Seminary, N. Y. This case began last year through the publication by 
Prof. McGiffert of a book entitled The History of Christianity in the 
Apostolic Age. This book, it was alleged, gave expression to opinions 
which were opposed to the teachings of the Westminster Confession. 
The Assembly of 1898, having had its attention drawn to the volume, 
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counseled Dr. McGiftert either ‘‘ to reconsider the questionable views set 
forth in his book,’’ or, if he could not conform such views to the Stand- 
ards of our Church, then “ peacefully to withdraw from the Presby- 
terian ministry.’’ Prof. McGiffert replied under date of May 15, 1899, 
to the action of the Assembly of 1898, in part, as follows: 

‘« The action of the Assembly, as well as the overture from the Pres- 
bytery of Pittsburgh upon which that action was based, make it evident 
that many of my positions, together with the spirit and purpose of my 
book as a whole, have been seriously misapprehended. Such misappre- 
hension I sincerely regret, and I wish here emphatically to repudiate the 
false constructions that have been placed upon my book in many quar- 
ters. So far as my views are concerned, they have been and remain, as 
I believe, in accord with the faith of the Presbyterian Church and of 
evangelical Christendom in all vital and essential matters, and I there- 
fore cannot feel that it is my duty, or even my right, in justice to myself 
and to my brethren, and to the Church of our divine Lord and Master, 
in which I am an office-bearer, to withdraw from the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church. In taking this position, to which I am con- 
strained by a profound sense of duty, I desire to say that I recognize 
gratefully the spirit of Christian kindness which animated those who 
joined in the action of the last Assembly, and appreciate the devotion to 
the truth and the concern for the welfare of the Church which prompted 
their action. I desire to say, also, that I yield to no one in my devotion 
to the truth and in my concern for the welfare of the Church.’’ 

The reply of Dr. McGiffert, along with overtures from ten Presby- 
teries upon the teachings of his book, were referred to the Committee 
on Bills and Overtures, which thoroughly considered the whole subject 
in several lengthy sessions, and finally, on Thursday, May 25, presented 
to the Assembly a report. The Committee was a unit upon the merits 
of the case, and was divided only upon the question of the form of 
the proposed reference of the matter to the Presbytery of New York. 
Eight members of the Committee desired that said Presbytery should 
be instructed as to the course to be pursued in the case, but thirteen 
members advocated the simple reference of the whole matter to the dis- 
cretion of the Presbytery of New York. It is to be emphasized that 
the Committee and the Assembly in everything substantial connected 
with this case were unanimous. This unanimity appeared, for one thing, 
in the reaftirmation of the deliverance of 1898 in the following words: 

‘« The Assembly notes the repudiation by Dr. McGiffert of the inter- 
pretation placed upon his utterances in said book as being not in accord 
with the Standards of our Church, and his assertion of devotion to the 
truth and his concern for the welfare of the Church, and while accepting 
the same as sincere, the Assembly, nevertheless, reasserts its deliverance 


of 1898, condemning the statements of said book as being such as to 
justify the interpretation so repudiated.’’ 
Further, the Committee proposed to the Assembly, and the Assembly 
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adopted unanimously by a rising vote, the following deliverance upon 
doctrine : 

** And in regard to fundamental doctrines of our Church involved in 
this matter, this Assembly solemnly declares: 

** 1. It is a fundamental doctrine of the Word of God and the Con- 
fession of Faith, that the Holy Spirit did so control the inspired writers 
in their composition of the Holy Scriptures, as to make their statements 
absolutely truthful, 7. e., free from error when interpreted in their natural 
and intended sense. All seeming discrepancies and contradictions in the 
Bible are to be referred to the limitations upon human knowledge. To 
hold that the Holy Scriptures are in any respect historically inaccurate, is 
to oppose the teaching of the Confession, Chap. i, Sec. 4, which declares 
that ‘the authority of the Holy Scriptures, for which it ought to be 
believed and obeyed, dependeth wholly upon God, the author thereof, 
and therefore it is to be received because it is the Word of God.’ 

‘¢ 2. It is a fundamental doctrine of the Word of God and the Con- 
fession of Faith that ‘ The Son of God, the second person in the Trinity, 
being very and eternal God, of one substance, and equal with the 
Father, did, when the fullness of time was come, take upon Him man’s 
nature, with all the essential properties and common infirmities thereof, 
yet without sin. So that two whole perfect and distinct natures, the 
Godhead and the manhood, were inseparably joined together in one 
person without conversion, composition or confusion.’ It is also a funda- 
mental doctrine that ‘ the Lord Jesus, in His human nature thus united 
to the divine, was sanctified and anointed with the Holy Spirit above 
measure; having in Him all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge; in 
whom it pleased the Father that all fullness should dwell’ (Confession, 
Chap. viii, Secs. 2 and 3). These doctrines of the Confession forbid 
any teaching respecting the Lord Jesus which would attribute to Him, 
in any particular, liability to error. 

‘* 3. It is also a fundamental doctrine of the Word of God and the 
Confession of Faith that ‘ our Lord Jesus, in the night wherein He was 
betrayed, instituted the sacrament of His body and blood, called the 
Lord’s Supper, to be observed in His Church unto the end of the world,’ 
and further that ‘ the Lord Jesus hath, in this ordinance, appointed His 
ministers to declare His Word of Institution to the people, to pray, and 
bless the elements of bread and wine,’ etc. (Confession, Chap. xxix, 
Secs. 1 and 3). No teaching which declares that the Lord’s Supper 
was instituted in any other manner than by the direct personal act of 
the Lord Jesus, is in harmony with the truth of the Holy Scripture, or 
loyal to the person of Jesus Christ. 

‘© 4, It is also a fundamental doctrine of the Word of God and the 
Confession of Faith that God justifies men ‘ by imputing the obedience 
and satisfaction of Christ to them, they receiving and resting upon Him 
and His righteousness by faith, which faith they have not of themselves; 
it is the gift of God. Faith, thus receiving and resting in Christ and 
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His righteousness, is the alone instrument of justification’ (Confession, 
Chap. xi, Sees. 1 and 2). Any teaching which in any way modifies or 
belittles the essential act and exclusive necessity of faith, in human sal- 
vation, is mischievous, and dishonoring to the Word and sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ. 

‘* This Assembly enjoins upon all Sessions and Presbyteries loyally to 
defend and protect these fundamental doctrines of this confessional 
Church.”’ 

The first item in this deliverance has to do with the historical accuracy 
of the Scriptures; the second with the infallibility of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; the third with our Lord's personal institution of 
the sacrament of His body and blood; and tbe fourth with the great 
Protestant doctrine of justification by faith, The fundamental character 
of these doctrines is self-evident. 

Following upon the unanimous adoption of this deliverance on doctrine, 
the Assembly, after full discussion, passed the following additional report 
of the Committee : 

‘« We recommend that the whole matter of the teachings of the Rev. 
A. C. McGiffert, D.D., in his book entitled A History of Christianity in 
the Apostolic Age, be referred to the Presbytery of New York, to which 
belongs the primary constitutional responsibility, for such disposition as 
in its judgment the peace of the Church and purity of doctrine may 
require.”’ 

This report was adopted by a two-thirds majority, and on motion the 
vote was made unanimous. The minority in this case favored the report 
presented by the Rev. Prof. Hobson of Chicago, and seven others, di- 
recting the Presbytery of New York to appoint a Committee of Confer- 
ence, to use every means to induce Dr. McGiffert to withdraw peaceably, 
‘‘but if he should refuse to do so then the Presbytery is directed as the 
last resort to proceed with the case in accordance with the provisions of 
the Constitution of the Church.’’ 

Two matters of historical interest were before the judicatory. One 
was the dedication of the monument to the Rev. John Boyd, the first 
minister ordained (1707) by the General Presbytery of the American 
Church. The invitation by the Synod of New Jersey to this dedica- 
tion was accepted, and a Committee consisting of the Moderator and 
Clerks was appointed to represent the Assembly on the occasion. The 
second dealt with ‘‘ The Minutes of the Convention of Delegates from 
the Synod of New York and Philadelphia and from the Associations of 
Connecticut,’’ 1766-1775. This Convention was held in order ‘‘ to pre- 
serve the religious liberties of the colonies against all encroachments, and 
to bless the benighted heathen on our borders with the glorious light of 
the Gospel.’? The original manuscript of these Minutes having come 
during the year into the possession of the Stated Clerk, he was authorized 
to prepare a copy of it for publication. 

Other matters considered by the Assembly were the following. The 
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report of the Committee upon the Charters of the Boards showed that 
all the Boards, with the exception of those of Home Missions and Foreign 
Missions, were by the provisions of the civil charters under the full control 
of the Assembly. The two latter Boards reported a doubt as to whether 
their charters gave the Assembly full right of control. The Assembly 
directed that they should ‘‘ reconsider the subject of the legal rights of 
the General Assembly under their charters, and if the opinions already 
expressed be confirmed, that the said Boards procure amendments to said 
charters, securing to the General Assembly complete control of all their 
affairs.’’? The Presbyterian system involves the positive control of the 
parts by the whole. In the matter of the Digest of its Acts and Deliv- 
erances the Assembly directed that the work of gathering material for the 
volumes should be carried on steadily from year to year, and in the office 
of the Stated Clerk. By this method the Digest will be ready for publi- 
cation at any time the Assembly may deem advisable. A proposed new 
method of appointing the Standing Committees of the Assembly, respect- 
ing which many overtures had been sent up by the Presbyteries, was 
referred to a special Committee of four ministers and three elders, with 
Rev. Isaac A. Cornelison, D.D., as Chairman, to report to the. next 
Assembly. Other Special Committees appointed by the Assembly were 
the following: Ministerial Education—Rev. S. J. Niccolls, D.D., Chair- 
man; Celebration of the Twentieth Century—the Moderator, Chair- 
man; Time of Notice of Intention to Appeal or Complain—the Modera- 
tor, Chairman; Omaha Seminary—Rev. William McKibbin, D.D., 
Chairman; and Vacancy and Supply—the Moderator, Chairman, The 
Presbytery of Jersey City was empowered to appoint a Committee to 
formulate a Constitutional Rule fixing the relation of pastor emeritus to 
a congregation; and the Presbytery of Westchester was instructed to 
formulate an overture dealing with ministerial representation in our 
Church judicatories, both Presbyteries to report to the next Assembly. 
Strong action was taken upon the subject of polygamy, and the elec- 
tion of an avowed polygamist from Utah to the House of Representa- 
tives. A petition was adopted to the Fifty-sixth Congress against the 
seating of Brigham H. Roberts, and also proposing an amendment to 
the National Constitution, ‘‘ defining legal marriage to be monogamic, 
and making polygamy and polygamous cohabitation, under whatsoever 
guise or pretense, a crime against the United States, punishable by severe 


penalties.”’ 
An overture from the Presbytery of Baltimore, with reference to the 


religious instruction of the cadets at the U. S. Naval Academy, raised an 
important question affecting religious liberty. Complaint had been made 
to the Presbytery that the rules of the Academy interfered with the 
attendance of certain cadets at the Presbyterian Church in Annapolis. 
The Assembly urged the removal of all restrictions, and recommended 
parents to assert their undoubted rights with the authorities to this end. 
Behind the overture is doubtless to be found the arrogant assumptions in 
matters of worship of certain of the Protestant Episcopal clergy. 
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The Assembly’s decisions upon questions of government and discipline 
were few in number. The ruling was made that ‘‘ the session of a judi- 
catory is a single sitting, or the sitting of a single day when continued, 
even though interrupted by a recess or recesses.’ 

By a large majority the Assembly rejected an overture proposing that 
prayer at the opening and closing of the meetings of church Sessions be 
made mandatory. The decision of the Assembly of 1893 was re- 
affirmed, that ‘‘ an inferior judicatory has not the right by overture to 
try to influence the decision of the Assembly on any pending judicial 
case.’’ Ten appeals and five complaints were placed in the hands of the 
Judicial Committee. These were all handled either by the Committee itself 
or by Judicial Commissions appointed upon recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. No one of them involved fundamental constitutional questions, 
though several of them seriously affected personal rights. 

The matter of the overtures from sixty-eight Presbyteries, asking that 
steps might be taken for closer union with the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, elicited no debate whatever upon the floor. The Committee on 
Bills and Overtures, after full consideration, recommended: that answer 
be made as follows: ‘‘ Whilst reiterating our confidence in the orthodoxy 
and Christian character of our Southern brethren, and our fraternal 
feeling and desire for a closer fellowship and a more effective union with 
them, we do not deem it wise to take any further action in the matter 
proposed.’’ In adopting this action the Assembly simply gave expres- 
sion to the feeling that the time for the beginning of a movement toward 
union had not come. The Committee in charge of the new Assembly 
Herald, the Rev. George W. Knox, D.D., Chairman, reported among 
other things that ‘‘ financial management should be associated with finan- 
cial responsibility,’’ and that therefore, as the Assembly Herald was 
preéminently the organ of the Boards, it should be under their contro). 
The Assembly felt the force of the position taken by the Committee, and, 
while continuing the magazine, adopted the recommendation that a Com- 
mittee of three should be appointed, one member from the Board of For- 
eign Missions, one from the Board of Home Missions, and one chosen by 
the remaining six Boards of the Church. This Committee was given 
entire control of the Assembly Herald in all matters pertaining to its 
production and editing, and is composed of the Rev. A. W. Halsey, 
D.D., Chairman; Rev. Charles L. Thompson, D.D., and Rev. Benja- 
min L. Agnew, D.D. 

The work of the Boards during the year reported upon to the Assem- 
bly showed an advance, as a rule, over the year previous. ‘There is no 
space in an article of this kind to enter into any detail of their opera- 
tions. It is sufficient, in a general way, to note that the receipts of the 
Boards for the year ending March 31, 1898, were $2,407,361, and for 
the year ending March 31, 1899, $2,590,612, an increase of $183,251. 
This increase was in part owing to the efforts made to remove the debts 
of the Boards, but none the less is it an encouraging sign in connection 
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with our missionary and benevolent work. The missionary force employed 
during the year was, in Home Missions, 1380 missionaries and 347 
teachers; in Foreign Missions, 702 missionaries and 2021 native helpers; 
in Sabbath-school work, 76 missionaries, and in missions for Freedmen, 
192 ministers and 233 teachers, being a total of 2350 missionaries and 
2601 teachers and other helpers. To this number should be added the 
732 ministers engaged by the Synods which sustain their own Home 
Mission work, viz., Pennsylvania, Baltimore, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, New York, and New Jersey. It is also proper in this con- 
nection to draw attention to the approval by the Assembly of the Rev. 
D. Stuart Dodge, D.D., as the President of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions; of the Rev. John Dixon, D.D., as Assistant Secretary of that 
Board; and of the Rev. A. Woodruff Halsey, D.D., as Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

The theological seminaries, judging from their reports, are all in either 
a fair or a prosperous condition, The number of students reported for 
the year was 786, being forty-seven less than in 1898; and the number of 
graduates 215, being thirty less than the previous year. The income of 
the seminaries for the year amounted to $308,103 and the expenses to 
$303,740. The institutions whose expenses exceeded their incomes were 
Western and San Francisco. Omaha Seminary, being in special need of 
financial assistance, was strongly commended to the benevolence of the 
churches. The elections of the Rev. Malcolm J. McLeod as professor 
in the Theological department of Lincoln University, and of the Rev. 
George B. Stewart, D.D., as president of Auburn Seminary, were ap- 
proved. The Assembly ordered that the theological seminaries ‘‘ be 
reminded of the rule which requires that students who pass from one of 
our seminaries to another, shall in all cases present satisfactory testimo- 
nials from the seminary from which they come.’’ 

The Assembly adjourned on Saturday, May 27, at one o’clock P.M. 
When it is remembered that the first Saturday afternoon was set apart 
for an excursion to St. Paul, tendered by the generous Presbyterians of 
that city ; that a part of Wednesday afternoon was given to an excursion 
around Minneapolis ; and that there were no evening business meetings of 
the judicatory, it will be seen that the meeting was the shortest in actual 
time devoted to work during the past twenty years. Yet every item of 
business was fully considered and Jeisure rather than haste was a charac- 
teristic of all the proceedings. Nowhere in the world can a legislative 
and administrative body be found which dispatches business more intelli- 
gently and promptly than does the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. 8. A. The Assembly will gather next year for its one 
hundred and twelfth annual meeting in the Washington and Compton 
Avenue Church, St. Louis, Mo., the Rev. F. W. Sneed, D.D., pastor. 


PHILADELPHIA. Wan. Henry Roperts. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE U. S. 


Tue sessions of the Southern Assembly, held in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Richmond, Va. (Dr. Robert P. Kerr, pastor), were 
harmonious and delightful. There was not a semblance of a judicial 
case, and the debates, though not wanting in earnestness and zeal, were 
all marked by a kindly Christian spirit. The retiring and incoming 
Moderators, Drs. Green and Cannon, were fine types of the character 
of the Church which they represent, and both made admirable presiding 
officers. 

Two happy incidents marked the very opening of the Assembly—a 
message of fraternal greeting from the Episcopal Council of the Diocese 
of Virginia, then in session in the same city, and the reception of the 
entire Ministerial Association of Richmond, of all denominations, with 
exchange of cordial Christian salutations. At a later period similar 
salutations were exchanged with the Northern Assembly at Minneapolis 
and the Cumberland Assembly at Denver. 

The usual annual reports of the Executive Committees showed health- 
ful progress. The Committee of Foreign Missions had closed the year 
without debt, with total contributions amounting to $145,000, and with 
155 missionaries in Africa, Brazil, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico. 
Of the fields just opened by the recent war, the Assembly determined to 
enter only Cuba, where, at Cardenas, she has already begun work. The 
most encouraging of all her missions is that to the Congo Free State. 
Messrs. Lapsley and Sheppard, a white man and a negro man, went out 
as pioneers to this field in 1890, and a year later opened their first station 
at Luebo, a thousand miles inland from the Atlantic coast, on the upper 
waters of the southern tributaries of the Congo. Eight years ago, the 
neighboring tribes were naked savages, some of them cannibals. But 
there is now at Luebo a Presbyterian church with three hundred com- 
municants, while the missionary force has grown to twelve, half of whom 
are colored. The Southern Church has been most successful with her 
colored missionaries, finding them earnest and faithful, and peculiarly 
adapted to the climate and people. Mr. Sheppard, particularly (who for 
his services as an explorer has been honored with membership in the 
Royal Geographical Society), is a most admirable man, greatly beloved 
by the natives, and said by veteran English missionaries to be the most 
excellent missionary on the Congo. On the death of Mr. Lapsley in 1892 
the children of the Church at home raised $10,000 with which to build 
a steamboat to be used by the mission in prosecuting its work. For vari- 
ous reasons the construction of this boat has been delayed; but the 
recent Assembly authorized its speedy building, and by the end of the 
year it will probably have joined the mission fleet that is doing such 
admirable service for Christ on the Congo. The Assembly calls for 
$200,000 for Foreign Missions during the current year. In view of the 
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near approach of the new century this is a modest sum, and means less 
than $1 per member. Nevertheless, it would put the committee’s work 
on an enlarged and prosperous basis. Twenty-three delegates were 
appointed to attend the Ecumenical Conference of Foreign Missions in 
New York next spring. 

The Executive Committees of Home Missions, Education and Publi- 
cation reported, respectively, receipts to the amount of $64,000, $17,000 
and $12,000. But if contributions by Presbyteries doing their own home 
mission work locally, and not through the Assembly, be taken into 
account, the total gifts to Home Missions aggregate about $150,000. 
Also the Publication Committee received $30,000 through other sources. 
The gifts of the churches to colored evangelization continue exceedingly 
small, amounting this year to only $7000. Nevertheless, the educa- 
tional part of this work, at Stillman Institute, Tuskaloosa, Ala., is not 
without signs of life and hope. This institute, which has furnished two 
‘apital missionaries to the Congo and many faithful ministers at home, is 
open all the year round, the theological term extending from October to 
May, and the academic through the summer. An excellent industrial 
feature is combined with the literary, and the school is in some measure 
self-supporting. In this connection it should be noted that the Rev. 
Emory W. Williams, of the ‘‘ Self-governing African Presbyterian 
Synod,’’ sat as a corresponding member of the Assembly, and made a 
very effective address on the progress and aims of his Synod. A resolu- 
tion was introduced by Dr. Kerr, and adopted by the Assembly, . ry 
strongly condemning the growing evil of lynching. The Church felt that 
she must witness against this spirit of Jawlessness. 

The four theological seminaries reported 179 young men as having 
attended these institutions during the past year. Nearly half of this 
number were students in Union Theological Seminary, which was removed 
last autumn from historic Hampden Sidney, where it has stood for three- 
quarters of a century, to a beautiful suburb of Richmond, near the famous 
battlefields of the Civil War. Handsome grounds were donated, and 
liberal friends had given the money with which splendid buildings have 
been erected. Watts Hall, Westminster Hall and the fireproof Spence 
Library would do honor to any institution, and Mr. Watts, who gave the 
fine building bearing his name, has given the funds for a handsome 
chapel, which will be erected before the opening of the fall session. 

The narrative of the state of religion presented an unusually gratifying 
picture of the life of the Church. 

The Assembly which sat in New Orleans last year appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a new hymn hook. A strong disposition has manifested 
itself in some parts of the Church to discontinue this work; many 
doubt its necessity, and many more favor the adoption by the Church of 
some such book as Laudes Domini. But after considerable discussion, 
the New Orleans committee was directed to proceed with its work. The 


New Orleans Assembly had also appointed a special committee to confer 
45 
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with the Associate Reformed Synod (who sing only Psalms), with a view 
to organic union. Nothing came of this effort, however, since the Synod 
stipulated as a condition to such union ‘‘ an exclusive use of an inspired 


psalmody.”’ 

Three other matters originating in the last Assembly reached a satis- 
factory conclusion in this. The first of the three, which received more 
attention than any other question before the body, was in regard to 
parochial schools, or, as the report designates them, ‘‘ Westminster 
Schools.’’ A committee had been appointed at New Orleans, of which 
Dr. R. P. Kerr was chairman, to bring in a report on Christian Educa- 
tion; and, after animated and lengthy debate, it was adopted by a good 
majority. Among other things, it provides a Constitution and plan of 
organization. These parochial, or Westminster Schools, may be organized 
in any congregation, or group of congregations, and are to be governed 
by a Board of Trustees appointed by the Session of the church. In 
scope they are to be only primary and preparatory, and the English 
Bible and the Standards of the Presbyterian Church are to be taught. 
The plan also calls for the appointment by the General Assembly of a 
Permanent Committee on Education. Large results are looked for from 
this system of parochial schools. But it is a question whether it is prac- 
ticable in large sections of the Church. 

The second matter sent down to the Presbyteries by the last Assembly 
had regard to certain functions of the ruling elder. It was in the nature 
of an amendment to the Book of Church Order, providing that at the 
installation of a pastor, the charge to the people may be delivered by a 
ruling elder. Of seventy-seven Presbyteries, forty-four returned answers 
favorable to the amendment. This matter was considered of such grave 
importance that when the report on it was made the ayes and nays were 
called for, resulting in seventy-seven ayes to forty-three nays. This 
action is in keeping with the doctrine of the eldership as held by the 
Southern Church. 

The third matter issuing from the last Assembly was a proposed change 
in the baptismal formula, providing for the substitution of the words 
‘in the name of,’’ instead of the phrase as it now stands, ‘‘ into the 
name of.’’ It was found that of the seventy-seven Presbyteries, fifty- 
five had voted favorably to the change. 

The Assembly adjourned to meet next May in the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Atlanta, Ga., of which one of the Church’s most consecrated 
young men is pastor, the Rev. Theron H. Rice, D.D. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. D. C. RANKIN. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN CANADA, 


Tue General Assembly met in Hamilton, Ont., on the evening of 
June 14, and remained in session till 11 P.M. onthe 22d. The opening 
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sermon was preached by the retiring Moderator, the Rev. Dr. Torrance, 
from Zech. ii. 5: ‘* For I, saith the Lord, will be unto her a wall of fire 
round about, and will be the glory in the midst of her.’? The Rev. 
Dr. Campbell, of Renfrew, Ont., was elected to the Chair, the duties of 
which he discharged with ability and impartiality. From beginning to 
end the tone of the Assembly was excellent, and a great amount of 
business was dispatched. Though matters came before the Assembly 
which required a good deal of consideration, the only question which 
was debated with keenness arose out of the report on ‘‘ Life and Work.’’ 
Under authority of the Dominion Government a plebiscite on prohibition 
was taken; which resulted in a vote of twenty-two and a half per cent. 
in favor of prohibition, twenty-one and a half against, while the remain- 
der of the electorate did not exercise the franchise. The Government 
regards the vote as insufficient to warrant it in submitting to Parliament 
a measure enacting prohibition. Several ecclesiastical bodies have passed 
resolutions censuring the Government for its decision, or expressing 
regret that the Government has declined to take any action looking 
toward prohibition, The motion which finally prevailed in the Assem- 
bly, by a small majority, expressed the opinion that the vote cast in favor 
of prohibition made it the duty of the Government to take some action 
which should regard prohibition as its ultimate goal. 

The General Assembly of last year resolved to ‘‘ appoint a committee 
to devise a plan for the raising of a special fund ’’ to signalize the com- 
mencement of a new century. This committee prepared a report which 
recommended that the Church should endeavor to raise, before May 
1901, a fund of a million dollars, to be called The Twentieth-Century 
Fund. Of this sum, $600,000 should be applied to the general work of 
the Church, missionary, educational and benevolent; and $400,000 
should be applied to the removal of debt on churches, manses and other 
chureh property. Congregations and individual contributors are encour- 
aged to reduce or liquidate debts of this description, with the understand- 
ing that the amounts thus paid shall, if reported, be included in the 
Century Fund. Such congregations and individuals are expected, 
however, to designate a certain portion of their contributions to the part 
of the Fund which is for general purposes; such proportion to be deter- 
mined by themselves. It is not proposed to appropriate any part of the 
Fund to the endowment of Missions, Home or Foreign; the conviction 
being that the full claims of these great departments of the Church’s 
work should be constantly kept in front. To obviate, however, the 
necessity of borrowing from the banks, certain working balances should 
be provided on behalf of the missionary schemes, and also a certain sum 
should be appropriated for building purposes in connection with them. 
For the successful carrying out of the project a general agent should be 
set apart for a term of two years, whose duty should be to secure, in 
preparation for the canvass, thorough organization in Synods, Presby- 
teries and congregations, and to do all in his power to further the scheme. 
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The name of the Moderator of the General Assembly was presented as 
that of a most suitable agent. The Assembly sanctioned the report of 
the Committee in all its main features, and appointed the Moderator its 
agent in organizing and supervising the whole work. 

The convener of the Committee on the Century Fund, the Rev. Dr. 
Warden, in presenting the Committee’s report to the Assembly in an able 
and exhaustive speech, laid great stress upon the importance of giving a 
distinctly religious character to the effort recommended to the Church. 
If the raising of a sum of money should fix the attention of the 
Church, apart from the increase of spiritual life in its members and the 
extension of the kingdom of Christ, the divine blessing could not be 
expected to rest upon the work. Nearly all the discussion of the scheme 
in the Assembly laid emphasis upon the same thought. Let us hope that 
the desire and expectation of the Assembly, both as to the raising of the 
Fund and the strengthening of spiritual life, shall be fulfilled. 

The statistical report presented to the Assembly was, as usual, very 
full and carefully prepared. The communicants number about 212,000, 
The amount collected for all Church purposes is given as $2,270,000, 
an increase of $22,704 on last year. The actual revenue of the Church 
for the year is considerably larger than these figures indicate. About 
$200,000 has accrued from invested funds and other sources, bringing 
up the sum nearly to $2,500,000. In this connection it is gratifying to 
state that the cost of administering the missionary and benevolent schemes 
of the Church was less than three and a half per cent. 

A large part of the time of the Assembly is necessarily occupied with 
the missionary operations of the Church. The Home Mission of the 
Canadian Church is, in relation to its resources, very large. Though the 
population of the Canadian Northwest little exceeds 500,000, it is spread 
over an immense area and a large proportion of it looks to the Presby- 
terian Church for supply of ordinances. It is gratifying to state that 
the work of Church Extension is being energetically conducted, espe- 
cially in the extensive mining districts. Nor does the English language 
alone suffice for the Church’s work: French, German, Icelandic, Gali- 
cian, Indian tongues and Chinese are also called into requisition. 

In the Foreign Mission field an eicouraging measure of progress is 
reported. The number of church members in India and China is not 
yet large, but foundations are being laid by faithful builders, and the 
influence of the mission is far from being fully represented by the number 
of converts. In the Island of Formosa the labors of Dr. McKay and 
his assistants have been very fruitful; the communicants number over 
2000, and there are sixty native preachers. Educational and evangelistic 
work go forward in utmost harmony and with mutual helpfulness. In 
the New Hebrides the year has been ‘‘ uneventful but not unfruitful.”’ 
It is interesting to note that Erromanga, that island of martyred mis- 
sionaries, is now (outwardly at least) entirely Christian. Its population 
is undergoing rapid reduction, but it has 250 adult Church members. 
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In Trinidad, among the coolies, the number of communicants has 
reached 687. A mission has been commenced during the year in Korea, 
and three very excellent young ministers, graduates of the college at 
Halifax, have proceeded to that country. 

No subjects more entitled to the careful consideration of the Assembly 
than those embraced in the report on Church Life and Work could pos- 
sibly come before that body. A series of questions relating to The 
Home Life of the People, Congregational Life, Sabbath Observance and 
Temperance is annually prepared and sent down to Presbyteries, to be 
by them sent down to congregations and Sessions. The report on Church 
Life and Work is based on the information thus obtained. The report 
shows that church attendance is nearly all that can he desired. In 
regard to the weekly prayer meeting there is much complaint, though 
some congregations speak of a large attendance. In some Presbyteries 
family worship is nearly universal; other Presbyteries sadly record the 
too frequent neglect of this ordinance. It seems evident that a healthful 
Christian atmosphere can hardly surround a family which has no common 
acts of devotion. The reading of the Scriptures and secret prayer will 
doubtless nourish the soul, but the probability is that where there is no 
family altar the Bible and the closet will frequently be neglected. 

Many influences are at work to impair the observance, among the 
community at large, of the Lord's day. The excessive demands of busi- 
ness and pleasure are certainly making inroads on the proper character 
of the day on which the Christian Church accomplishes her most impor- 
tant work. The ‘‘ Continental Sunday ’”’ is the ideal of not a few; and 
a good many professing Christians are so opposed to Puritanism that they 
will render no efficient help against an insatiable worldliness. What 
increases the danger is that, in some of our provinces, a series of judicial 
decisions has rendered our Lord's Day Acts of little use in restraining 
Sabbath desecration. The whole question of the Sabbath is at present 
in such a position in Canada that the most strenuous efforts of the 
churches will be necessary in order to preserve the day for its holy and 
benevolent purposes. The Assembly declared the duty of our people 
with no uncertain voice. 

The subject of Religious Instruction in Public Schools came before the 
Assembly. In Canada public education is in the hands of the prov- 
inces, and the provisions of the Educational Acts of these provinces 
regarding religious instruction are a good deal alike. Usually schools 
are opened with prayer (the Lord’s Prayer) and a portion of Scripture is 
read either by the teacher, or by teacher and pupils, without note or com- 
ment. When school work is over for the day it is open to ministers of 
religion to give religious instruction, for half an hour, on a certain day 
weekly, to pupils of their own denomination; or, if ministers so arrange 
it, instruction may be given by each minister to the pupils of all Protes- 
tant Churches. It would be unfair to characterize the schools of Canada 
as godless or un-Christian. But many think that without violating any 
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principle of religious freedom we might go somewhat farther in the 
matter of religious instruction; the more so, as the provision for instruc- 
tion by ministers is, for obvious reasons, largely ineffective. Would it 
not be well that the Ten Commandments and other passages of Scripture 
should be memorized by the pupils? And why should teachers be for- 
bidden to speak a word in explanation of the passages of Scripture which 
are read? Denominational or sectarian peculiarities must not be intro- 
duced in any form, but why should teachers, the great majority of whom 
are connected with evangelical Churches, not be at liberty to do for the 
Bible what they are required to do for every other book read in school ? 
To make it allowable for the teacher to do so is not in opposition to the 
view of the Presbyterian Church, that the religious care of the child 
rests chiefly and primarily with the parent and theChurch. The position 
thus imperfectly stated seems to be that of the Assembly; and instruc- 
tions were given to its Committee to codperate with similar Committees of 
other Churches in endeavoring to have the Bible occupy a still more 
prominent place in our educational system. A conscience clause would, 
of course, continue to protect the rights of all parents and guardians 
who should object to their children or wards attending religious exercises 
in school. 
TORONTO. Wm. Caven. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
IN AMERICA. 


THE ninety-third annual session of this judicatory began on Wednes- 
day, June 7, and closed on June 14. It met in Catskill, N. Y., receiv- 
ing once again a cordial welcome from the pastor and people of the more- 
than-century-old church, and entertainment at the finely situated and 
capacious Prospect Park Hotel. Business this year, as on other occa- 
sions, was much expedited by the facility of conference afforded in the 
housing of practically the whole Synod under one roof. The Synod was 
an unusually full one, and while exceptional in the number of delegates 
serving for the first time, it did its work in a way to win general 
approval, ; 

The organization was effected by the election of the Rev. George S. 
Bishop, D.D., of East Orange, N. J., as President, and the Rev. 
Nathaniel H. VanArsdale, D.D., Vice-President; honors worthily 
bestowed upon ministers beloved for their personal character and highly 
esteemed for long and valued service to the Church. Both have been 
Church builders—alike in the material and spiritual sense—and wrought 
with pen as well as voice, Dr. Bishop by numerous publications, and 
Dr. VanArsdale for a decade and a half as one of the editors of The 
Christian Intelligencer. The sermon of the retiring President, the Rev. 
Dr. Edward B. Coe, was an exceedingly judicious, well-balanced and 
eloquent setting forth of the unique character and authority of the Holy 
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Scriptures from the text: ‘‘ For every tree is known by its own fruit ’’ 
(Luke vi. 44). The sermon to an unusual degree combined vigorous 
thought with literary grace. 

Dr. Coe, at a later session, as ex-officio Chairman of the Committee on 
the State of Religion, presented a report, which, as far as statistics can 
go, showed the past year to have been below the average in some 
respects, accessions and contributions both apparently having been 
affected by the general disturbance of the public mind. The gain in 
churches has been ten; in ministers, eighteen; families, 1057; commu- 
nicants, 952. The totals show number of churches, 643; ministers. 701; 
families, 59,751; additions on confession, 4806; on certificate, 2825; 
removals by dismission and deaths, 4666; total now in communion, 
111,665 ; Sunday-school enrollment, 120,759, in 922 schools. The 
contributions for benevolence were $315,985, a decline of $15,710 from 
1898; and for congregational purposes, $1,058,040, an increase of 
#52, 164. 

The affairs of the theological seminary at New Brunswick occupied 
much of the time and attention of Synod. The decline in the rate of 
interest has seriously diminished the income of its endowment funds, and 
& year ago measures were taken to provide for current deficiencies and to 
secure additional endowment. The Committee reported to this Synod a 
favorable beginning, from which current expenses have been fully met, 
with a promising outlook for the needed endowment. The death of Dr. 
David D, Demarest, professor of Practical Theology, and the resignation 
of Dr. John G. Lansing, professor of Old Testament Languages and 
Exegesis, devolved on the Synod the election of two professors in this 
institution. The Classes had generally availed themselves of the privi- 
lege of making nominations, and the Synod refrained from adding to the 
number. On the fourth ballot the Rey. Ferdinand S. Schenck, D.D., 
was elected to the Chair of Pastoral Theology and Sacred Rhetoric, and 
after twenty-two ballots, the Rev. John H. Raven to that of Old Testa- 
ment Languages and Exegesis. Both are graduates of the seminary, 
and well qualified for the positions to which they have been called. Dr. 
Schenck graduated from the seminary in 1872, and having served in the 
pastorate at Clarkstown, Montgomery and Hudson, leaves to accept the 
professorship the University Heights Collegiate Church, New York City, 
to which he has ministered since 1897. He is the author of two useful 
handbooks, The Ten Commandments in Modern Life and The Bible 
Readers’ Guide. Mr. Raven is a young man of great promise, attrac- 
tive in personality, a conscientious student, and of proved teaching gifts. 
He graduated from the seminary in 1894, and had a successful pastorate 
at Metuchen, N. J. Owing to the illness of Prof. Lansing at the begin- 
ning of the seminary year, he temporarily taught the classes in Hebrew, 
and did it with so much acceptance that he was prevailed upon to con- 
tinue in the position, and became the favorite and successful candidate 
for the vacant chair. Rutgers College at the recent commencement gave 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
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A work very dear to the heart of the Church is that of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and that there is no diminution in zeal for the cause was abun- 
dantly evidenced in the largely attended and inspiriting meetings 
devoted to this object, of the Synod on Monday evening, and of the 
women, under the auspices of the Woman’s Board, on Tuesday after- 
noon, The report on the work of the Board showed total receipts, 
$112,000, and expenditures, exclusive of the Arabian mission, $121, - 
000. Thus there has been some increase of the debt, which now amounts 
to about $35,000, Expenses have been kept down as much as possible, 
and such retrenchments made on the fields as were practicable without 
an absolute crippling of the work. An urgent appeal was made to the 
churches to come up to the full measure of the need, and measures were 
taken to lay before them the opportunities and necessities of the missions. 
Among the resolutions adopted was one pledging the codperation of the 
Church in making the Ecumenical Missionary Conference of 1900 wor- 
thy the great cause for which it is called. 

The Board of Domestic Missions reported progress and growth. Its 
receipts were $83,870, and the expenditures, $82,089. There was a 
small reduction of the debt, which now amounts to $3266. The work 
of the women among the Indians continues gratifyingly fruitful, though 
carried on at the cost of only a little over $5000 for the year. The 
meeting in the interest of Home Missions on Tuesday evening was large 
and enthusiastic, as was that of the women on Tuesday morning. 

The Board of Education aids not only students in preparation for the 
ministry, but, as it is able, assists the educational institutions in the 
West. A large portion of its income is from invested funds, but it needs 
and receives from the churches a supplemental amount nearly adequate 
to the need. For the coming year it asked only the modest sum of 
$12,000, or about ten cents per member. The last Thursday in January 
was designated the Day of Prayer for Colleges, and its observance urged 
on the churches. The Board of Publication, the Widows’ Fund and 
the Fund for Disabled Ministers received attention from Synod and 
were commended to the support and benevolence of the churches, 

Among the special reports to the Synod was one on Sunday-school 
hymn books, which emphasized the large number (58) of different collec- 
tions in use, set forth the importance that the children should use those 
hymns only which are Scriptural in their teaching, wholesome in their 
sentiment, poetic in their structure and elevating in their influence, and 
stated that none they had examined so met these requirements as to be 


suitable for adoption. As other Churches are engaged in solving the 
problem of securing an acceptable Sunday-school hymnal, with some 
prospect of success, the Committee, of which the Rev. Dr. E. A. Collier, 
of Kinderhook, N. Y., is Chairman, was continued. 

The Committee on the Amsterdam Correspondence, the Rey. Dr. E. 
B. Coe, Chairman, reported that the Rev. Dr. E. T. Corwin had 
returned from Holland, bringing with him a large amount of valuable 
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historical material transcribed from the archives of Amsterdam and The 
Hague, and that these documents are of a character so in line with those 
gathered by Dr. Broadhead, and published by the State of New York 
in its Documentary History, that the Legislature of that State has under- 
taken their translation and publication as a continuation of that work. 
The Committee of General Synod on this matter was accordingly dis- 
charged. 

Among the other acts of Synod were resolutions disapproving the 
remarriage of the guilty parties in divorce cases; and asking the Fifty- 
sixth Congress that in case the avowed polygamist, Brigham H. Roberts, 
of Utah, be admitted to his seat on the strength of his credentials, he 
be promptly expelled. 

The General Synod, in line with what was done at the close of the last 
century, and also fifty years ago, appointed a large and representative 
Committee to review the past progress and present condition of all the 
departments of Church work, and suggest plans for the improvement 
and enlargement of the same, and report next year. 

A full delegation was appointed to represent the Church at the Seventh 
General Council of the Reformed Churches throughout the World hold- 
ing the Presbyterian System, which will meet in the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C., September 27 to October 6, 
this year, The delegates primarii are the Revs. J. B. Drury, D.D., J. 
P. Searle, D.D., D. J. Burrell, D.D., George 8. Bishop, D.D., J..W. 
Beardslee, D.D., M. H. Hutton, D.D., John Van der Meulen, D.D., 
William I. Chamberlain; Elders G. J. Kollen, LL.D., Austin Scott, 
LL.D., John 8. Bussing, J. Townsend Lansing. 

The necrological report of the year noted the death and commemorated 
the life-work of eleven ministers, prominent among them the venerable 
and beloved professor, Dr. D. D. Demarest, of the seminary, and the 
youthful missionary who gave his life for Arabia, the Rev. Peter J. 
Zwemer. 


The social features of the meeting were as usual made the more enjoy- 
able and promotive of kindliness and harmony through the presence of 
wives and daughters, accompanying the delegates, and of numerous 
visitors from churches and societies in the vicinity of Catskill. The 
place of meeting next year will be Asbury Park, N. J. 


New Brunswick, N. J. Joun B. Drury. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue General Synod (which meets only once in three years) of this 
Church met in the Second Reformed Church, Tiffin, O., on Tuesday 
evening, May 23. The retiring President, Rev. J. A. Peters, D.D., 
President of Heidelberg University, Tiffin, O., preached the opening 
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sermon. Rev. C. 8. Gerhard, D.D., of Reading, Pa, was elected Presi- 
dent; Rev. J. J. Leberman, of Louisville, O., and Rev. B. 8. Stern, of 
Dayton, O., were made Vice-Presidents. The citizens of Tiffin gave the 
visiting delegates a genuine Western welcome, the mayor welcoming 
them and the street-car company giving them an excursion to points of 
interest in the city. 

The sessions were characterized by an unusual degree of unity. The 
nomination of the President by an elder belonging to another tendency 
in the Church augured well for the peace of the Synod. That there 
were differences of opinion expressed cannot be denied. There was a 
great deal of discussion, but the discussions were on practical rather 
than polemical subjects. No cases of appeal were sent up to the Synod 
revealing strife in any of the lower courts. 

The most prominent subject before the Synod was that of missions. 
The reports of the various missionary Boards were carefully examined, 
considerably criticised, but adopted finally with hearty unanimity. The 
Foreign Mission Board has been prosecuting its work in northern Japan. 
It has been,. however, considerably hampered by lack of funds, and 
it expected to report a considerable deficit. But its receipts for the 
past two months were so heavy as to wipe out its indebtedness. It was 
therefore ready for a forward movement. Considerable criticism has 
been brought against it from certain districts in the Church because it 
did not go into China and open a new mission field. It, however, felt 
that its receipts did not warrant a forward movement. Its critics re- 
vealed themselves at General Synod, and finally the General Synod, 
without, however, criticising the Board in any way, ordered it to go 
forward, and open a mission in China. This was made the more possible 
because one congregation, the Reformed Church of Columbiana, 0O., 
generously offered to bear the expense of a missionary for seven years. 
Forty thousand dollars a year was apportioned to the various Synods and 
the Board is now gathering information about China for the purpose of 
sending missionaries there. The Board was also ordered to make inquiry 
as to Cuba and Porto Rico, as mission fields. 

The Home Mission Board, to the surprise of all, reported itself out of 
debt, although it had sent out for the past year or two earnest appeals for 
aid on account of its heavy indebtedness. One hundred and forty-two 
mission stations were under its care, of which, however, fifty-one were 
under the care of the German Synods. This Board has done an excel- 
tent work among the Hungarians in the United States, having eight 
congregations with 1500 members. The Hungarians came to the Gen- 
eral Synod asking to be organized into a separate Classis, so that they 
could more unitedly prosecute their work. This request was endorsed 
by the Home Mission Board. But the General Synod did not deem it 
wise to grant their request, at least for the present, until it had first 
amended its Constitution so as to permit it. The work among the for- 
eigners has spread from the Hungarians to the Bohemians, and two con- 
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gregations are reported. Another branch of this work has been prose- 
cuted at New York harbor, where a missionary among the immigrants is 
supported. His work has been very successful, as several Reformed con- 
gregations in various parts of the United States have been organized by 
these immigrants. Thus the Church has its hands full with work among 
the Hungarians, Bohemians and Germans, as well as in its English mis- 
sions. The General Synod increased its apportionment for Home Mis- 
sions to $50,000 annually, of which $1150 is for the Immigrant Mission, - 
and $6000 is to be raised by the English Synods for German work in the 
cities, and $8000 for the Hungarians and Bohemians. The Sunday- 
school Board also revealed commendable progress. Over eight thousand 
dollars were received by the offerings of Children’s Day. It published 
nearly five millions of periodicals, including lesson helps, ete. It has 
entered into an arrangement with the Dutch Reformed Church by which 
its periodicals can be used in that Church, and Rev. I. W. Gowen, of 
the Dutch Church, has become one of its editors. It also aims at a 
Twentieth-century Movement, namely, the adding of 100,000 new 
scholars to the Sunday-schools by April 1, 1901. A new Sunday-school 
hymnal was adopted. 

While the General Synod was in session, the Woman’s Missionary Society 
of the Church also held its sessions in Trinity Reformed Church, at 
Tiffin. It has greatly aided both the Home and Foreign Mission work 
of the Church, supporting the Girls’ School at Sendai, in Japan. They 
raised during the past three years $27,000 for missions, both home and 
foreign. 

The General Synod took action on various other subjects. Its three 
Orphans’ Homes were reported in good condition, and they were com- 
mended to the Church, The Society of Ministerial Relief was also com- 
mended. The subject of deaconesses came up and the deaconess work 
was approved, although there was some difference of opinion among the 
Germans, who champion this cause, about the methods of carrying on 
their work. The Synod appointed a full delegation to the next Council 
of the Alliance of the Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian sys- 
tem, to meet at Washington, D. C., next September, as follows: Rev. 
Prof. James I. Good, D.D., Rev. John H. Prugh, D.D., Rev. H. M. 
Kieffer, D.D., Rev. Prof. John C. Bowman, D.D., Rev. C. 8S. Ger- 
hard, D.D., Rev. Rufus W. Miller, Rev. George B. Russell, D.D., 
Rev. B. S. Stern, Rev. E. V. Gerhart, D.D., Rev. J. H. Bomber- 
ger, D.D., Rev. Prof. Philip Vollmer, D.D., Rev. Prof. William 
Rupp, D.D., Rev. Pres. J. A. Peters, D.D., Rev. Prof. David Van 
Horne, D.D., Rev. J. J. Leberman, D.D., Rey. C. Clever, D.D., Rev. 
E. R. Eschbach, D.D., Rev. J. S. Stahr, D.D., Rev. Prof. J. H. 
Sechler, D.D., Rev. Prof. F. Grether, and Elders Prof. J. B. Kieffer, 
G. S. Stein, C. M. Bousch, N. L. Brewer, George F. Baer, James T. 
Reber and John W. Apple. The report on the state of religion, while 
lamenting the slowness of the growth of the congregations and the 
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inability of many pastors to awaken their congregations to larger 
benevolence, yet revealed steady progress on the part of the Church. 
There are 1046 ministers (a gain of eighty-five in three years), and 
238,644 members (a gain of 12,072). The gifts to benevolent objects 
were $45,000 less in the last three years than during the three years 
previous, but the contributions for congregational purposes increased 
$144,000, and were over three millions of dollars in three years. On 
May 31 the General Synod adjourned to meet three years hence (May 
20, 1902) in the First Reformed Church of Baltimore, Md. Thus 
closed one of the pleasantest meetings of the General Synod. The 
prominence given by it to practical questions augurs well for the Church 
in the coming twentieth century, when there should be a great advance 
in every department of its work. 
READING, Pa. James I. Goon. 


THE SCOTTISH UNITED PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD. 


THE Synod of the United Presbyterian Church, which met in its 
wonted place under the shadow of the Castle Rock, Edinburgh, on May 
8, was marked by few features of excitement, yet in the decisions come 
to was probably one of the most important that has been held in its 
history of over fifty years. It is hardly necessary to remind ‘‘ fathers 
and brethren ’’ across the Atlantic that the United Presbyterian Church, 


which represents the united Churches of Erskine and Gillespie, has a 
different genealogy and ecclesiastical flag from those of the highly respect- 
able denomination which wears the same title in the United States. Two 
years ago it celebrated the jubilee of the 1847 union of Secession and 


Relief, and since then its course has been even and prosperous, with grow- 
ing membership and increasing income, and a face turned hopefully to 
the future. The great event of the last two or three years has been the 
negotiations steadily pursued for union with the Free Church. The 
unhappy cleft between the different sections of Presbyterianism in Scot- 
land has long been a grief to every right-thinking mind, and many have 
been the schemes and proposals for bringing the divided branches again 
into one. An incorporating union of all three seems impracticable so 
long as one is in connection with the State and the others not; but no 
sufficient reason exists to divide the other two, which have every year 
been drawing closer to each other. It is the very intimacy of this rela- 
tion, with the inevitable interlacing and overlapping of interests which it 
involves, e. g. in Church Extension, which, in a manner, makes incor- 
poration inevitable if good work is to be done and friction avoided. 
The negotiations up to this point have been marked by a harmony and 
success probably unexampled in the history of such movements, and 
assuredly far beyond the expectations of those responsible for their 
initiation. When, owing to internal difficulties in the sister Church, the 
old negotiations broke through in 1873—really a year or two earlier—it 
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was felt by many as if the work had ended in failure. But, as events have 
shown, the work then done was no failure. It was the foundations Jaid 
then which have made the task of building now so easy. On the pres- 
ent occasion the friction and opposition experienced—within the Churches 
themselves, we mean, for the movement has been the object of incessant 
and bitter attack from the secular press—have been infinitesimal. The 
supreme courts of both Churches have declared heartily for the union; 
the Joint Committee of about 150 members has got through its work 
with unbroken harmony; the Presbyteries in the two Churches have gone 
solid for union, with the exception of four Highland Presbyteries in the 
Free Church; of Sessions, 527 returns out of 542 in the United Presby- 
terian Church are favorable. Public meetings and meetings of congre- 
gations (over 100 such have been reported in the United Presbyterian 
Church) are almost without exception favorable. The Committee has 
therefore had everything to encourage it, and the growl of opposition 
from the press, and anonymous threats of rebellion of the laity, which 
never come to pass and prove baseless whenever opportunity is afforded 
for testing their worth, have not availed in any way to stay the progress 
of the work. 

It was with hopefulness and gratitude, accordingly, that the Synod 
met on the Monday, in Castle Terrace, to face its program of business. 
That program was not heavy. There were no exciting ‘‘ cases ’’—no 
causes, except the Union, likely to stir prolonged discussion—and, in 
point of fact, the business of the Synud was wholly completed early on 
Friday afternoon, and without the necessity having arisen of a single 
division being taken by the ‘‘ wickets ’’—an unprecedented phenomenon 
in Synodical annals. Harmony and brotherly kindness marked the 
proceedings throughout—not a bitter word, to our knowledge, having 
been spoken in the discussions. This is as it should be. We dare say 
about the strongest regret that will be experienced by any in entering 
into union with the sister Church will just be the Joss of our own homely 
and fraternal Synod. But, with over 1000 members, as in the present 
instance, it has increasingly been felt that the Synod is too large for 
deliberative purposes, and that the representative principle, in any case, 
must ere long be adopted. 

After the sermon and address of the retiring Moderator, Dr. Blair, 
the Synod proceeded to the task of electing his successor. The method 
of electing Moderators in the United Presbyterian Church—by nomina- 
tion and voting on the spot—is not tobe commended. This year it led to 
three able fathers being proposed, two of whom necessarily were left out 
in the cold. The clear voice of the Synod, however, went for the elec- 
tion of the Rev. John Robson, D.D., formerly of Rajputana, India, 
now of St. Nicholas’ congregation, Aberdeen. Dr. Robson is a man 
whom the Church does well to honor—one who has served it nobly in its 
mission fields, a man of culture, an author of repute on Hinduism and 
other subjects, broad-minded in outlook, ‘yet evangelical in spirit, 
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now growing gray in the work of the Gospel, and on the point of retir- 
ing from the more active duties of the pastorate. The Synod, under 
his guidance, applied itself with steadiness and despatch to its business, 
and, as indicated above, made exceptionally rapid progress. 

The statistical and financial reports of the Church showed satisfactory 
advance. For this thanks are due in no small measure to the indefatig- 
able labors of the esteemed Home Secretary of the Church, the Rev. 
John Young. Nine congregations during the past year have been added 
to the Church. The membership now stands at 197,476—an increase of 
1845. In all, within the last ten years (1888-98) the congregations 
have increased by twenty-four, the membership by over 14,000, and the 
attendance on Bible classes by 3866. The total income of the Church 
for all purposes during 1898 was £423,106—an increase of nearly 
£28,000. The various funds showed well, except the Augmentation 
Fund, which was somewhat behind. This can be remedied by better 
organization, and a good deal of the speaking was directed to secure 
that end. The announcement of a gift of £3200 as a token of good 
will to the Union was received with gratification. 

The reception of corresponding members and deputies from other 
Chureches—home and foreign—is always an interesting part of the 
Synod’s business. This year a high tone was given to the proceedings 
by the fervid and elevating speech of the Rev. Dr. Whyte, the Free 
Church Moderator, who swept the house with him in his appeals for 
Christian union. 

In his Life and Work report, Mr. Young emphasized the need of 
prayer and conference for revival. Encouraging accounts were given 
of the progress of evangelistic work, and of work among the young. 
The Christian Endeavor movement seems to be quite taking root in our 
Scottish Churches, and Guild work is also prospering. On public ques- 
tions of temperance and morals—gambling, opium, slavery—and on 
Sabbath observance, menaced in this country by the hateful intrusion of 
Sunday journalism, an evil Jong naturalized in the States—our Synod 
takes a deep interest, and quite a brisk debate sprang up on the new 
phases of temperance reform lifting their heads among us—uwuctioning 
of licenses and municipalization of the-drink trade; the latter sugar- 
coated under the specious proposal of a ‘‘ threefold option.’’ The Synod 
made short work of this plan when it came to voting. Another question 
which stirred a good deal of interest was that of marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister. The law in this land forbids such unions; both the 
Free Church and our own have hitherto refused, while this state of the 
law lasts, to do anything which might be construed into encouragement 
or sanction of them; and, though a majority of Presbyteries of our 
Church declared themselves a year ago io favor of change, the view 
prevailed in Synod that it was inexpedient at present to press the matter. 

The United Presbyterian Church has always especially identified itself 
with the cause of missions, and its Wednesday evening missionary meet- 
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ing is one of the sights and inspirations of the Synod. The report on 
missions was exceptionally cheering. Mr. Buchanan, Foreign Mission 
Secretary, was able to announce that the increase of membership in the 
native churches in 1898 amounted to 3567—the largest in our missionary 
history (last year it was 2376). This brings the total membership of 
our mission churches up to 26,971. In 1880 it was only 9687. The 
ordinary foreign mission income for the year was £36,706, being an 
increase over the previous year (due to donations and legacies) of 
£3039. The expenditures, however, tend slightly to outgrow the 
income—our very success becoming our embarrassment. 

It was reported that the jubilee thank-offering, now closed, amounted 
in all to £36,247. This is divided between home and foreign missions. 

The field day of the Synod on this occasion, however, was undoubtedly 
the Thursday when the Union report was submitted. Prof. Orr ex- 
plained and commended the Committee’s proposals to a crowded and 
deeply attentive audience. These proposals, as embodied in the report 
and appendices, placed the Committee’s scheme for Union before the 
churches in practical completeness—the only exception being the uniting 
act, the drafting of which for legal security had been found to require 
a little more consideration than there was time to give to it. It is 
hoped that this act will be ready, with the matters that yet remain to 
be arranged, by next Synod and Assembly, when no delay, beyond 
that of securing the formal approval of the inferior courts, need take 
place in consummating the union. Dr. John Smith seconded the con- 
vener’s motion in a speech of noble eloquence which fairly kindled 
the enthusiasm of the Synod. An amendment by the Rev. Benjamin 
Martin, to the effect that a clause be added safeguarding our Church’s 
position on the question of the Free Church training colleges, which receive 
government grants for the secular branches of education, but are still 
under denominational management, was readily accepted, and added to 
the main motion. Another amendment by Principal Hutton, asking that 
this subject be sent back for reconsideration by the Churches, met with 
only a fractional support. When the motion was finally put to the 
Synod, the whole body of the members rose, forestlike, in approval of 
it, one solitary individual rising to support the negative. In the evening 
Principal Hutton had the court as entirely with him in moving his usual 
Disestablishment resolution. Great stress was laid on the perilous con- 
dition of things in the Anglican Church. 

On Friday afternoon, May 12, the Synod was brought to its early 
close by the wise parting words of the Moderator, and the members dis- 
persed, glad for all the goodness of God toward them and toward their 
Church. We ‘ thanked God and took courage.’’ 


EDINBURGH. JAMES ORR. 
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THE SCOTCH FREE CHURCH ASSEMBLY. 


Tue Moderator of the Free Church Assembly this year was Dr. Stew- 
art of Lovedale—a man who has made his mark on the missionary 
history of the world. He was the companion of Livingstone in one of 
his explorations, and for more than thirty years he has watched over the 
development of what has become the greatest and most influential educa- 
tional and industrial institution in South Africa. He is a Doctor of 
Medicine as well as of Divinity, and he filled the Chair with great 
dignity and great credit to himself. 

A large part of the business of the Assembly consists in the receiving 
of reports of the different ‘‘ Schemes,’’ as they are called. The first of 
these given in was that of the Conversion of the Jews, an object in which 
the Church has always felt an extraordinary interest. The convener of 
the Committee which has charge of this enterprise is Dr. Cunningham, 
an honorary graduate of your Lafayette College, and a very interesting 
man. He is to be at Washington in September, so that his personal 
acquaintance may be made by any who care to know him. The chief 
Jewish missions of the Free Church are at Constantinople, Budapest 
and Tiberias, and in all these places educational and medical work is being 
varried on with encouraging success. 

The Home Mission Scheme is maintained with tireless energy under 
the direction of Mr. Howie, of Glasgow, who has done more perhaps 
than any other man in Scotland since Chalmers in the business of church 
extension. He is the statistician of the Free Church, and, revelling in 


figures as he does, he is always comparing the progress of the population 
with the progress of the provision made by the Church for its spiritual 
wants. In this way the needs of his own city have been brought home 
to him very impressively, and he has been the means of raising thou- 
sands of pounds for the erection of new places of worship. This feat of 
his has had the effect of stirring up a like spirit all over the country, 


and there was never a time when more aggressive work was being done. 

The Free Church is also much interested in the colonies and the conti- 
nent—in the continert, I may say, especially. It has stations in Italy, 
France, Switzerland, Spain, Austria and Portugal, and quite a number 
of foreign delegates appeared to plead the cause of their respective 
churches or societies. These missions have been under the charge—the 
former of Dr. Duff, a minister in Glasgow, who spent some years of his 
life in Tasmania—the latter of Mr. Brown Douglas, an Edinburgh 
advocate or barrister, whose services in this connection have been of the 
greatest value. 

One day is usually given to the consideration of ‘‘ cases,’? and among 
these this year was one which excited a good deal of interest, because it 
involved the question of what is to be done with a minister who has been 
proved to be inefficient. Hitherto the Church has been helpless in view 
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of such a situation. The ministers of the Free Church are no more 
dependent, pecuniarily, on their congregations than are those in the 
Establishment; and a man, if he is morally correct and doctrinally 
sound, may see his people melt away under his pastorate and yet retain 
possession of his manse and stipend. This condition of things was felt 
to be intolerable, and an Act was some time ago passed by the Assembly 
making ‘‘ inefficiency ’’ a ground on which a minister might be relieved 
of his charge and deprived of the income attached to it. The case now 
considered was, I think, the first to be dealt with under the Act, and the 
difficulties of working the Act were then and have since been signifi- 
cantly illustrated. In the first place, pity arose in the Assembly for the 
man, and a motion was made which was almost carried that he should 
have another year’s grace. And, secondly, the sympathy of his neigh- 
borhood has been aroused, and a public meeting, attended by the Epis- 
copal and Congregational ministers, has been held to protest against the 
injustice (so they put it) to which he has been exposed. A Presbytery 
will evidently have to be very sure of its position before it tries to 
remove a useless but good man from his charge by a judicial process. 

Of the three great Presbyterian bodies in Scotland, the Free Church 
reports by much the largest amount of voluntary contributions. — Its 
income for last year was £712,000, while that of each of the other 
Churches was between four and five hundred thousand pounds. It is 
something to say for a comparatively poor country like Scotland, that .it 


is giving annually for religious and benevolent objects the large sum of 
£1,600,000. One has only to think of it to see that disestablishment 
would be no calamity. Certain it is that if the people of the English 
Church were required to support their own clergy, there would be 
no such lamentable incidents as that of men starving on inadequate 
allowance, and thankful to accept the gift of cast-off clothes for their 
children. 


The amount named above is the largest which the Free Church has 
ever received since the disruption. What helped to raise it was the 
increase of the Sustentation Fund. <A year ago or more some alarm was 
felt as to the condition of that Fund. It seemed to be at a standstill. 
The attention of the Church was energetically called to the fact and 
such measures were taken to bring its claims before the people that at 
the end of the financial year it showed an advance of over £10,000. 
This does not yet quite allow of dividing an equal dividend of £200 a 
year with a manse, but it goes a long way in that direction and the hope 
is entertained that in another year the end aimed at may be gained. Of 
course, £200 a year does not represent the stipends of all the clergy. 
Many of them are largely supplemented directly by their own congre- 
gations, and are thus supported very liberally. 

Apart from our internal affairs, the subject of greatest interest which 
has engaged the attention of the Church is that of 'an incorporating 


union with the United Presbyterian Church. The prevalent feeling is 
44 
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overwhelmingly in favor of it, as was seen in the vote, which was 565 
for and 38 against. But the minority consists largely of Highlanders, 
who are pretty obstinate when they take up a position, and they have 
backers who would like well enough to drag the Free Church into the 
civil courts. Half a century ago, when the disruption took place, those 
who separated themselves were, naturally, all in favor of its being the 
duty of the State to support the Church with its pecuniary resources, and 
expressions to that effect were introduced into speeches and more or less 
important papers. But the experience of the Church during these fifty 
years has lessened its sense of the necessity of Establishment, and most 
of its members have come to think that what is alone of paramount 
importance is the maintenance of the fundamental principle that States 
are under law to Christ, and that the question of how that principle 
should be applied is one that must be left to the determination of cir- 
cumstances. Having reached this position, no difficulty is seen by most 
in joining the United Presbyterians who hold quite strongly the funda- 
mental principle, but who have further generally arrived at the conclu- 
sion that it can never be the duty of a State to endow a Church. For 
going this length, however, the Free Church Unionists are accused of 
forsaking union principles, and it is a question which may be raised in a 
court of law whether the change in attitude which has taken place does 
not invalidate their right to property. Not the churches and manses 
and colleges, etc., for these are secured under a Model Trust Deed, 
which actually contemplates the possibility of a union to which objection 
may be taken, but the £1,000,000 or more of invested funds. There isa 
hope, however, that no appeal to Cvsar will be made. In any case, it 
seems certain that the union will go on and will be consummated in 1901. 
In the College report, which was submitted by Dr. Stalker, pointed 
reference was made to the decline which has taken place in the number 
of candidates for the ministry. This decline has appeared in all the 
Churches, both Established and Non-Conformist. In the University of 
Glasgow, for example, and in that of Edinburgh, where men are trained for 
the Established Church, the attendance of students has fallen during the 
last ten years, in the one case, from ninety-five to fifty-four, and in the 
other from 124 to sixty-three. The same phenomenon appears in the 
Halls of the Free and United Presbyterian Churches. How is this to 
be accounted for? Much, it is supposed, is due to the introduction 
of an. entrance examination to the universities; but I fear the source 
of the evil lies deeper—that is, in a low state of religion, to cure 
which the only remedy is prayer for an outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
Perhaps among the ordinary subjects brought before the Assembly, the 
one which calls forth most enthusiasm is that of foreign missions. Prof. 
Lindsay, who has for a long time been convener of the Committee 
having charge of this enterprise, always succeeds in providing a bill of 
fare so attractive that when his subject is taken up the house is filled to 
overflowing. On the present occasion what interested the great audi- 
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ence most were (1) a remarkable address by Principal Fairbairn, who 
has lately returned from a visit to India, and (2) the dedication to ser- 
vice abroad of five young ladies, about all of whom something specially 
interesting could be said. One is the daughter of a minister, a second 
is contributed and provided for by a congregation of Reformed Presby- 
terians, and a third is the daughter of a well-known physician in Edin- 
burgh and the granddaughter of a still more famous man, the late Prof. 
Miller, of the University of Edinburgh. 

The Assembly has been emphatically a good one. The reports given 
in showed an immense amount of work done and of Christian activity. 
News of revivals came from various places, especially in the Highlands. 
The liberality of the people continues and increases. And the prospects 
are good of a union taking place shortly of two Churches, with a mem- 
bership of 500,000, possessed of the same spirit and eager to promote 
in Scotland the triumph of evangelical religion, With all that, the 
hope is cherished that by and by there will come a wider union which 
will restore the old Church of Scotland to its true place as that of the 
Church of the whole Scottish nation. 

EDINBURGH. Norman L. WALKER. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Tue pageant’ of the year in Edinburgh is the Lord High Commis- 
sioner’s procession at the opening of the General Assembly; this year it 
was accomplished amid a perfect deluge. The ‘‘ gray metropolis of the 
North’’ was one dull haze of falling rain; and with grim Scottish 
humor considerable crowds stood watching the cavalcade, as if forgetting 
their own misfortunes in the contemplation of those of others. For 
nearly a quarter of a century no such unqueenly weather had been 
experienced by the Queen’s representative at this picturesque function, 
so that a tradition of good weather had sprung up among the younger 
generations, to be very rudely dispelled on the morning of May 18, being 
‘* the first Thursday after the third Monday in May.’’? And to add to 
the grim humor of thessituation and the unexpected tale of misfortune, 
the Town Council of Edinburgh (some fifty civic fathers who form a most 
important part in the procession) appeared that morning for the first 
time in a brand new set of official robes! 

Closed carriages and quick march were the orders of the day once 
the ‘* Levee’’ was over in the ancient palace of Holyrood. And soon, 
by way of the Royal High School (under whose rector, Dr. Schmitz, 
the Prince of Wales was formerly a pupil at Holyrood), Princes 
St. and The Mound a dripping few had assembled in the old High Kirk 
of St. Giles to hear the retiring Moderator’s sermon prior to the formal 
opening of the Assembly in the splendid hall at the head of High Street. 
A dripping few were present, only a very few, although that few 
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included, as from time immemorial, the Lord High Commissioner and 
his suite and the Civic Council aforementioned. And hereby hangs a 
tale which had better now be told. Of late years the attendance at this 
opening service has been falling off ; members of Assembly have hon- 
ored the old custom more in the breach than in the observance, and the 
general public has preferred to make sure of good seats in the Assembly 
Hall. The beggarly array of empty benches this year, and (who shall 
deny it ?) the dreich character of some of the sermons in former years, 
proved too much for the feelings of the city fathers. Encouraged by 
them no doubt, the Lord Provost had the hardihood to move, on the 
floor of the Assembly (where he sat as an elder), that this old custom 
should henceforth be abolished. ‘‘ The sermon unduly lengthened a 
very long official day; no disrespect of course is meant in any way to 
the present or to the past Moderator as preachers; but the fact that 
only those who must come, do come, is proof that the sermon at Jeast 


might very well be foregone.’’ In a moment all the conservatism of the 


Assembly was massed in solid opposition; the service that had lacked 
attenders had no lack of defenders; to listen to the protests one might 
have fancied that there had never, since the day when Knox was like to 
‘« ding the pulpit into blads,’’ been such love of listening to a good sermon. 
And so the end was a warning not to the preacher but to the audience. 
The motion was withdrawn; the sermon is to be continued ; and it is 
understood the service is to be better attended. Next year we shall see 
what we shall see. 

Last year’s Commissioner, the Earl of Leven and Melville, was con- 
tinued this year, and everywhere the good impression that he and his 
gracious lady had made in the preceding year was deepened and con- 
firmed. In his public appearances at the Assembly; in the interest that 
he and the countess took in all that pertains to the best welfare of the 
city; above all, in the social functions at the palace—the nightly dinner 
party to which every member is invited at least once, the frequent At 
Home where hundreds bend the knee to the representative of Her Maj- 
esty, the great garden party, blessed this year with radiant sunshine—at 
all these functions gracious dignity was so wedded in their persons to 
thoughtful considerateness as to win-all hearts. The Moderator this year 
was the hard-working minister of Bothwell, Dr. Pagan, the friend of 
David Livingstone ( Bothwell is near to Blantyre), a man known through- 
out the whole Church for his arduous labors as a parish minister, and 
for his power of organization in Church extension and Church defence. 
His occupancy of the chair was cast in gentle times; no burning question 
called forth angry or bitter feeling; and the cheerily optimistic address 
with which he closed the Assembly, telling of the progress that the 
Church had made since the close of last century, made a fitting top cor- 
ner stone for a quiet, pleasant, uneventful Assembly. 

Uneventful, but for one incident that had nearly made the Assembly 
ridiculous. It was only. narrowly that it escaped being nicknamed 
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Primmer’s Assembly. Certain it is that Jacob Primmer was the most dis- 
cussed man in it. Be it known that the Rev. Jacob Primmer, minister of 
a small chapel near Dunfermline, is the Kensit of the Scottish Church ; 
hut whereas Kensit only woke up one morning quite lately to find him- 
self famous, Mr. Primmer has been protesting against Romish innovation 
and holding conventicles and asserting his true Presbyterianism for a long 
number of years Soit has come about that most men, where they do not 
sympathize with him, tolerantly shrug their shoulders and goodhumoredly 
let him say hissay. But this time, to his unfeigned delight, he succeeded 
in tapping the nerves of some of the church fathers, chief of whom was 
the new principal of Glasgow University, the Very Rev. Dr. Story, an 
old enemy of his ultraprotestantism. At the close of the Communion 
Service which is held in St. Giles every year on the second day of the 
Assembly (it was, I think A. K. H. B. who introduced it), Mr. Prim- 
mer rose, after the benediction had been pronounced by the Moderator, 
and entered his protest against such a service, creating a painful sensa- 
tion. For this offence he was called to order in the General Assembly, and, 
in spite of the counsel of those who looked before and after and urged 
that the matter should be allowed to drop, he was censured from the chair, 
a censure which he declared to be ‘‘ an honor,’’ as he left the house with 
his head striking the stars, doubtless resolving to do the selfsame thing 
next year. On another occasion he appeared on the floor of the Assem- 
bly about some money matters, and contrived to throw so much burlesque 
into the incident that among the younger men at least he established 
himself as the only picturesque figure in the House. So that, as we have 
said, it was only by good fortune that it escaped being called Primmer’s 
Assembly. 

The various reports of the different committees showed a record of 
steady and faithful work throughout the year. While the Free Church and 
the United Presbyterian Church have been busy seeking to consummate 
their proposed union, the Church of Scotland has been applying herself 
to the duties that lie nearest; her only policy has been hard work. The 
number of her communicants is something like 650,000—an increase of 
one per cent. on the previous year, the rate of increase during the last 
twenty years. The total Christian liberality is two and one-half million 
dollars, which includes £79,000 for seat rents. 

The Foreign Mission—the great test of a church’s life—reported a 
year of progress, with a staff of 120 in the Mission field, and an income 
of over £50,000. Any mechanical estimate of the work of a Church in 
obedience to the Master’s command to go into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature, must be at once as inadequate as it is unde- 
sirable. But one thing may be allowed to be said in this connection, 
that the income of the Foreign Mission Committee is just four times 
what it was twenty years ago and twice as much as it wasin’89. A 
great stimulus has been given to this work by the labors of the 
Foreign Mission Advance Sub-committee during the last few years; and 
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the adoption of a more methodical system of giving (and especially of a 
quarterly collection for this scheme) has done much not only to increase 
the funds but to deepen the interest of the whole Church in the work. 
All honor to the brave pioneers—Dr. Charteris and Dr. MeMurtrie— 
who against great opposition have fought the fight of the Foreign Mission 
cause, and done so much to overcome the apathy of the ministers and the 
ignorance of the people concerning it. : 

The Home Mission, the Jewish Mission, and the Endowment Scheme 
all reported good work during the past twelve months. Home Mission 
Day is always a great event in the Assembly; Dr. Donald MacLeod, 
the Convener, brother of the great Norman MacLeod and his biographer, 
is always sure of a full house and a sympathetic audience when he rises 
to make one of his impassioned speeches. To quote a few words of the 
Home Mission Report, as showing the nature of the work, ‘‘Generally 
speaking, its methods are twofold, consisting in giving aid for the employ- 
ment of ordained ministers, licentiates, divinity students or other lay- 
men, for the preaching of the Gospel, the visitation of the people, the 
maintaining of Sunday-schools, Prayer meetings and Bible classes. Its 
other great duty is church extension, embracing under that title the 
erection of halls as well as chapels; in other words, the supply of build- 
ings suitable for service, and to become centres of missionary opera- 
tions.’’ In this great work, every year increasing in its demands, the 
Convener is ‘‘ thankful to report a ‘record’ year as far as the number of 
their agencies is concerned.”’ 

Among other schemes whose work deserves special mention is that for 
the augmentation of the smaller livings of the clergy—a subject which 
had been much before the country in the public prints immediately before 
Assembly time. 

It appears that of the 1371 parishes in the Church there are some 288 
whose livings, after strenuous efforts by the Small Livings Committee, still 
remain under £200. Some £6000 or £7000 additional per annum is still 
required to bring up all the livings to this very moderate standard; and 
on all hands hopes are being expressed that the money will be immedi- 
ately forthcoming and the reproach removed from the Church, now that 
public attention has been drawn to-it, and the Convener of the commit- 
tee has had special facilities given him of pleading the cause throughout 
the whole country. It is little short of a scandal that a Church with so 
much wealth among her members should treat her clergy in such a 
niggardly fashion. 

This, according to very many, is one of the chief reasons for a very 
serious decrease in the number of candidates for the ministry. The 
Church’s Committee on Probationers has for the past year or two been 
drawing attention to the fact that the number of divinity students has 
been steadily decreasing in all the Scottish universities ; but this year 


the matter has reached an acute stage and the Church is beginning to 
take alarm. It seems that last year e. g., only thirty-six new divinity 
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students were enrolled in the four universities, while there were exactly 
seventy-two vacancies to be filled up. In 1890, seventy-one students 
were licensed and there were forty-two vacancies; last year witnessed the 
strange reversal of seventy-two vacancies and forty-one students licensed. 
The average number of vacancies in the year is fifty-five; so that, as 
things stand, although there is no danger of immediate scarcity—for the 
capital sum of probationers is large—there is this certainty that unless 
things change the dearth will soon be upon us. Many and various 
explanations have been given—too many and too various; but there can 
be no doubt but that the number of small stipends is a factor in the case. 
Another explanation is the new preliminary examination in the univer- 
sity, which may bar the way to many aspirants and does certainly prove 
a check to those who would seek the ministry some years after they have 
left school—during which time, busy with other duties, they have for- 
gotten their Latin and their Greek, if ever they knew any. Other rea- 
sons given are the unsettled state of theologieal opinion, the unsatisfac- 
tory method of electing ministers by the vote of the congregation, the 
material prosperity of the country, the low estate in which the ministry 
is held, ete., ete. It is right to remember that a quarter of a century 
ago, the number of divinity students in Edinburgh at least was about 
the same as now. 

In connection with the work of the Colonial Committee the case of the 
Army Chaplains in India roused a considerable amount of indignation. 
It appears that in some places Episcopal clergymen prevent the use of 
churches at military stations in India for Presbyterian service, on the 
ground that their churches had been consecrated for Episcopal service 
only. The Presbyterians maintain that as these churches are built by 
government for the use of Protestant soldiers and do not in any special 
sense belong to the Episcopalians, they have a right to conduct worship 
in them, on suitable arrangements being made. The very cavalier treat- 
ment that some of our chaplains had experienced at the hands of ‘‘ High ’’ 
Episcopalians was severely commented on; but it is hoped that rules for 
the use of such churches may be devised which will remove most of the 
the friction. 

It is customary for the Assembly on the last night, just before the 
Moderator’s closing address, to offer a tribute of honor and respect to 
the distinguished churchmen who have during the year preceding entered 
into their rest. This year the roll was a heavy one, including more than 
one name that the church of Scotland will not willingly let die. Dr. 
John Caird, the learned principal of Glasgow University, philosopher of 
worldwide reputation, and the preacher par excellence of his generation; 
Prof. A. F. Mitchell, the great authority on the Westminster Assembly, 
and Dr. Boyd (A.K.H.B.) both of St. Andrews and both moderators ; 
and saddest of all to tell, Dr. John MacLeod of Govan, killed by hard 
work while yet in the glory of his strength—of these four the Assembly 
put on record her sense of gratitude and loss. 
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And thus after ten days of friendly intercourse and grave sweet rea- 
sonableness, the General Assembly of 1899 drew to a close. Ministers 
returned to their quiet country manses or to the busy life of the larger 
cities and the provincial towns with a deeper sense of thankfulness for 
all the work that God was accomplishing in their Church, and with a 
higher sense of duty for their own work. For though the spirit of the 
living God may not always be visibly present in church assemblies— 
where modest men keep silence and ambitious men do plainly play a 
game—no one can ever come into living contact with the whole vital 
force of the Church without having his whole spiritual nature raised to a 
higher power. The young men dream dreams and build their castles in 
the air, and the older men show them how to put solid foundations under- 
neath. And thus, each in his own way, at the building of the wall of 
the great City, all men do busily labor. 


CRICHTON, MIDLOTHIAN. ApAM W. FERGUSSON. 





VIII. 


REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I—THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SACRED THEOLOGY: ITS PRINCIPLES. By ABRAHAM 
KuyPER, D.D., Free University, Amsterdam. Translated from the 
Dutch by Rev. J. Hendrik de Vries, M.A. With an Introduction by 
Prof. Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., LL.D., of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. 8vo, pp. 
xxv, 683. 


This full volume comes to the English reader as only a torso of the original 
work. Weare told that in the Dutch there are three volumes as large as 
this. Except the first fifty-five pages of this translation,in which is pre- 
sented a general introduction to Theological Encyclopedia taken from the 
first of the three volumes, we have here only the second. From what we 
have we are quite ready to believe it when we are told that the original is 
the magnum opus of its illustrious author. 

Concerning the great versatility and distinguished career of the author 
himself, the readers of this REVIEW are not ignorant.* His recent visit in 
this country, during which he gave the Stone lectures at Princeton, was a 
notable event in Presbyterian circles. This volume is, however, in no sense 
a popular work. It presupposes a disciplined mind, theological interest and 
evangelical sympathy. Although the author’s style is exceptionally unstilted 
and clear, with a singular felicity in elucidating abstract truth by the use of 
familiar and even homely illustrations, yet the profound themes discussed, 
the necessity for insisting upon distinctions of the finest sort, and the tra- 
ditional vocabulary of technical terms which designate the various views 
and aspects of the subject—all this, together with the evident audacity of 
thought and keenness of insight which are characteristic of this, one of the 
foremost of contemporary Dutch theologians, gives the volume a weight and 
tone equally attractive to the trained student of theology and repulsive to 
the yawning nibbler of dainties, or the idle gleaner of the gossip columns of 
the latest newspaper. 

It was a remark of M. Renan that a man who would write the history 
of a religion must have believed it once, but must believe it no longer. It 
is a favorite notion with some that doubt, and not faith, is indispensable to 
the competent mind or the judicial frame. However this may, it is inter- 
esting to know that Dr. Kuyper has tried both. His stalwart faith is not 


* See Vol. ix, No. 36, October, 1898, pp. 561-609. 
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held except after a bitter struggle. Early trained ‘‘ in a conservative-super- 
naturalistic spirit,” he broke with faith when a stadent at Leyden and by 
and by found bimself on the platform of bare radicalism. Shivering in this 
chilling atmosphere, like the late Prof. Romanes in England he turned, as 
he tells us, first to bald Determinism and then tothe mediating school of 
thought—the Vermittelungs-theologie—but still he found no rest. Then it 
was that he came in touch with the loyal descendants of the ancient Cal- 
vinists of the Netherlands and here he found that stability of thought and 
that rational world-and-life view which commanded his cordial and unwaver- 
ing assent. It adds greatly to the meaning and value of this book to know 
that it gives us the mature conviction of a doubt-driven but masterful 
mind; indeed, we may say that, not less than the famous letters of 
Coleridge, whose views differ so widely from the views here given, this book 
is also the ‘‘ Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit.”’ 

It is to be feared that the name of the entire book in the original is mis- 
leading to some when applied to only the part here presented. It is some- 
what suggestive of a dictionary, or of cold alphabetic lists. This is a 
mistake. In tracing the idea of Encyclopedia, the author finds only the 
germ among the Greeks who did not coin the word, but left the two words 
side by side, Lyxbzdcos zatdeta, Among the Latins, Quintilian caught the 
essential idea of unity when he wrote of the orbis doctrine. In Reformation 
times, the word passed from the ‘‘ world of science’ to the book in which 
it was contained. Then it came to mean an alphabetic agglomeration of the 
elements of any science, or of all science. This, however, Dr. Kuyper 
would call ‘* Lexicon.’”? He would reserve ‘‘ Encyclopedia’ as the name 
of that science which has science itself as the object of its study. It is 
neither ‘‘ Methodology,’? which gives a rational account of the mode of pro- 
cedure, nor ‘*‘ Hodegetics,’? which, presupposing the mode, points it out. 
Encyclopedia, then, as we gather from Dr. Kuyper, stands for the self-con- 
sciousness of scientific thought. He credits Dr. J. G. Fichte with originat- 
ing the modern idea. His ‘‘ Das Wissen vom Wissen”? is its germinating 
root.] JHowever, it has developed very greatly since Fichte. In short, it is 
the result of the logical necessity which rules our thinking. As an inde- 
pendent science, it is purely formal and is not a part of the science which it 
studies; accordingly, he makes it a part of philosophy. It is based upon the 
organism of science. In science, there is nothing arbitrary or hap-hazard. 
**Tn its absolute sense, it is the pure and complete reflection of the cosmos in 
the human consciousness ”’ (p. 39). We soon find that the treasures of our 
science did not originate with our thinking and, moreover, that they must 
arrange themselves in an order corresponding to an order in the world of 
phenomena wholly independent of us. 

These early pages are very rich in treating of the organic character of true 
science. But two objections are anticipated, if we carry this conception over 
into the field of theology. First, theology is not a science ; and, second, even 
if it were, what isit ? The answer to the first requires a careful definition of 
the two terms ‘“‘science’’ and ‘“theology;’’ and this is the chief task 
essayed in the body of the book. In answering the second, the author 
boldly announces his own position. He abhors eclecticism; as for com- 
promises, he will none of them. ‘‘ The theological Encyclopzdist cannot 
possibly furnish anything but an Encyclopedia of his * theology ’’ (p. 49). 
Though this may be denied in terms, it is necessarily true that any writer 
claims universal validity for his theology. Waiving the affectation of neu- 
trality as always dishonest at heart, the author tells us that the Reformed 
Theology will be presented on every page ‘as the theology, in its very 





*In this notice all italics in quotations from the text are Dr. Kuyper’s. 
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purest form.’’ By this he means no disrespect or disparagement toward the 
Latin or the Lutheran, or any other theology. Neither does he admit that 
this gives a confessional stamp to his Encyclopedia. Theology used to be 
linked to the Churches, that is to say, it was ecclesiastical ; now it is moulded 
by systems of philosophy, that is to say, it is philosophical. The present 
tendency is to rank theology under philosophy or under ethnology or under 
something else, and so to destroy it as an independent science. This is 
wrong. It is far better to seek its object ‘‘ in its native soil.’’—in the his- 
tory of the church. Accordingly, theology must claim an integral place in 
the vast organism of science; and this is but the expression of the Ency- 
clopeedic impulse. 

So much by way of general introduction ; and now falls to be considered, 
in Division ii, what science is, while, in Division iii, the remaining part of 
the volume, we have the discussion of the Idea of Theology. 

Science is ‘‘ the knowledge of what is, that it is, and how it is.’ The sub- 
ject of it lies in the consciousness not of the individual, but of humanity ; 
the object of it is ‘‘ all existing things,” including not only what lies outside 
of the thinking subject, but also both the subject itself and the conscious- 
ness of this subject. Hence there is an organic relation between the sub- 
ject and object. Before we become cognizant of relations outside of us, 
‘* the setting for them ” is in our consciousness. The completed organism 
of human thought would correlate precisely with the completed organism 
of cognizable relations. Indeed, some dialectic philosophers have erringly 
staked everything upon this, trusting to a bare subjectivism. The cosmos 
can be known by us only because it is the product of a knower; that is to 
say, science is possible because the human mind has an affinity to its object. 
But if all this is true, why is the ideal correspondence between thought and 
reality so often absent ? Why is not the cosmos before us as an unsealed 
book, reflecting our own thought? The disturbance is due to sin. To be 
sure the disturbance is most violent in those sciences in which the subjective 
element is most largely enlisted. In the ‘sciences exactes,” with their 
objective standards of counting and measuring and weighing, the ideal cor- 
relation is best maintained ; though, strictly speaking, there is no science 
so purely objective as to be wholly untouched by the disturbing influence. 
In the psychical sciences, no exactitude is possible, though there is a great 
tendency to study objectified historical and social data with the delusion that 
it is the soul itself which is being studied. 

Science then is largely vitiated by the presence of sin in the world. The 
influence of sin is intellective as well as thelematic. The search for truth 
is a result of the fact of sin, though unfallen man would not have been 
omniscient. Neither truth nor wisdom, Sapientia, is science, Scientia. 
Faith has its function in science. Faith is not antithetical to knowledge ; it 
is involved in knowledge. Faith ‘‘is an immediate act of consciousness.’’ 
It is the only passport from the ego to the non-ego. Only by faith can any 
universal law be postulated, for it is a primordial principle of logic: A par- 
ticulari ad generale non valet conclusio. But science is not less sure of 
itself on account of this pistic element in its work. The harmony between 
subject and object being broken, the certainty of science is impaired. 

But there is a regeneration, nahtyyevesta, going on, which affects both the 
subject and the object of science, and more and more restores the lost har- 
mony between the two. Some have come under this regenerating force and 
some have not. Hence there are two kinds of people in the world and two 
kinds of science. These have entirely different points of view, x05 ord. 
To be sure, there is much common to both, especially where the subjective 
is very low as in the exact sciences. The formal elements also are little 
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affected, if indeed at all. ‘‘ There is but one logic and not two.”’ But there 
is a deep line of separation between them after all. Children of the palin- 
genesis can appreciate the findings of natural science, but the converse is 
not true. Theology finds no place in the science of the aliens to the palin- 
genesis. Naturalistic science cancels theology. It studies religion, not 
God; but that is ethnology, not theology. Men know God not directly, but 
through a tertium comparationis ; they make a science of the tertium only. 
We confess that we are not quite sure of Dr. Kuyper’s epistemology here. 
Sometimes his language suggests Hamilton’s theory of ‘‘ regulative knowl- 
edge,”’ and sometimes it points to agnosticism as the inevitable fate of unre- 
generate intellect. 

However, a new sphere of science is found within the palingenesis. 
Notably, these four phenomena must be studied, namely, (1) Inspiration, as 
introductory to the psychical palingenesis; (2) the psychical palingenesis 
itself ; (8) miracles, as introductory to the cosmical or somatic palingenesis, 
and (4) the cosmical palingenesis itself. 

In passing on to Division iii, we are prepared to find our author insisting 
with great emphasis that the Idea of Theology, strictly speaking, is none other 
than the knowledge of God. The Divine Existence is presupposed, and hence, 
with Kant, the futility of theistic ‘“‘ proofs.””> Our knowing God at all is 
dependent upon His voluntarily revealing Himself to us; this is revelation, 
in its broadest sense. Our knowledge of God is ectypal, while His self- 
knowledge is archetypal. Here again, we have some question about Dr. 
Kuyper’s doctrine of knowledge. He certainly cannot mean that we shall 
regard our knowledge of God as a tertium quid between God and us. And 
yet he says, ‘‘ It is not God Himself, but the knowledge He has revealed to 
us concerning Himself which constitutes the material for theological inves- 
tigation. Hence ectypal Theology ”’ (p. 252). He argues (p. 268) that we 
may know God and yet have no knowledge of God. This last, he conceives, 
is necessary in order to a Theology. 

God reveals Himself for His own sake only; hence it is a mistake to 
regard the point of departure in all revelation assin. Revelation is primarily 
theological, not soteriological. Saving faith is not a new spiritual sense 
imparted for the first time, for regeneration does not impart anything which 
does not belong essentially to human nature. Even in special revelation, 
the standard is theological, and the aim, though secondarily soteriological, is 
primarily theodicy. The subject of this special revelation is the real stem of 
humanity; the organic whole is saved. ‘‘God does not love individual 
persons but. the world ”’ (p. 297). Weshould amend that statement so as to 
read thus: ‘* God loves not only individual persons, but the world also, and 
He loves those individual persons as organic parts of the world.”” The race 
is redeemed. Christ is the second Adam. ‘ There is no organism in hell, 
but an aggregate.”’ This prepares us for the conception of theology—‘‘ The 
science of Theology is that logical action of the general subject of regen- 
erated humanity by which, in the light of the Holy Spirit, it takes up the 
revealed knowledge of God into its consciousness and from thence reflects 
it. If, on the other hand, the science of Theology is not taken in its active 
sense, but as a product, then Theology is the scientific insight of the regen- 
erated human consciousness into the revealed knowledge of God” (p. 299). 
Dr. Kuyper is suspicious of the tendency to drop the adjective “ sacred ”’ as 
applied to Theology because it augurs the secularization of that discipline. 
He urges three reasons for retaining it: its object is the knowledge of the 
Holy God, its subject is the Spirit-enlightened mind, and its progress is 
wholly dependent upon the Holy Ghost. 

The most important discussion in the book is that of the Principium 
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Theologie. By principium is meant, materially, the self-revelation of God to 
the sinner. ‘‘ This self-revelation lies at our disposal in Holy Scripture.’’ 
Protestants find the principium of special revelation in Scripture only. 
Roman Catholics, here and elsewhere. Mystics, in individual inspiration. 
Others, in nature or history or reason. We are all mystics if the mystic only 
believes that God can communicate immediately with men. The genuine 
mystic believes that God does do this, individualistically ; Christians believe 
He does it organically. Protestants believe that this process is completed ; 
Roman Catholics, that it is still going on. 

The natural principium would have been adequate, except for sin, break- 
ing harmonies and impairing faculties; and so God effects an auxiliary 
principium with a special revelation suited to men as sinners. There is no 
contradiction between the two principia; they are from the same source. 
The dispensation of grace is as a ‘‘ bandage” applied to an injured part of 
the body; it is ina sense abnormal because the necessity for it is an abnor- 
mality. The Bible is not this special principium; it “ is nothing but a 
carrier and vehicle,’ though elsewhere, in presenting another aspect of 
the subject, the author contends, with great vigor and firmness, for the 
identity of the Scripture with this special revelation. It is a strong gen- 
eralization which declares that the one Logos is in the Christ by incarnation 
and in the Bible by inscripturation. This special revelation, being for a 
special purpose, is temporary and will finally merge into the primitive, 
grand, theological principium of divine self-revelation to the rational and 
moral creation of God. 

Dr. Kuyper, throughout his whole argument, makes much of the organic 
unity of the race and, accordingly, of the organic unity of Revelation; par- 
ticularly, of this special Revelation. This auxiliary principium is given to 
humanity (r@ xéouw), not to individuals only. But if it is for the homo, 
then it must take some form suitable for preservation beyond the limits of 
the life-time of the vir. Conceivably, it might be in some other form, but 
really no other is so good as that it should be committed to writing. Littera 
scripta manet. We regard that nothing in this division of the book, which is 
indeed a thesaurus of suggestiveness, is more helpful than the argument 
that, in this organic process of special revelation, the onus probandi, which 
confessedly lies against the atomistic or isolated miraculous phenomenon, is 
shifted to the other side, and that, with the postulates and progress of such 
a world-embracing palingenesis, the harmony-restoring touch is precisely 
what we should expect. ‘‘ Every interpretation of the miracle as a magical 
incident without connection with the palingenesis of the whole cosmos, 
which Jesus refers to in Matt. xix. 28, and therefore without relation to the 
entire metamorphosis which awaits the cosmos after the last judgment, does 
not enhance the glory of God, but debases the Recreator of heaven and 
earth to a juggler (yé7¢)” (p. 414). 

In discussing the relation of the living Word to the written Word, we are 
told that the self-consciousness of Scripture expressed itself completely in 
Christ. His testimony concerning the Scripture is absolute and final. 
Whoever worships Him as his Lord and his God will confess that he can not 
err. To question His testimony concerning Scripture is ‘* not to attack the 
Scripture, but the Deity of Jesus and even His moral character ” (p. 431). He 
not only did not oppose the ideas concerning inspiration which existed in His 
time, He taught them Himself; witness Matt. xvi. 17 and Luke xii. 12. 
Apostolic testimony is also presented and enforced. Our author finds no 
difficulty in the somewhat free-handed manner in which the Old Testament 
is used in the hands of the writers of the New. Their franchise lay in the 
fact that they were conscious of being under the guiding influence of the 
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same Spirit that inspired the original writers. In an editorial note of the 
Expository Times (March, 1899), attention is called to Dr. Kuyper’s discus- 
sion of Heb. x. 5. asa quotation from Ps, xl.6. Whatever embarrassment 
is found here arises from the fact that it is admittedly a quotation and yet it 
is an inaccurate one. It is borrowed from the LXX., but the Septuagint is 
itself faulty. The Hebrew text reads, ‘) 1°22 D!D'8, “ Mine ears hast thou 
opened.”’ The LXX. reads, cdpa 62 xatyptiow port, ‘ A body thou hast pre- 
pared me.”’ Dr. Kuyper believes that the cdya of the LXX. is a corruption 
for dra, and his view is that the inspired writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews saw that the faulty reading ‘‘ lent itself easily to express, never- 
theless, the original meaning of the first author in Ps. xl. 6;” and hence no 
change was needed. Though this would have been improper for any other 
writer, it offers not the least difficulty, since the auctor primarius of Ps. xl 
and Heb. x is one and ihe same (p. 452). The author makes a clear state- 
ment of the argument for the inspiration of the New Testament writings—a 
point, by the bye, upon which it is very easy and perhaps too common to 
think vaguely and to argue loosely. Dr. Kuyper urges the idea of the 
physiological unity of Scripture to a point where he finds it legitimate to 
apply 2 Tim. iii. 16 to Scripture yet unwritten. 

Having defended the unity of Scripture, the author proceeds to what he 
calls the multiplicity of Scripture, and it cannot bedenied that he allows free 
and full range to the individuality of the human writers. He has no 
mechanical theory of inspiration to give us. Soclear is the divine origin 
and the unity of Scripture that, in one sense, we may say that it ‘‘ has been 
given us from heaven;’’ but if to emphasize this aspect of Scripture ‘‘ one 
closes the eye to the many-sidedness and multiformity of the Scripture, and 
the organic way in which it gradually came into existence as a sum-total of 
many factors, then nothing remains but a mechanical lifelessness, which 
destroys the vital, organic unity.” He criticises the older theologians in that 
“* they had established themselves too firmly in the idea of a logical theory 
of inspiration, to allow the animated organism of the Scripture to fully assert 
itself’ (pp. 480, 481). The discussion of the instruments, the factors and 
the forms of inspiration is full and fair, showing that as a rule the 
unrepressed personal idiosyncracies of the inspired person were present 
and active and that, in the cases which were exceptional, we may regard the 
phenomena as having, in a large degree, their analogues in the strange 
psychical experiences of which we have some knowledge in our own sphere of 
life. Though the operation of the Spiritus inspirans was not absolutely 
conditioned by the ‘‘ affinities’’ of the subject, yet many elements of affinity 
for inspiration, historical, local, personal and ethical, are mentioned which, 
as a matter of fact, in less or greater degree, characterize the persons 
inspired. The ethical affinity is neither indispensable nor explanatory ; 
inspiration is possible because man is’a pneumatic being, not because the 
individual has certain ethical qualities. It was the ironical Socrates who 
said to the bombastic Ion, ‘* Was not this the lesson which the God intended 
to teach when by the mouth of the worst of poets he sang the best of 
songs ?”’* Nomore than Socrates did, does Dr. Kuyper believe in such a 
strained and anti-psychological theory of inspiration; yet as Socrates 
believed that every philosopher had his Daimon and every poet his muse, 
Dr. Kuyper rather believes that the Immanent Spirit of the Living God 
moved, theopneustically, upon the minds of those whom He would. 

Much is made of the conception of graphical inspiration as concerning the 
production of the canonical Scriptures; it is this which is referred to in 
2 Tim. iii. 16. There are degrees of inspiration. In lyric inspiration there is 
a large natural element; Von Hartmann is quoted with approval as saying 


* See Jowett’s Plato, Vol. i, p. 503, third ed. 
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that there ‘‘is a mode of feeling which transcends the purely anthro- 
pological,’’ but if the lyric poet stands outside of the palingenesis, he can 
only doas Von Hartmann did, ‘‘ who being depressed by sorrow, through 
the world-sorrow, reached the supposed God-sorrow and thus falsified the 
entire world of the emotions ” (p. 523). Chokmatic inspiration is not in the 
feeling, but is wholly in the sphere of the consciousness ; while in prophetic 
inspiration the dualism of consciousness is most clearly marked. The treat- 
ment of the psychology of inspiration is very interesting and informing. In 
Stead’s system of telepathy, it is declared that at a distance of twenty miles, 
without any means of direct communication, one man writes down another 
man’s thought. The essence of inspiration is in the impact of the Divine 
Spirit upon the human; why is not this just as possible as the social com- 
merce of human spirits with each other ? And why may not some of the 
strange feats of hypnotism, mesmerism and telepathy throw light upon 
these exceptional phenomena incidental to theopneustic inspiration ? All 
this is crowned and confirmed by the testimonium Spiritus Sancti which, as 
the Reformed Theology has ever held, is indispensable and ultimate ; for it 
is of the very nature of a principium that it is undemonstrable. ‘‘ Assur- 
ance of faith and demonstration are two entirely heterogeneous things.”’ 
The closing chapters are on the Method, the Organism and the History of 
Theology; but these, rich as they are, follow as corollaries from the prin- 
ciples already established. The climax of interest is in the treatment of the 
Special Principium. 

The timeliness of this really great book is obvious. It explores a field 
which is all the more important because it has been so much neglected. 
Most of the theological activity of the last quarter-century has been 
expended upon the tasks of Biblical criticism. But there are certain 
determinative principles that must be sought further back. Of course; 
given the Bible, what does it say ? Was it not President Patton who said 
that the question is no longer what the Bible says, but whether or not there 
isa Bible? Even further back, the question has been raised whether there 
can be a Bible. The critics might come to the negative conclusion in their 
work, but there is a shorter and, many will say, easier route to the same 
position. Back of all the historical and literary critics of Sacred Scripture, 
we find the Coleridges and Martineaus, even professing cordial faith in the 
rational elements of Christianity and yet refusing assent to the evangelical 
Scriptures as inspired. Their dissent is philosophical, not empirical. They 
do not believe in our Bible for the reason that they do not believe in inspira- 
tion, in special revelation. All the hostile critics in Christendom might be 
crushed, but this position is still unassailed. Accordingly, an empirical 
theology, no less than a merely speculative one, as Dr. Kuyper reminds us, 
isa delusion. Mr. Lindsay has said in substance that to repudiate meta- 
physics is to renounce Deity; and it is true that from the standpoint of 
thorough-going thought, the Scripture as the Word of God cannot be 
retained upon merely empirical grounds; it must be based upon certain 
deep and assured postulates that root themselves in the nature of man and 
in the nature of things. It is just here that Dr. Kuyper’s book has its 
place. The whole idea of Inspiration must be enucleated, and if it be 
unsound, impossible, irrational, then the fierce battle of the critics, which- 
ever way it may go, isa contest for naught ; it is a fool’s prize when won. 
We are convinced that to this we are bound tocome. Is Revelation possi- 
ble ? Can God make a special revelation tomen ? How? Must it be atomis- 
tic? Or may it be organic, racial? Then how? This may be an appeal 
from the critic to the despised metaphysician, if you please; itis from the 
fact to the possibility. If it be possible then we may inquire diligently for 
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the fact—still an open question; but if it be impossible, then the case is 
closed and mankind is forever in the dark. 

How well Dr. Kuyper has performed this difficult work, it is for the 
reader to say. It would be wonderful if any man, of such stalwart and pro- 
nounced conviction, speaking upon a subject of such vast many-sidedness, 
concerning which the variable subjective element in the reader is bound to 
be so influential, should write so large a book and yet write nothing from 
which the reader, who strongly sympathizes with his thought in the main, 
should be disposed to withhold his unhesitating assent. We mistake the 
style of the book if it be not that of a giant-champion whose greatest danger 
of being unnerved would be in the consciousness that there were none to 
challenge and oppose him; if this be so, then he need not be apprehensive of 
a speedy unnerving. 

We regard the book as an exceedingly valuable contribution in this, that 
it reaffirms the truth that if inspiration is to be believed in at all, it must be 
because it is an integral part, a vital factor, in supernatural religion. It is 
not a superadditum to evangelical Christianity ; it isa part of it. It is not 
a picket line of the truth; it is of the truth itself. Mr. Coleridge entirely 
misapprehended this, or at least he entirely misrepresented it. There have 
been many to follow his lead. But Christianity minus theopneusty is not 
Christianity. It is an error to regard inspiration as only an extraneous safe- 
guard of the truthfulness of the Christian system, an arbitrary or optional 
feature of the Christian faith. It is the psychical side, as cosmical miracles 
are the somatic side, of the one great, organic, historical process of palin- 
genesis which the Christian understands to be the progressive Redemption of 
the World. It has its reason to be, in the necessity that men should have 
more light if they are to cope successfully with the pressing, vital problems 
of their existence. It is God’s way of communicating that truth; indeed, 
we may say it is the only way of communication possible. Principal Fair- 
bairn well says, ‘* The belief in revelation is not a peculiar creation either of 
Judaism or of Christianity; it is a necessity common to all religions. And 
the higher the idea of God they embody, the more necessary does the belief 
become. And a spoken is sure to become a written word, with an authority 
high in the very degree that it is believed to be really God’s. And to believe 
in a written is as rational as to believe in a spoken revelation.’’* 

Both Inspiration and Revelation have broad and narrow connotations. 
Dr. Martineau believes in the broad only, but he fails to show why the nar- 
row may not enter in at the door which he thus leaves open. Deism, pro 
tempore atheism, rejects all inspiration. At the other extreme, Mysticism 
makes every man inspired. Dr. Kuyper’s argument is that it is far more 
philosophical, more psychological, more in accordance with the observed 
laws of thought and life, to believe in a unity of inspiration, with the race as 
a unit, conveying impulses, conceptions, knowledge, truth, as the common 
possession of mankind. 

We mention only one more striking thought in the book. It is that of two 
kinds of people and two kinds of science in the world. The forces of the 
palingenesis, like a mighty plowshare, divide the minds as well as the hearts 
of men into two great classes. We have never seen this thought so strongly 
pressed elsewhere. But is it anything more or less than the second chapter 
of 1 Corinthians applied in the sphere of scientific thought? We have 
ventured mildly to demur to some of the incidental phases of the author’s 
theory of knowledge, but whoever quarrels with this great principle must 
settle with the apostle Paul. Dr. Kuyper, leader of men as well as of 


* The Place of Christ in Modern Theology, p. 494. We must regard Dr. Fairbairn’s conception of 
the relation between Inspiration and Revelation, however, as altogether confusing. Cf. p. 496. 
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thought, sees here the key to many tendencies in contemporary educational 
circles. He perceives its influence in continental universities and, if he had 
extended his travels in America westward, he would have found not a little 
of the same sort in this country. A well-known university-president, 
equally distinguished as a man of science, said in print not long ago, 
‘‘ Theology is a figure of speech.’? His avowed standpoint is Empiricism— 
either the bashfulness or the hypocrisy of Agnosticism. But could there be 
a more striking illustration and confirmation of the bold position taken in 
this book ? The university is ready to endow professorships of ethics or 
ethnology or even of religion; all well and good, only it thinks thus to pay 
tribute to the religious needs of men. ‘‘ The world by wisdom knows not 
God.”’ Sapientia is more than scientia; so much the more is it true that the 
world by science knows not God. The children of the palingenesis can see 
on both sides of the line, but when they testify of that knowledge which 
comes in the special principium of Revelation the aliens brand it ‘‘ foolish- 
ness ;”’ neither are the great among them wholly dishonest or insincere when 
they dismiss the science of the knowledge of God as “a figure of speech.” 
San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 


II.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


HANDKOMMENTAR ZUM ALTEN TESTAMENT. In Verbindung mit 
anderen Fachgelehrten herausgegeben von D. W. NowAck, o. Prof. 
d. Theol. in Strassburg in Els. I. Abtheilung, 3. Band: DEUTERON.- 
Josua, von Dr. C. STEUERNAGEL. II. Abth.,3. Band: SPRUCHE, von 
Lic. W. FRANKENBERG ; PREDIGER UND HOHESLIED, von Dr. C. 
SIEGFRIED. Giéttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1898. 8vo. 


This series of commentaries has been noticed before in these pages, and 
has already won its place in the scholarly world. The writers have all been 
given and have taken the utmost liberty in the treatment of the various 
books assigned them, and some have gone to the furthest of radical limits. 
The first of the two volumes now under review bears the subordinate title of 
Das Deuteronomium iibersetzt und erklart von Lic. Dr. Carl Steuernagel. 
Whatever may be our estimate of Dr. Steuernagel’s results, he has given us 
an exceedingly able commentary in the departments of both introduction 
and exegesis. Deuteronomy seems to be a favorite theme with him ; he has 
treated it twice before in works to which he frequently refers. His book 
has the freshness of novelty; for he departs far from the beaten tracks of 
criticism and gives us a new theory on nearly every page. 

In the first place he discards old schemes of division and attempts to show 
that the lines of cleavage may be discovered in that peculiar and alternating 
use of the second person singular and second person plural that isso character- 
istic of the book. The two documents which he has discovered, he desig- 
nates by the symbols Sg and PI respectively. These accordingly must now 
be added to the list of Hexateuchal dramatis persone, in which P, J and E 
have hitherto been the chief figures. 

Sg and PI are responsible for the paranetic framework of the laws which 
they severally introduced to the Hebrew public, but the corpus juris in each 
case is derived from more or less easily distinguishable earlier collections. 
Like some other writers, Steuernagel finds a double heading in Deut. iv. 44, 
45, but the point of view in one is widely different from the other. One 
addresses the generation which stood at Horeb, the other the generation 
which was about tocross the Jordan. P1’s law book seems to be a composite 

45 
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document of easy analysis. At least three little law groups are discovered by 
the author which he calls Tvebha Spriiche, Kriegsgesetze and Aeltesten gesetze. 
These last are still further divisible. On p. viii the genealogy of the laws 
of Pl is given and the ancestor of all he calls the Grundgesetze. While the 
laws of Sg are not susceptible of such extreme analysis, nevertheless he finds 
a certain kinship between some of the law-groups of Sg and Pl. But to 
neither of these documents does he assign the Decalogue. The Josianic 
reform was probably based upon the legislative material of Sg and Pl, but 
these documents existed prior to 623 B.C. That they were written up with 
special reference to the reform in the days of Josiah our author denies. The 
Grundgesetze were probably a recapitulation of the reforming edicts of 
Hezekiah. As to the incorporation of Deuteronomy with JE and the final 
redaction, this he regards as quite late. 

He differs widely from current criticism in his decision as to the relation 
of the Book of the Covenant to Deuteronomy. He seeks to show that there 
is really no literary dependence of the latter upon the former. The few 
resemblances which are discernible after his analysis, are accounted for on 
the theory that a common original lies at the base of portions of both. 

The pre-Josianic reforms were failures in his view because no definite 
reformatory program had been worked out; but the two chief sources of 
Deuteronomy exerted a wide and deep influence because they provided for 
the Levites who were deposed from the local shrines, because they substi- 
tuted judicial and religious centres for the overthrown high places, and 
appointed cities of refuge to take the place of local altars, while the profane 
slaughter of victims was legalized. 

From this rapid review of the chief points of the book, it will be seen that 
Steuernagel’s position is extremely radical. Modern critics like Driver 
have regarded Deuteronomy as in the mainaunity. But in the hands of 
the author of this commentary, Deuteronomy crumbles like a rope of sand. 
The laws are derived from many sources, but possess no true consistency or 
coherency. The commentary reads like a recrudescence of the fragmentary 
hypothesis. It will also be noted that while the departure from modern 
critical positions is radical, there is no sign of a return to more conservative 
views. 

One is impressed by the keen critical ingenuity of the writer, which, how- 
ever, does not seem to be counterbalanced by that breadth of vision that 
takes in all the beauty and completeness of a great literary plan. It seems 
pertinent to ask, why, if the so-called kernel of Deuteronomy gave such an 
impulse to the Josianic reform, it underwent such repeated redaction later. 
It would seem that a book which became the Bible of a great national move- 
ment would remain, untouched, for generations and become the standard 
and norm for religious life and thinking. The critical theory of the text 
requires from the author seven different styles of type, and he expresses re- 
gret that this has compelled him at times to pass a definite judgment on 
that which to him even was at times uncertain. 

The exegesis is carefully and often admirably done. One may wonder, 
however, whether it is syntax or bias which leads Dr. Steuernagel to trans- 
late Deut. vi. 4 as follows: ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, Jehovah is our God, Jehovah 
alone.”? This teaches monolatry pure and simple. Driver’s translation 
gives this verse a monotheistic turn. The author’s defense of his position 
seems to us lexically wrong. To translate 8 by “alone” forces upon it 
an unlikely meaning. 

The second of the volumes now before us contains the work of two com- 
mentators. We turn first to the exposition of Prediger und Hoheslied, by 
Dr. C. Siegfried. This vies with its predecessors in the variety of type used. 
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The commentator discovers in Ecclesiastes five authors and two redactors, 
each of whom endeavored to improve upon what he deemed the false philos- 
ophy of his predecessors. The first writer, or Q', as he is styled, is the most 
objectionable and pessimistic in his utterances. Q? isan Epicurean. While 
the other three are exponents of more or less orthodox systems. The 
book of Ecclesiastes is no doubt an enigma to expositor and exegete; but 
this commentary solves the problem—in the most approved modern style— 
by asserting that there is in it, not harmony, but stratification, and that of 
the most alien and contradictory elements. If Siegfried’s theory is correct, 
it must ever remain a mystery how a book so made up found even a reluctant 
admission into the Canon. Especially when he asserts that the writings 
which composed it originated between 200 and 100 B.C., the period assumed 
by many for the close of the Canon. 

The view which sees in Ecclesiastes the transcript of the struggle of a soul 
toward the light is inherently more satisfactory. 

Siegfried mentions Wetzstein’s theory that the figures in chap. xii are 
derived from the occurrence of the ‘*‘ Seven Days of Death ”’ at the close of 
the Palestinian winter, but he appears to cling to the anatomical explana- 
tion, which some commentators have elaborated even to repulsive details. 
There are important syntactical considerations which militate strongiy in 
favor of Wetzstein’s theory and some of these have been well put by C. H. H. 
Wright. The anatomical explanation, in some of its forms, makes the 
chapter almost unreadable, while Wetzstein’s and Wright’s exposition deepens 
the beauty and pathos of the passage and harmonizes well with its literary 
form. 

If our commentator makes Ecclesiastes canonically questionable, his method 
would place the Song entirely beyond the pale. He attacks trenchantly the 
allegorical and dramatic theories and puts forward what he calls the his- 
torical explanation. According to this the Song is a series of lyrics such as 
were sung at Syrian village weddings in honor of newly wedded couples who 
are enthroned as the king and queen of the village. Wetzstein, followed 
later by Karl Budde, has presented and defended this view, arguing from the 
analogy of modern Oriental customs. The imagery of such songs to-day is 
the crudest and coarsest, and the Song when interpreted by Siegfried startles 
and shocks us. The dramatic theory gave the Song a natural place in the 
wisdom-literature, but if the historical theory be true, we can regard it 
simply as a literary curiosity, archxologically interesting, but of no value for 
edification. 

As in the case of Ecclesiastes, the explanation of the book is dominated by 
the hypothesis of its date. The thought and imagery which Siegfried finds 
may be quite consistent with the style of the period of decadence, but has no 
analogies in the earlier and purer period of Hebrew literature. This, at 
least, is certain,—the book could never have been admitted to the Canon if it 
had been understood as this commentary explains it. How it came to be 
misunderstood and regarded as a fair field for allegory is a mystery concern- 
ing which our commentator does not enlighten us. 

The portion of the second volume given to the commentary on Die 
Spriiche is by Lic. W. Frankenberg, who is a pastor in Rinteln (Weser). 
The commentator has set before himself a high ideal. He is not so much 
concerned with theories of origin as with correctly and exactly setting 
forth the contents and exegesis. His introduction therefore is brief and 
deals with none but salient points. He believes that Proverbs had not 
attained, in Jewish religious circles, any of that high canonical character 
which was possessed by the Law and Prophets. The freedom of the Greek 
translation he considers a proof of this. Chaps. xxv-xxix, he thinks, were col- 
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lected later than chaps. x-xxii, though the material itself he thinks was 
older. The growth of the book he gives somewhat as follows: Chaps. x- 
xxii. 16 were the earliest stratum; to this chaps. xxv-xxix were added, and 
a little later the first nine chapters were prefixed as an introduction, chaps. 
i. 1-6 serving as a superscription. Later still chaps. xxii-xxiv and xxx-xxxi 
were incorporated and the book was complete. Great praise is due the 
writer for his careful exegesis and criticism. Sun and its synonyms are care- 
fully discriminated and the difficult passage (i. 1-6) is ably discussed. We 
are not treated to so many vagaries of critical ingenuity as in some other 
volumes of the series, and we shall welcome other works from the same pen. 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. A. 8S. CARRIER. 


KRITISCH-EXEGETISCHER KOMMENTAR UBER DAS NEUE TESTAMENT. 
Begriindet von HEINR. WILH. MEYER. VII. Abtheilung, 9. Auflage. 
DER BRIEF AN DIE GALATER. Von Dr. FRIEDR. SIEFFERT. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1899. 


This ninth edition of Meyer’s Commentary on the Galatians, by Dr. Sieffert, 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the University of Bonn, is a valu- 
able contribution to the literature of the subject. Among its chief charac- 
teristics is the adoption of a more logical method of presentation. A great 
advantage is gained moreover in the attention paid to modern issues. The 
exegesis of the epistle is thus made to throw light on questions which are 
now being actively debated, whether in the sphere of special introduction or 
in that of the textual criticism of the epistle. Thus, for instance, the 
South-Galatian theory is more adequately reviewed, in view of the work of 
Prof. Ramsay, Dr. Zahn and others. The results also of the Dutch school, 
as summed up by Steck in his study of this epistle (1888), are tested by 
the epistle itself; and the question of the text is discussed often with refer- 
ence to the suggestions of the so-called ‘* Conjectural School ’’ of Dutch 
thinkers. The work of Dr. Weiss on the text of the New Testament is 
noted, and the readings, punctuation, etc., of such editors as Tischendorf 
and Westcott and Hort are cited. And in this connection it is worthy of 
note that Dr. Sieffert has taken the step, which should have been taken long 
ago, of omitting altogether from his textual notes the citations of Codex E 
{Sangermamensis), which he, however, mistakenly represents as dependent 
on F (“dass die Anfiihrung des von F ganz abhangigen Codex E gestrichen,”’ 
u. S. W.—p. iv), Whereas it is in reality no more than a mere transcript of D 
(Claromontanus) ; cf. Scrivener, Introd., i, p. 176; Gregory, Prolegomena, 
p. 428f. On the other hand, more weight is given to important minuscules, 
such as 17, 67**. Finally, the use of the most recent literature on the 
grammar of New Testament Greek has added to the value of this 
edition. But even here we might be allowed the suggestion that a more 
consistent method of citation would be advisable. Thus, to take but one 
instance, the New Testament Grammar of Prof. Blass is cited some twenty- 
eight times, of which twenty-two are by page (of the German edition) and 
only six (pp. 108, 120, 128, 166, 181, 229) by section. ‘The advantage of 
citing by section is evident, especially from a book which is translated, as 
Prof. Blass’ Grammar has been; for sections are always retained, as to a 
greater extent inhering in the very structure of the book, whereas the page 
is only an accident of printing and cannot but vary in any other than the 
edition used by the author. 

In the Introduction, after a discussion of the Galatians as a people, in 
which an interesting sketch of their history is followed by an account of 
their peculiar national characteristics, social, political and religious, the 
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much discussed question of the location of the Galatian churches is raised. 
The objection urged to the South-Galatian theory, from the silence of Acts 
concerning the founding of the Galatian churches, is shown to be without 
force, as the same argument e silentio might be urged against Rome and 
Colosse, and the concise character of some portions of the account in Acts 
may be clearly seen in the case of Paul’s relation to Corinth as learned from 
his letters. The positive arguments in support of the South-Galatian theory 
are shown to be inadequate. 1. The argument from the use of the name Gala- 
tia. It is admitted that the territory visited by Paul on his first missionary 
journey could be called Galatia in the sense of the Roman Province, and 
that Paul could have addressed these churches as tats éxxdyotars t79 L'ada- 
tras, inasmuch as he elsewhere makes use of Roman provincial names. 
That he does so, however, in this case is not yet proven. The usage in Acts 
depends on two passages—xvi. 6 and xviii. 23, where the latter must be 
explained by the former. In xvi. 6 the words [‘aiazexzyy ywpay do not refer 
to the region visited on the first missionary journey, but to Galatia proper ; 
for it is improbable that after xiv. 6, where Lycaonia is mentioned, the 
word Galatia should be introduced by way of recapitulation in xvi. 6. And 
were this latter the case, we should expect the reverse order, with Galatia 
before Phrygia. That the article is to be supplied with [adartejy yoo ap- 
pears from xviii. 23 (cf. xix. 21, xxvii. 5). 2. The difficulty in the North- 
Galatian theory arising out of the visits of Paul to Jerusalem. 3. In ii. 5 
the Galatian churches are conceived as already existing. 4. The conflict 
which constitutes the theme of Galatians is the result of the Jewish opposi- 
tion to Paul on his first journey. 5. In ii. 13 Barnabas is well-known, which 
points to the first missionary journey as that on which the Galatian churches 
were founded. 6. It is improbable that North Galatia stood in such active 
relation with Jerusalem and Antioch. 7. Galatians is too important an 
epistle for churches of which we know nothing. 8. In Acts xx. 4 no repre- 
sentatives of the churches of North Galatia are mentioned. 9. Galatians 
was written in Greek. 10. The description of Luke in Acts xiv. 11-13 
agrees with Paul’s account of his reception in Galatia. These arguments 
are considered in turn, and answered out of the exegesis of the passages 
referred to and by showing the consistency of the North-Galatian explana- 
tion. The location of the churches addressed by Paul is thus the region of 
Galatia proper. They were founded by Paul himself (i. 6, 8, iv. 18,14) on 
his second missionary journey (Acts xvi. 6). Pessinus presents itself as the 
most probable centre of the apostle’s activity, with the possibility that he 
also reached Ancyra. 

The date of the epistle and the place from which it was written follow 
most naturally, on the North-Galatian theory, as Dr. Sieffert takes them. If 
the Galatian churches were founded on the second missionary journey 
(Acts xvi. 6) and Paul had been there twice when he wrote (Gal. iv. 13), 
then the epistle must be dated after his visit on the so-called third mis- 
sionary journey. This will bring us to 54-55, and from Ephesus. The occa- 
sion of the epistle is clearly pictured for us in the Judaistic attack on Paul 
and on his gospel of justification by faith. The background of the whole 
epistle is kept vividly before the reader throughout the entire commentary, 
and serves to show in its true light many points in the apostle’s thought 
which would otherwise be dark and difficult. Dr. Sieffert advocates, with 
much plausibility, the view that the Judaizers were present in Galatia and 
had begun their work of antagonism to Paul when Paul came to Galatia 
the second time. He finds this supported by hints throughout the epistle 
(i. 6, iv. 16, v. 3) and by the apostle’s method of argument (i. 1l-iv. 8). 
During Paul’s presence with the churches he was able, by the force of his 
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personality, to overcome the opposition of his enemies and to hold the Gala- 
tians true to their freedom in Christ. But in his absence the activities of 
the Judaizers were renewed. They were increased perhaps by additions 
from without (iii. 1), and thus that state of affairs was produced out of 
the knowledge of which Paul wrote his letter to them. 

The contents of the epistle is sketched for us, making due allowance for 
the great energy of the apostle in this letter, for ‘the vividness of his 
thought, with its sudden transitions, which are nevertheless determined by 
a logical development, whether in the theoretical exposition of his theme, 
in appealing to various arguments in support of it, or in the practical appli- 
cation of its consequences. 

In i. 15 ¢ ded is omitted ; xa/foag is the historical fact of the call to the 
Kingdom of Christ, and is to be taken as contemporaneous with the vision 
on the way to Damascus. In Paul’s case the call was not mediated by the 
proclamation of the Gospel (2 Thess. ii. 14), but, as d:a tis yapitos adtod 
points out, through a special act of grace on the part of God. This is not 
to be identified with the revelation of i. 16, but the two are to be conceived 
as distinct, though closely related in time, the former, on account of the 
close relation of the aor. za/écas to dgopioas, preceding the latter, and yet 
not as cause and effect. In i. 16, ¢y éo/, in my spirit, in my consciousness, 
where the Son of God is revealed (Phil. iii. 8), which, while emphasizing 
the subjective side of the revelation received on the way to Damascus, does not 
negate the objectivity of the event as described in Acts ix. 7, xxii. 9. Ini. 18, 
excita peta tpta étH is reckoned from Paul’s conversion, and the visit to 
Jerusalem is identitied with that of Acts ix. 26. Where the account in Acts , 
differs from that of Galatians this is not to be explained as arising out of a 
tendency opposed to Galatians (Baur, Zeller, Overbeck), but as resulting 
from a lack of more exact knowledge on the part of the author of Acts, 
whose account must be corrected by that of Paul. 

From the fact that Paul visited Peter (icrop7zoa: Kyeav) it is concluded 
that Peter occupied an authoritative position in the early Church, which was 
recognized by Paul. 

i. 19, 2¢ pj is to be taken as “but only’’ (“sondern nur”), not ‘‘ except” 
(‘‘ausser”’). From the fact that Paul saw none of the other apostles it is 
concluded that they were absent from Jerusalem at that time. i. 21, ézecra, 
after this stay of fifteen days in Jerusalem. ii. 1, ?ze:ra, after Paul’s stay 
in Syria and Cilicia; dca dexatzoadpwy érdy, from the first journey to Jeru- 
salem and the immediately following stay in Syria and Cilicia. zddw 
tviany ef Uepoc. is the journey of Acts xv. 4. The journey of Acts xi. 30 is 
not mentioned in Galatians. II. 2, zypdcew, the present tense indicates the 
identity of the Gospel then laid by Paul before the Church at Jerusalem 
with that which he was still preaching and which was attacked by the 
Judaizers in Galatia. Har’ (dav O02 tvig doxdvery points to private as well as 
a public assembly. While the description here is controlled by the logical 
point of view, it is more probable that the private conference or conferences 
preceded the public meeting. o/ doxodvre¢g is not ironical, but in the sense of 
noble, of high repute, and according to ii. 9 refers to James, the brother of 
Christ, Peter and John. The other apostles already appear to be out of 
personal connection with the Jerusalem church. j7;zw¢ is not equivalent to 
iva wy, but “7% is to be taken in the sense which it often has in later Greek, 
introducing a question where a negative answer is expected—best translated 
whether, ‘* ob etwa,”’ “‘ ob etwa gar.”’ zp¢yw is thus construed as indicative. 
iii. 18, Oxép Zuo», not “instead of,” but ‘for our sakes” (uns zu Gute). 
That this was by substitution (stellvertretend) lies in the relation of the 
thing itself, not in the preposition (liegt im Verhiiltnisse der Sache selbst, 
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nicht in der Priiposition). These instances will suffice as examples of Dr. 
Sieffert’s work. 

For a book which wil] rank so high in scientific circles we are surprised 
that there has been included no table of * Berichtigungen,”’ “‘ Errata.’’ Ac- 
curacy is expected even in small details. Some of the errors which we have 
noted are plainly typographical, but should be corrected. Thus p. 44, 1. 13, 
erepov is read for &repov; p. 87, 1.138, IW for IWN; p. 126, ii. 11, dre for dre ; 
p. 126, note ***, 1. 16, das for dass; p. 157, 1. 25, ofxére for odxéte; p. 185, 
DvtoR for DOR 5 p. 202, 1. 34, zapafdors for zapdfacrg; p. 214, 1. 5, 
D330 for 0130; p. 237,1.8, obxoupévy for ofxovpévy 3 P- 245, last line, 56 for 
46; p. 280, 1. 6, dass for das; p. 292, 1. 4 from bottom, M2) for 2); note 
72) for 73); p. 293, 1. 7, °23) for “235 p. 335, 1.22, gpevazara for ypsvazara ; 
p. 340, note *, 1. 6, zvedmatiza for mvevpatixd; p. 356, non for npn. On 
p. 34, 1. 30-31, the words singular and plural have been transposed. The 
sentence should read: ‘‘ Dass aber P. zum zweiten Male statt des plural 
wWOpezwy Aen singular dvOpdzov eintreten liisst,”? u. s. w. 

In connection with the exegesis of ii. 15, we could wish that Dr. Sieffert, 
for the sake of completeness, had introduced, along with his discussion of 
Jovdaior and ‘E8paior, also the usage of "Jpanicira: by Paul (cf. Rom. ix. 4; 
Trench, Synon., § 39). On the other hand, we cannot feel the force of his 
citation of Ign. ad Philad., viii, as an example of ztotedw ¢v with the 
dative. In our opinion, the true exegesis of that passage gives an altogether 
different construction (cf. Lightfoot and the text as punctuated by Zahn). 
But even granting that there is ground for a difference of opinion as to the 
correct construction, it does not commend itself as wise to cite such a pas- 
sage in support of this usage. Moreover, Ignatius uses z:oreiw with the 
dative, without 2, in this same chapter (zeotéow 77 ydpete Tqoud yptotod). 

We cannot but express, however, the stimulation and interest we have 
experienced in reading this commentary, and can wish for it a wide circula- 
tion among all who study the epistle. It is characterized by a soundness 
of judgment which will commend itself to earnest thinkers. In view of its 
attitude toward the modern attacks on the authenticity of the epistle, we 
cannot do better in closing than quote a passage where Dr. Sieffert points 
out the logical consequences of the present tendency in historical circles 
toward a return to tradition as regards the dates of our early Christian 
literature (Harnack, Die Chronologie, pp. x, xi), in relation to the radical 
extreme represented by the Dutch school of critics: ‘‘ Ein richtiger 
Gedanke aber liegt der neuen Uniichterkliirung des Gal. Br. und aller 
anderen paulin. Schriften zu Grunde gegeniiber der Kritik der Baur’schen 
Schule und derjenigen neueren Kritiker, welche sich derselben anschliessen. 
Das ist die Erkenntniss, dass, wenn man mit der lezteren den Jesus der Sy- 
noptiker zu dem des 4. Ev. und den Paulus der paul. Hauptbriefe zu dem der 
AG. in ausschliessenden Gegensatz setzt, dann es wirklich unmoglich wird, 
den ganz antijiidisch gedachten P. der Hauptbriefe zu dem ganz jiidisch 
gedachten Jesus der Synopt. Evangelien in solche zeitliche Niihe zu bringen, 
wie es bei dem Festhalten an der Aechtheit dieser Briefe néthig ist’ (p. 32). 

Princeton. Wm. P. ARMSTRONG, JR. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, AND OTHER 
Papers. By Rev. A. WELCH. Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier, 1898. Pp. viii, 214. 


The author of this collection of papers is the minister emeritus of the 
Whitevale U. P. Church of Glasgow. Incidentally we learn that it is over 
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forty years since he completed his theological course. The papers here pre- 
sented represent the mature conclusions that have been formed in their 
author’s mind throughout all these years of handling the Word of God. It 
is very evident that Mr. Welch has been a diligent student, for, however 
much one may dissent from some of his positions, his work manifests not 
only no ordinary scholarship, but also great originality and courage of con- 
viction. P 

The first article, and that from which the book derives its title, is concern- 
ing the authorship of Hebrews. After quite summarily dismissing the 
names of Paul and Apollos, Mr. Welch presents the novel idea that none 
other than Peter wrote the epistle. In support of this theory he offers the 
following. In Heb. ii. 3, we read, ‘‘ Which, having at the first been spoken 
by the Lord, was confirmed unto us by them that heard (ray dxovedytwy).” 
Concerning this passage in general Mr. Welch argues: 1. The epistle is 
generally assigned to the apostolic age. 2. “It is not necessary to suppose 
that the author identifies himself with his readers when he uses the words 
was confirmed unto us.’”’ 3. The expression dpyjyv dafvdea is to be under- 
stood of the very beginning of Christ’s work. 4. The word 2<fa:w@y ‘‘ in 
its different forms always conveys the idea of something which has been in 
uncertainty but is now established.’’ 5. The signs and wonders were those 
wrought by our Lord in attestation of His divine mission. Mr. Welch thus 
sums up the interpretation of ii. 3,4: ‘‘Our Lord, at the very commence- 
ment of His public ministry, spoke to certain persons, evidently a limited 
number, of the salvation which He came to work out formen. These persons, 
and some others associated with them, had evidently been entertaining con- 
jectures of this nature about Him. When, therefore, the Lord had un- 
equivocally confirmed these conjectures, those who received this welcome 
information hastened to convey it to their circle of friends. And thus the 
truth was established in the minds of all the company. It was more fully 
established, as time went on, by the miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
Does not this seem a more natural interpretation of these two verses than 
that which is given in the traditional exposition ?”’ 

Now can we find these original parties ‘‘ who heard ?” ‘‘ Yes,’’ says our 
author. They were none other than John and Andrew. In Johni. 35-42, 
we read the account of their first contact with Jesus. ‘‘ One of the two that 
heard John (-é» dxovedyzwy), and followed Him, was Andrew, Simon 
Peter’s brother. He first findeth his own brother Simon and saith unto 
him, We have found the Messiah.”” Now, writes Mr. Welch, ‘‘ The words 
toy axovcdytwy, common to both passages, seem to have been beckoning to 
one another all these centuries to come near and give mutual explanations. 
.... After the Baptist’s first words directing his disciples to Christ as the 
Lamb of God... . Peter would naturally have his doubts and uncer- 
tainties. All... . were removed, and his mind was confirmed by what had 
been told him by his brother Andrew. If, therefore, we are right in our 
view of the two passages which we have brought together and compared, 
then we have found the author of Hebrews not among the successors of the 
apostles, but within the small circle of our Lord’s first disciples. And in 
this small circle, who could it be but the apostle of the circumcision. ?”’ 

This conclusion is regarded by its advocate as securing justice for Peter, 
since it gives him something like ‘“‘ his due share of space’’ in the New 
Testament. All these years the apostle has been robbed of his due. In 
further support of this conclusion, Mr. Welch cites several authors who, 
without claiming Petrine authorship, have called attention to the affinities 
between Hebrews and 1 and 2 Peter. But though such affinities have been 
recognized, none have ever before attributed them to community of author- 
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ship. The insinuation that Peter was unequal to such a task as the compo- 
sition of this epistle is emphatically repudiated. This is attributed to a 
misunderstanding of Acts iv. 13, where Peter and John are called “ ignorant 
and unlearned men.”’ 

The destination of the epistle is necessarily touched upon. Mr. Welch 
finds the reference of 2 Pet. iii. 15, in Rom. ii. 4. He accordingly holds 
that 2 Peter was addressed to the Christians at Rome, as was the Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans. With this opinion of the destination, Zahn, in his 
Einleitung, agrees. According to iii. 1, 2 Peter is ‘ the second epistle that I 
write unto you.”’ 2 Peter is consequently the second epistle its author has 
written to the Christians of Rome. Now 1 Peter cannot have been intended 
for them, for its destination is minutely givenin i. 2. And the acknowl- 
edged differences between 1 and 2 Peter are claimed as pointing to different 
classes of readers. ‘‘ When writing his second epistle the apostle evidently 
felt the need of putting forth every possible effort to keep his readers in the 
right way. He feels that the circle of readers to whom that epistle was 
addressed were more in danger of falling away than those to whom his first 
epistle was sent. In short, he seems to have in his mind just such a com- 
munity as is pointed toin Hebrews. The Judo-Christians at Rome were 
just such a community as both epistles indicate.”’ 

Mr. Welch thus classifies the Petrine writings: 1. The Epistle of Peter 
to the converted Jews of the Dispersion (1 Peter). 2. The first Epistle of 
Peter to the converted Jews at Rome (the Epistle to the Hebrews). 3. The 
second Epistle of Peter to the converted Jews at Rome (2 Peter). 

That the epistle is anonymous is attributed to the fact of Peter’s shy- 
ness (?), and that he was known to his readers by reputation and they knew 
the epistle’s author. Since the epistle was intended for only a part of the 
church at Rome its designation was omitted. 

Without attempting to enter into the merits of the question, there is one 
stubborn fact that seems to militate against this new theory. That fact is 
that this epistle was, with the notable exception of Clement of Rome, neglected 
during the second and third centuries by the Western church. The Latin 
church neglected it because they would not accord to it Pauline authorship. 
But if Peter had written it to the Roman church and had later followed it 
up by his second epistle, it is hard to understand how it could ever have 
fallen into doubt. Such athing as evena hint that Peter was its author 
cannot be found in the early Christian literature. 

Among the other essays in this book is one on Melchisedek, whom the 
author holds to have been none other than Christ Himself. In the treat- 
ment of 1 Pet. iii. 18-21, concerning the preaching of Christ to the spirits in 
prison, a novel change in translation and interpretation is advanced. Christ 
was “ put to death because of the flesh, but restored to life because of the 
spirit :’’ capxi and xvedpare are held to be respectively dativus incommodi 
and commodi, and to refer not to Christ Himself, but to men. Inan excursus 
on ver. 2la the translation ‘‘ which also is now saving you an antitype”’ is 
presented and defended. Instead of baptism being the antitype, the pro- 
noun you is regarded as the appositive of antitype. Other essays are pre- 
sented on such topics as ‘* The Significance of Baptism in Relation to Our 
Salvation,’’ ‘‘ Believers Dead to Sin but Raised to Life with Christ,”’ ‘* Things 
which make Salvation Certain,’ ‘‘ The Gethsemane Cup: What was 
it ?’”’ ete. 

All of these essays are interesting and full of thought. The author, how- 
ever, appears too often not asa calm critic, but as an interested advocate. 
Feeling occasionally takes the place of dispassionate argument. Thusin one 
place he affirms that if a certain interpretation is to stand he ‘‘ must discard. 
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the epistle altogether as no longer entitled by me to be called the Word of 
God.”’ But aside from this the volume, while it probably will not make 
many converts to its views, will lead to a more careful consideration of the 
passages treated. 

San Francisco Theological Seminary. JOHN H. KERR. 


TII.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


GEREFORMEERDE DOGMATIEK door Dr. H. BAvinck. Tweede Deel. 
Kampen: J. H. Bos, 1897. 8vo, pp. 571. 


The first volume of Dr. Bavinck’s Reformed Dogmatics, noticed in the 
April number of this REVIEw for 1896 (pp. 356-363), was entirely of an intro- 
ductory nature and did not enter upon the discussion of the dogma itself. 
The present volume introduces us into the heart of the matter by bringing 
the two chapters on God (Theology proper) and The World in its Original 
State. By far the larger amount of space is taken up by the former, the 
contents of which are divided into nine sections, bearing as titles: The In- 
comprehensibleness of God ; The Knowableness of God—(a) Cognitio Dei 
insita,—(b) Cognitio Dei acquisita; The Names of God; Classification of 
the Names of God; The Proper Names of God; The Essential Names of 
God; The Personal Names of God; The Counsel of God. The chapter on 
‘“* The World in its Original State ’’ contains six subdivisions entitled respec- 
tively : Creation; The Spiritual World; The Material World; The Origin 
of Man; The Nature of Man; The Destiny of Man. These headings give 
only a very inadequate idea of the richness and fullness with which the sub- 
ject is treated in all its parts. The book is so excellent that it seems almost 
impossible to be too generous in its praise. The breadth of outlook, the 
lucidity of presentation, the profusion of learning displayed, all equally call 
for admiration. What has impressed us most is that, while Dr. Bavinck’s 
standpoint is that of a thorough Calvinist, yet in reading him one is con- 
scious of listening not so much toa defense of Calvinism as to a scientific 
vindication of the Christian world-view in its most catholic sense and 
spirit. This is far from saying that the work is not also a vindication of the 
Calvinistic theology. But it is so in the indirect and for that reason all the 
more telling way of showing how perfectly easy and natural it is to build 
upon the foundation of the Reformed principles a system of Christian 
thought which by its very largeness of grasp and freedom from theological 
one-sidedness becomes the most eloquent witness to the soundness and depth 
of the principles underlying it. No higher commendation of Calvinism is 
conceivable than that it lends itself to being made the basis of a structure of 
truth so universally and comprehensively Christian in all its lines and propor- 
tions. 

From a formal point of view the most striking feature of Dr. Bavinck’s 
work is its combination of much material which is usually assigned to the 
department of the History of Doctrine with what belongs to Dogmatics 
proper. Attention was already called to this in our review of the first vol- 
ume. In the volume before us the two elements are similarly intermingled. 
This method, whatever may be thought of it from the standpoint of theological 
encyclopedia, obviously has the two great advantages-of emphasizing the 
continuity of dogmatic thought in the Church and of guarding against the 
inevitable one-sidedness of a treatment more directly attaching itself to the 
data of Scripture. But the masterful manner in which the historico-doc- 
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trinal sections are constructed makes one all the more regret that, com- 
paratively speaking, the Biblico-exegetical foundation of the dogma appears 
somewhat neglected. Although the author’s work bears ample evidence of 
a wide and thorough acquaintance with what has of late years been done in 
the field of Biblical Theology, yet the exegetical data are not given with the 
same degree of fullness nor with the same detailed explanation of their his- 
toric significance as the facts borrowed from the History of Doctrine. Still 
even in respect to its handling of the Biblical material the book marks a long 
step in advance of what has hitherto been customary in handbooks of Dog- 
matics. 

The very opening words of the volume show that Dr. Bavinck is pro- 
foundly impressed with the inherent limitations of every scientific discus- 
sion of the nature and attributes of God. ‘* Mystery,’’ he says, ‘is the 
life-element of Dogmatics.’’ Even for modern agnosticism, in so far as it 
involves a recognition of this fact, he has a word of appreciation : 
“To a considerable degree this doctrine of the unknowableness of 
God can be assented to and cordially accepted ’’ (p. 19). For in its essence 
the antinomy between absoluteness and personality emphasized by Fichte, 
Hamilton, Mansel, is precisely the same with what Christian theology has 
always felt and expressed by distinguishing between a positive and a nega- 
tive, an apophatic and kataphatic theology. But the pantheistic philosophy 
confounds mystery and contradiction. Pantheism first imports into the con- 
ceptions of infinitude, omnipotence, absoluteness, eternity, its own idea of 
God as the sum of all being, and then, on the basis of this, declares these 
attributes inconsistent with theism (p. 20). And, as to modern agnosticism, 
this isa relapse into the error of ancient gnosticism, which made God ¢ Audis 
dppytos, eternal ory7, incapable of revealing Himself. In so far as it still 
maintains the existence of the Unknowable, it is inconsistent with itself 
(p. 23). Untenable in itself and shrinking from atheism, it results in point 
of fact only in commending the pantheistic conception of God (p. 24). 

In explaining the knowableness of God it is at the outset emphasized that 
back of what is and may be known of Him there lies an infinite fullness of 
power and life not revealed. God cannot fully reveal Himself in and to 
creatures, for finitum non est capax infiniti (p. 25). In the paragraph on the 
Cognitio Dei insita, the historical and critical review of the doctrine of the 
idee innate is of more than ordinary interest. Dr. Bavinck shows quite 
convincingly that the non-committal, or even more or less hostile attitude of 
Christian theology toward this doctrine was based on a religious principle. 
It was the dread of rationalism and mysticism with their idealistic view of the 
a>tépxeca Of the human mind and their dualistic depreciation of the world 
of sense that inspired this opposition. Even religiously speaking, therefore, 
empiricism represents an important truth. ‘* There is no knowledge of the 
invisible except through the symbol of the visible” (p. 41), although, it 
should be added, the context admits of the restriction of this statement to 
the present life. Jdew innate do not exist as species impresse in con- 
sciousness, but only in so far as man has antecedently the potentia and 
énclinatio to obtain in his normal development and in the midst of his 
normal surroundings spontaneously and without scientific reasoning some 
definite and sure knowledge of God (p. 43). *Euguros, innatus thus ought 
to be contrasted not with experience, but with scientific reflection and 
mechanical revelation. In connection with the cognitio Dei acquisita, the 
important subject of the theologia naturalis comes up. The attitude 
assumed towards this discipline is no more enthusiastic here than in the first 
volume. Dr. Bavinck thinks that “‘ there is no separate theologia naturalis 
such as could be obtained by man, apart from all revelation, through the 
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reflection of his mind upon the world.” Thus formulated, the statement 
amounts to no more, of course, than a denial of the ultra-idealistic interpre- 
tation of the idew innate. Weare not aware that even the later Protestant 
cultivators of the discipline, with whom, as Dr. Bavinck says, theologia 
naturalis became more and more theologia rationalis, loosened it in this 
sense from the general revelation of God in nature. When it is further 
urged that a sanctified reason and an enlightened eye are necessary to find 
God in His creatures, this is true in so far as he who stands in the light of super- 
natural revelation will possess an immense advantage over all others in the 
theological interpretation of nature and history, but by no means does this 
prove the impossibility or apologetic uselessness of a scientific treatment of 
the same subject from the standpoint of common grace. No doubt the 
cognitio Dei naturalis has been incorporated in Scripture, but this is offset 
by the equally important fact that in its primitive unscientific form it is 
everywhere presupposed by Scripture ; the theologia revelata is built on the 
theologia naturalis, as is recognized and well stated by Dr. Bavinck himself 
on p. 48. If the Reformed theology has always shown a deeper interest in 
this study than the Lutheran, and if this difference is rightly explained from 
a wider conception of the image of God in man and a consequently truer 
appreciation of the witness God still bears to Himself in us, even in the state 
of sin, it would seem that from the Reformed standpoint itself it is possible 
to form a somewhat higher estimate of the value of natural theology than is 
done by the author. 

From the discussion of the twofold form of the knowledge of God, we pass 
on to that of the content of this knowledge as derived from revelation. The 
whole of this is subsumed under the one category of the divine names. All 
these names are anthropomorphisms,—‘‘ the whole of Scripture is anthropo- 
morphic ” (p. 65). Though, owing to this, our knowledge of God is subject 
to inevitable limitations, it is nevertheless true knowledge because God has in 
creation impressed His own image upon the beings from which these anthropo- 
morphic forms of speech are taken. A quiddative, essential knowledge of 
God, either by mystical contemplation or by abstract thinking, is impossible. 
But the opposite extreme of declaring all knowledge of God symbolic is 
equally to be avoided. Theology is not symbolic, but ectypical, analogi- 
cal (p. 77). The distinction between God’s Being and Attributes and all 
attempts at defining the former apart from the latter by such phrases as ens 
spirituale, ens infinitum, ens absolutum, are inconsistent with the principle of 
God’s incomprehensibleness (p. 83). To Ritschl is given the credit of having 
clearly perceived that in this way a philosophical definition is obtained such 
as can no longer lay claim to expressing the Biblical conception of God. Only, 
Ritsch! himself errs when he finds the whole content of the conception of 
God in love, whereas in Scripture God appears throughout in the fullness of 
His attributes. After thus insisting upon the simplicitas, Dr. Bavinck 
reviews the various schemes of classification of the divine attributes and 
reaches the conclusion that they are all open to the same objection of divid- 
ing the divine Being into two halves: that the one group professes to be 
obtained from the revelation of God in His created works, the other to 
describe what God is in Himself, which latter is impossible because we know 
nothing of the hidden life of God (p. 99). All that ought to be attempted is 
to establish a certain order in our treatment of the many divine names. Dr. 
Bavinck on this principle deals first with the nomina propria, next with the 
essential names of God (God the One Being, aseitas, unchangeableness, 
eternity, omnipresence), thirdly with God as Spirit (simplicitas, incorporeal 
nature, invisibleness), fourthly with God as Light (consciousness, knowl- 
edge, wisdom, truthfulness), fifthly with God as the Holy One (goodness, 
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holiness, glory, righteousness), finally with God as Sovereign (will, omnipo- 
tence). This classification, while escaping the objection brought against 
the others, seems to us to have some disadvantages of its own. The proper 
names emphasize certain aspects of the divine nature which ought to be 
discussed in connection with the attributes they represent, e. g., Jehovah in 
connection with the unchangeableness or faithfulness, Jehovah of Hosts in 
connection with the glory or sovereignty or omnipotence of God. The restric- 
tion of the name Light to the intellectual attributes takes this designation ina 
much narrower sense than the Bible is accustomed to do, as Dr. Bavinck him- 
self observes on p. 192. The divine holiness also is wider in its Biblical concep- 
tion than the scheme adopted allows it to appear : it has its associations with 
eternity and omnipotence as well as with goodness, glory, righteousness, and 
it is awkward to make holiness at the same time the comprehensive name for 
the entire group of ethical attributes and a single one of these attributes 
codrdinated with goodness, glory, righteousness. Another point which may 
appear questionable is the subsumption of the divine 128 or 1338 under the 
attributes of the intellect. The close association of these terms with such 
conceptions as 70M and D¥ is not in favor of this. 

With the personal names of God the author proceeds to the discussion of 
the dogma of the Trinity, to the history of the development of which much 
space is devoted. As especially instructive we note the critical comparison 
between the Philonic and the Scriptural conceptions of the Logos and Wis- 
dom (pp. 235-237). The fundamental difference is found to reveal itself 
mainly in this that with Philo, the apocryphal writers and the Jewish theo- 
logians the dualistic doctrine of intermediate beings led to an almost total 
neglect of the Holy Spirit, whereas the New Testament Logos idea has 
given a new impulse to the appreciation of the immanent functions of the 
Holy Spirit. On the other hand, Dr. Bavinck admits that the doctrine of 
the Trinity is of the greatest importance for the Biblical idea of creation. 
As Athanasius already observed, the principle of the divine fruitfulness 
internally renders possible the divine self-communication to a creature 
externally (p. 310). The intertrinitarian communication of God is in accord- 
ance with the idea of St. Augustine to be considered the model and arche- 
type of God’s work in creation. 

In the chapter on the Divine Counsel, the comparison instituted between 
the infralapsarian and supralapsarian theories of predestination is the most 
interesting portion. Dr. Bavinck finds elements of truth in both positions 
and does not definitely choose betweenthem. The appeal to Scripture yields 
no solution (p. 360). Logically both theories are equally unsatisfactory. 
Dr. Bavinck’s chief criticism of the supralapsarian scheme is that it too 
rashly and too absolutely identifies the supreme end of all, the glory of God, 
with the particular manner in which hereafter this glory of God will be 
revealed in the eternal state of His reasonable creatures (p. 362). This 
eternal state is not the final end itself, but only a means. Further, it is not 
true that God reveals in the eternal state of the lost His justice only, in that 
of the elect His mercy only. And both supra- and infralapsarianism erred 
in this, that they placed everything preceding the final end in subordination 
not merely to this end, but also its various parts in mutual subordination to 
one another. Creation is more than a means to the fall, the fall more than 
a means for the revelation of grace and pardoning, and these again are more 
than means to eternal happinessand perdition. The decrees are equally rich 
as the history of the universe, and who would undertake to comprehend the 
latter in a logical table of single conceptions ? (p. 366). There is some force 
in these considerations. Undoubtedly the old way of tabulating the order of 
the decrees fostered the misapprehension that creation and sin subserve the 
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glory of God only indirectly, in so far as they furnish the theatre for the dis- 
play of His mercy and righteousness. This was a hyper-soteriological one- 
sidedness. The decrees in reference to both have also their direct relation 
to the glory of God, and are therefore to be represented also as codrdinated 
with those of election and reprobation as means to this end. But codrdina- 
tion and subordination in different respects can exist side by side. In view 
of the actual development of history supralapsarianism has rightly insisted 
that creation and the entrance of sin must be in order to redemption, though 
not in order to redemption alone. Nor do we see how one can escape from 
closely identifying the supreme end of God with the final state of His rea- 
sonable creatures, seeing that the latter is not merely a means to an end, 
but obviously in the development of the world-drama the final and eternal 
means to the final and eternal end. A certain degree of this tendency to 
concentrate the whole interest of history upon the issues of eternity in their 
dualistic character is certainly justified by Scripture. Finally it can hardly 
be called a merit of infralapsarianism that it insisted upon the coirdination 
of the decrees with reference to the glory of God. Its motive in doing so 
was not so much a positive desire to vindicate an element of truth which 
supralapsarianism had neglected, but the merely negative one of escaping 
fron: what seemed to it the excessive harshness of the supralapsarian posi- 
tion. In other words, while supralapsarianism may have been partial and 
one-sided, infralapsarianism was agnostic in its tendency. Even that element 
of truth which it seemed specially called upon to maintain, the glory of God 
as directly subserved by creation, it has done no more to develop than the 
opposing theory. 

The section on Creation opens with a penetrating criticism of pantheism 
and materialism as theories of cosmogony. Especially the speculative 
character of the latter is clearly exposed. ‘‘ Atoms as such can have no 
metaphysical attributes.”” In so far as physical science ascribes to them such 
qualities as are not taught by experience, it becomes a philosophy. Strictly 
speaking atoms themselves are already metaphysical entities and ought to be 
contraband to every strict materialist. The thought here recurs that with- 
out the generation of the Second Person of the Trinity the creation ad extra 
would be impossible. This is, however, carefully guarded against confusion 
with the gnostic view, as if generation were for the sake of creation, and the 
Son that intermediate being through whom alone God can enter into contact 
with the world. Under the head of the Spiritual World the doctrine of the 
angels is treated with an exquisite sobriety and a simple beauty which makes 
it stand out even among the many other beautiful passages of the volume. 
Interesting is the statement (p. 443) that though some features of the image 
of God may be traceable in the angels, yet not they but man alone ts the 
image of God. The divine image consists not merely in what angels and 
men have in common, but equally in what differentiates them. As such 
are mentioned: the body and its significance for man’s dominion over the 
earth ; blood-relationship between man and man, which isin man a reflection 
of the intertrinitarian relationship in God ; the generic unity of the human 
race corresponding with the representative position of Adam and Christ, and 
in connection with this the soteriological prominence of humanity ; finally 
the superiority of human existence to that of the angels, if not in point of 
intellect and power, yet in the depth and richness of that spiritual life which 
is developed by the complex relations of sex and family, state and society, 
by the pursuit of labor, art and science. 

In the sphere of the material world theology comes in conflict with modern 
philosophy and science. After arguing that Gen. i. 1 teaches creatio ex nihilo 
as an act not falling within but preceding the six days, Dr. Bavinck enters 
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upon the discussion of the hexaemeron itself. Against Dr. Draper (History 
of the Conflict between Religion and Science) the very pertinent remark is 

made that it was not the Church and orthodoxy as such which opposed the 

Copernican system, but the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic philosophy which in 

every department of science as well as religion, in art as well as in church 

life, sought to maintain itself over against the modern views (p. 465). The 

Kant-Laplace nebular hypothesis is intelligently criticised (pp. 467-469). 

More extensively the author deals with the relations between geological and 

paleontological science and the account of Gen. i. It is admitted that here 

the conflict between science and revelation assumes a more serious charac- 

ter, especially on the two points of the antiquity of the earth and the order 

of the origin of created beings. In succession the various theories framed in 

the interest of reconciliation are reviewed, the ideal theory, the restitution 

theory, the concordistic theory, the anti-geological theory. In all of these 

an element of truth is recognized: in the first in so far as Scripture 

speaks not in scientific, but in popular language; in the second in so far 

as the waste and void condition of Gen. i..2, precedes the hexaemeron ; 

in the third in so far as the creative days must be understood of 

creative periods; in the fourth in so far as the identification of the deluge 

(taken as universal) with the glacial period still remains a possible view. 

Taking all this in consideration, no contradiction between the facts of 

geology and the statements of revelation need be admitted. Only the ascer- 

tained facts and the philosophical hypotheses of science should be sharply 
distinguished ; the necessity of such distinction is elaborately urged under 
twelve heads. ‘Geology has become dependent on paleontology, and the 

latter is at present entirely subservient to the doctrine of evolution. The 
order and antiquity of the earth-strata are established on the basis of the 
assumed evolution of organic beings, and vice versa the order of the strata is 
appealed to in proof of evolution, a clear eirculus vitiosus ’ (p. 485). The con- 
clusion is that from Gen. i. 1 (i. e., from some pointindefinitely preceding the 
hexaemeron) till the deluge, there is ample space for all the events and 
phenomena established by modern science. 

The same controversy reappears in the even more acute form of Dar- 
winism versus revelation, when the origin of man is considered (pp. 490- 
508). In view of the premonitions of an approaching reaction against 
materialism and Darwinism, Dr. Bavinck thinks that in many instances 
modern theologians have too hastily adjusted their teaching to the principles 
of evolution. The weak points of evolution are well brought out. 

With the Nature of Man and The Destiny of Man the debate returns 
from these apologetic outposts to the heart of the Christian and Protestant 
position. The Romanist doctrine of the dona supernaturalia is shown to 
have two roots, one in the neo-Platonic idea of a mystical deification as the 
true destiny of man, the other in the Pelagian principle of the meritorious- 
ness of good works. If man is to earn the status glorie which is supernatural, 
he can do so only by employment of a principle likewise intrinsically super- 
natural, the gratia infusa or gratia gratum faciens. The Reformed dogma 
of the covenant of works differs from this in that according to it eternal 
life was not to be earned by Adam ex condigno, but ex pacto (p. 524), not by 
supernatural, but by natural means. Virtually Rome eliminates all grace, 
for there is no reason to call the donum superadditum grace, in any other 
sense than life, intellect, wisdom, power were grace to Adam. Christianity 
may according to Rome, be in an incidental and subordinate way a soterio- 
logical scheme: primarily it aims not at reparatio, but at elevatio nature 
(p. 528). 

Still the Reformed theology has this in common with Rome as over against 
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the Lutherans that it distinguishes between the original state of man in 
which he was placed by creation and the ideal destiny he was yet to obtain 
through obedience. From the Reformed standpoint this is expressed in the 
conception of the fadus operum. Dr. Bavinck ably vindicates the federal 
-character of all true religion. 

The last question with which the present volume deals is that of Creatian- 
ism versus Traducianism. The author thinks that neither the Scriptural nor 
‘the philosophical grounds used on either side are sufficient to lead to a decis- 
ion. If nevertheless the Greek, the Roman and the Reformed ‘theologians 
have unanimously declared in favor of Creatianism, and the Lutherans stand 
alone in their advocacy of the other view, there must be a deeper reason for 
this. This deeper reason, he thinks, is to be found in the one-sidedness of the 
Lutheran conception of the image of God and the destiny of man. By re- 
stricting the imago Dei to the religious-ethical qualities, the Lutherans nat- 
urally incline toward considering the question, how man as such, destitute of 
the divine image, originates, an unimportant question. On the other hand, 
because, according to the Reformed, man is, even apart from his ethical-relig- 
ious nature, specifically distinct from angels and animals, he must have a 
distinct origin also, such as can be maintained on the basis of Creatianism 
only. It will be observed that this line of thought implies the adoption of 
Traducianism in reference to animals. Dr. Bavinck further thinks that the 
principle of moral solidarity of the human race, as most clearly expressed in 
the federal theory, predisposed both Romanists and Reformed in favor of 
Creationism. All that can be said here, it seems to us, is that the anti-fed- 
eralist needs Traducianism to maintain his position. But the federalist is 
by no means thus dependent on Creatianism. While Traducianism has been 
frequently exploited to controvert the federalistic view, this has always 
been done at the expense of logic. Federalism as such can with equal ease 
be combined with the Traducianistic and the Creatianistic theory. Still it 
remains possible that the immanent tendency of every doctrinal development 
to advance its position beyond the range of possible attack, has influenced 
the Reformed in this point. For, although Traducianism can be held con- 
sistently with federalism, Creatianism may in so far have appeared preferable 
as it positively requires the federalistic principle in order to explain the 
-connection between Adam’s fall and the sinfulness of his descendants. 

Princeton. GEERHARDUS Vos. 


THE CONDITIONS OF OUR LOoRD’s LIFE ON EARTH. Being Five Lec- 
tures Delivered on the Bishop Paddock Foundation, in the General 
Seminary at New York, 1896, to which is prefixed part of a First Pro- 
fessional Lecture at Cambridge. By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity and Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge; Canon of St. Saviour’s, Canterbury. New York, London and 
Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. 12mo, pp. xxii, 194. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By ROBERT L. OTTLEY, M.A., 
Fellow of S. M. Magdalen College, and Principal of the Pusey House, 
Oxford. London: Methuen & Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896, 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF THE INCARNATION. With Especial Reference to the 
Relation Between our Lord’s Divine Omniscience and His Human Con- 
sciousness. By H.C. POWELL, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford; Rec- 
tor of Wylye, Wilts., Formerly Provost of Inverness Cathedral. Lon- 
don, New York and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. 8vo, 
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THE INCARNATION. A Study of Philippians ii. 5-11. By E.H. Girrorp, 
D.D., Formerly Archdeacon of London and Canon of St. Paul’s. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton, 1897. 12mo, p. x, 161. 


STUDIES IN THE MIND OF CuHRIsT. By Rev. THOMAS ADAMSON, B.D., 
Glasgow, Formerly Examiner for Divinity Degrees in Edinburgh 
University. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1898; New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo, pp. xii, 300. 


THE KENOTIC THEORY. Considered with Particular Reference to Its 
Anglican Forms and Arguments. By the Rev. Francis J. HALL, 
D.D., Instructor of Dogmatic Theology in the Western Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, [1]. New York, London and Bombay, 1898. 12mo, 
pp. xviii, 247. 


The nineteenth century, it would seem, may plume itself, if not exactly on 
giving birth to, at least on giving form and substance to, a brand new theory 
of the Incarnation. All that prevents it from putting in a successful claim 
of having actually originated this new theory is the circumstance that at 
two previous widely separated points of time its elements appear to have 
occurred to individuals, though, when announced by them, it fell on abso- 
lutely deaf ears. In the sixth or seventh century something at all events 
very like it was broached by a certain ‘‘ Beron”’ (or Vero), of whom we 
know nothing except what may be gathered from some eight fragments of a 
refutation of him—zara Bypwvos xat “Hi:xos [?]—preserved for us by 
Anastasius the Apocrisiarius, or Papal Nuncio at Constantinople (A.D. 
665). Something very like it again was suggested in the middle of the 
eighteenth century by the great Moravian leader, Count Zinzendorf, who in 
his devout aspirations after full communion with Christ was misled into 
bringing the divine Christ quite down to the level of man. It was thus re- 
served for the German Church of the middle of the nineteenth century 
practically to plant the seeds as well as to rear the stock of this new doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, which is now so widely known under the name of 
‘“‘the Kenotic theory,’ and the principle of which is that in ‘* becoming 
man” the Logos ‘“‘ emptied Himself’ (more or less) of His deity. 

The teaching of Origen that some such emptying had taken place at the 
Incarnation in the case of Christ’s (preéxistent) human soul, and the early 
development in the Lutheran churches of a similar doctrine of ‘‘ kenosis ”’ 
relatively to the human soul of Christ, divinitized (as was thought) by the 
act of Incarnation, had dug out, we may well believe, no unwelcome chan- 
nels in which the new kenotizing thought might run. The startling step of 
transferring the idea of such an “ emptying’’ from the human nature to the 
divine nature itself, was one which could not have been taken, however, un- 
til the idea of God current among theological thinkers had been debased by 
the long prevalence of the pantheizing conceptions inculcated by the post- 
Kantian schools of German philosophy culminating in Hegel, and the idea 
of the Person of Christ had been correspondingly degraded by the pan- 
theizing humanitarianism given immense vogue by the teaching of Schleier- 
macher, reinforced by the somewhat similar views of Rothe. The strong 
reaction against the one-sided emphasis on the Deity of Christ pre- 
dominant through the Middle Ages, which had shown itself in the Reforma- 
tion age in the radical theories of Socinius'and his fellow-Unitarians and 
had ever since been operative, naturally added the force of its current to 
commend the new conception of a humanized Logos. While, further, the 
advocates of the union between the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, which 
was then being agitated, found in the new Christology something different 
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from either of the opposing Christologies of the two Churches, over which 
they had been so long divided—against which neither therefore would be 
prejudiced ; and yet capable of being commended to each as preserving the 
essence of what it had striven for—to the Lutherans as maintaining the prin- 
ciple of the communicatio idiomatum, though certainly applied in a new way, 
and to the Reformed as guarding the integrity of the human development 
and activities of the ‘‘ Man Christ Jesus” as pictured in the Gospels. Thus 
all the most powerful influences operative in the thought of contemporary 
Germany—philosophical, theological and ecclesiastical—united to recom- 
mend the new construction of the Person of Christ ; and we cannot be sur- 
prised that it at once took deep root and rapidly grew to be the dominant Chris- 
tology of the German teachers. First set forth with clearness and fulness 
by Joh. L. Konig (1844), it was rapidly developed, in its divergent forms, by 
a series of really great writers, such as Thomasius, Liebner, Ebrard, Gess, 
von Hofmann, Delitzsch, Schoberlein, Kiibel, and in adjoining countries, 
participating in German culture-conditions, by such worthy coadjutors as 
Martensen, van Oosterzee, Godet, Pressensé, Bonifas, Grétillat. 

In lands where the intellectual conditions were less similar to those reign- 
ing in Germany and over whose theological thinking German teaching had, 
as yet at least, acquired a less complete sway, the new Christology exerted 
naturally a much more languid influence. Even in them, however, echoes 
of so great a commotion could not fail to be heard—often (as is usually true 
in such cases) with so little apparent connection with the parent movement 
as to seem more or less independent of it. In Britain, for example, we hear 
of Dr. Lewis Edwards about the middle of the century teaching ‘ the doc- 
trine of the kenosis’’ to his classes at Bala (T. C. Edwards: The God Man, 
p. 116), and Bishop O’Brien expounding it to his Irish clergy in 1863 (A 
Charge Delivered to the Clergy of the United Diocese of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin, at his Ordinary Visitation in October, 1863, cited by Mason, op. cit., 
xxi). In America it was independently inculcated, each in his own way, by 
Henry Ward Beecher ( The Life of Jesus the Christ, 1871), Henry M. Good- 
win (Christ and Humanity, 1874),and Howard Crosby (The True Humanity 
of Christ, 1881). Its impress on the theological thought of these coun- 
tries remained however very slight, despite the admirable presentation of it 
in America by the translation of Gess’ Scripture Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ (1870) by Mr. Reubelt, and in England by the attractive exposition of 
its several forms in Dr. A. B. Bruce’s The Humiliation of Christ (1876). It 
was and remained for years manifestly merely an exotic curiosity. 

So matters stood until near the opening of the last decade of the century. 
Then a change began to set in: every second book of a certain type one took 
up began now, with more or less assurance, to assume the Kenotic doctrine as 
true or at least probable. There had meanwhile no thorough. going discussion 
of the Christological problem taken place. There was little evidence that it 
had been earnestly grappled with by those who were thus recommending it. 
There had been no assimilation of the conditions of thought to those which 
had given it birth and vogueinGermany. The fact is simply that a condition 
of opinion had arisen in another department of investigation, which made it 
eminently convenient for some writers to appeal to “‘ the doctrine of kenosis.”’ 
Certain students of the Old Testament literature had been led to adopt opin- 
ions as to its origin and development which brought them into discord with 
the witness of Jesus to the Scriptures of the Old Covenant. It was a very 
facile expedient to point lightly to ‘‘the doctrine of kenosis”’ as if it were 
established or generally acknowledged, or needed only to be looked into in 
order to be adopted—in justification of a refusal to be bound by the teach- 
ing of Christ, who might rather (it was suggested) be supposed, in matters 
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of scientific criticism at least, to have spoken out of the limited horizon of 
his own day. Mr. Alban Richey is therefore thoroughly justified in saying 
that on English ground ‘the kenotic doctrine”’ has thus far ‘‘ been chiefly 
advocated in the interest of certain aspects of Biblical criticism ”’ (The In- 
carnation and. the Kenosis, New York, James Pott & Co., 1898, p. 19). 
Bishop Colenso himself, at an earlier date, had set the example for this mode 
of procedure. ‘‘It is perfectly consistent with the most entire and sincere 
belief in our Lord’s Divinity,’’ he says, in the Preface to his first volume on 
the Pentateuch and Joshua (Vol. i, p. 82), 


‘to hold, as many do, that when He vouchsafed to become a ‘Son of Man’ He took our nature 
fully, and voluntarily entered into all the conditions of humanity, and, among others, into that 
which makes our growth into all ordinary knowledge gradualand limited. .... It is not sup- 
posed that, in His human nature, He was acquainted more than any educated Jew of His age, 
with the mysteries of all modern sciences, nor ....canit be seriously maintained that, as an 
infant or young child, He possessed a knowledge surpassing that of tiie most pious and learned 
adults of His nation, upon the subject of the authorship and age of the differing portions of the 
Pentateuch.” 


A more typical instance of the somewhat suggestive mode in which this ap- 
peal is ordinarily made may be found, however, in the Preface to Dr. Driver’s 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (sixth ed., p. xii, note*) : 
“It does not seem requisite for the present purpose, as indeed within the limits of a Pre- 
face it would not be possible, to consider whether our Lord, as man, possessed all knowledge, or 
whether a limitation in this, as in other respects—though not, of course, of such a kind as to 
render Him fallible as a teacher—was involved in that gracious act of condescension, in virtue 
of which He was willing in ‘all things to be made like unto His brethren’ (Heb. ii. 17).” 
It was a somewhat similar though more decided use made of the ‘‘ doctrine of 
kenosis”’ in Mr. Gore’s essay on ‘‘ The Holy Spirit and Inspiration,’’ pub- 
lished in Lux Mundi (1889), however, that drew public attention strongly to 
the revolution which ‘in the interest of certain aspects of Biblical criticism ”’ 
was being wrought in the current conceptions of the Person of Christ, with 
all its related doctrines. 


“The Incarnation,” wrote Mr. Gore “ was a self-emptying of God to reveal Himself under 
conditions of human nature and from the human point of view. .... He willed so to restrain 
the beams of Deity as to observe the limits of the science of His age, and He puts Himself in the 
same relation to its historical knowledge. ... . He never exhibits the omniscience of bare 
Godhead in the realm of natural knowledge, such as would be required to anticipate the 
results of modern science or criticism.’’ In a word, He ‘‘shows no signs at all of transcending 
the history of His age.’’ 


The agitation thus aroused naturally had the wholesome result of drawing 
attention to the Christological problem involved, and bringing to an end the 
silent progress of the revolution in the Church’s faith in a Divine Christ. 
The origin of the discussion in such considerations naturally focussed inter- 
est, however, in the first instance too exclusively on the subordinate problem 
of the knowledge of the Incarnate Christ. This accounts not only for the 
fact that one of the earliest treatises called out by the discussion—Mr. 
Swayne’s Our Lord’s Knowledge as Man (1891; see notice in this REVIEW, 
iii, 179, 180), along with which should be mentioned also Dr. Plummer’s 
article on * The Advance of Christ in Sogéa,’’ published in The Expositor for 
1891—confined itself to this subject, but also for the further result that it is 
around this topic that the larger part of the discussion still gathers, though 
there are happily signs arising about us that it is slowly advancing into a 
broader region. Mr. Gore himself has contributed to the controversy two 
treatises of importance—his Bampton lectures on The Incarnation of the Son 
of God (1891 ; see the notice of it in this REVIEW, V, 342), followed by his Dis- 
sertations on Subjects Connected with the Incarnation (1895; see the notice of 
it inthis RevIEw, vii,175). His colleagues in the furtherance of the genera} 
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principles for which he stands in the Church of England, have gathered 
loyally around him and have given us at least two notable works: Mr. 
Ottley’s The Doctrine of the Incarnation (1896) and Dr. Mason’s The Condi- 
tions of Our Lord’s Life on Earth (1896). Thesame line of thought has been 
also more or less independently advanced by Dr. Kedney in his Mens Christi 
(1890), Bishop Moorhouse in his The Teaching of Christ (1891), Dr. Du 
Bose in his The Soteriology of the New Testament (1892), Bishop Hall in his 
Christ’s Temptation and Ours (1896) and Mr. Hawkesworth in his De 
Incarnatione (1897 ; see the notice of it in this REVIEW, viii, 82); and with 
full independence by Principal Fairbairn in his Christ and Modern Thought 
(1893, pp. 354, 476; see the notice of it in this REVIEW, v, 532), Principal T. 
C. Edwards in his The God-Man (1895, pp. 108, 123, 153; see the notice of 
it in this REVIEW, vii, 357), and Principal Simon in his Reconciliation by 
Incarnation (1898); while in Mr. Adamson’s book on Zhe Mind in Christ 
(1898) the teaching of Dr. Gore and Dr. Mason has been whetted to an 
edge which cuts very deeply indeed. Meanwhile there has not lacked a 
strong and telling protest against the new views. On the exegetical side 
we have especially Dr. Gifford’s beautiful study on Philippians ii. 5-11; on 
the historical side remarks in Dr. Bright’s Waymarks in Church History 
(1894; see the notice of it in this REVIEW, vi, 166), supplema2nted by his 
sermons on the Incarnation as a Motive Power (1889); and on the side of 
general theological discussion the two notable volumes of Mr. Powell (1896) 
and Prof. Hall (1898), to which may be added a weighty charge by Bishop 
Stubbs (1893), and some careful articles in The Church Quarterly Review 
(especially ‘‘ Our Lord’s Knowledge as Man,’’ October, 1891; *‘ Canon Gore’ 
on the Incarnation and the Eucharist,’? January, 1896 ; ‘‘ Ottley’s Doctrine of 
the Incarnation,’”’ October, 1896 ; ‘‘ Our Lord’s Divine and Human Knowl- 
edge,” July, 1897; ‘‘ The Sacred Manhood of the Son of God,’ October, 
1597). 

Some slight sketch of its historical origin and progress seemed to be 
necessary as preliminary to understanding the discussion of the Person of 
Christ now going on in the English-speaking world and especially in the 
Church of England, which is represented by the volumes whose titles are 
set at the head of this article. It is important for us in estimating the lit- 
erature it has produced to remember that it is not a native growth of the 
soil, nor indeed of the subject that is fundamentally under discussion. The 
doctrine of kenosis was borrowed in the first instance from the German 
speculative theologians, and was invoked in the first instance to relieve difti- 
culties arising in another branch of theological inquiry; and initially at least 
by men but little wonted to the sphere of investigation in which this ques- 
tion is agitated. It is of little importance, to be sure, to inquire after the 
particular sources whence such a doctrine has been derived by its British 
advocates. Mr. Powell ascribes its éntrance into British thought more specifi- 
cally to the influence of the writings of Prof. Godet: and no doubt the fine, 
clear spirit and high expository talent of that eminent commentator will go 
far to account for the popularity of any tenet to which he gives his distin- 
guished advocacy. If we were ourselves, however, to single out one writer 
whose presentation of the doctrine has most deeply influenced the Anglican 
writers who have adopted it, we should fix rather on Bishop Martensen, who 
has exerted a singularly strong influence on the modern High Church party 
in the Church of England, due chiefly, no doubt, to his high gifts and his 
winning formulation of the system of Divine Truth, but also in part, no 
doubt, toa not unnatural preference among the adherents of that party to 
lend ear to the teachers of the one Church of Continental Protestantism 
organized in an Episcopal form. Little stress need be laid, however, on the 
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indications in this or that writer of direct borrowing from this or that 
teacher: the discussions of the kenosis in the German theology of the mid- 
dle of this century were not held in a corner nor with bated breath ; they 
were heard at the ends of the earth, and there are many channels through 
which they have made their way to the knowledge of English-speaking stu- 
dents of theology. What does seem to be of real importance is to keep in 
mind what the course of the discussion has been on English ground. Aa 
Dr. Sanday puts it, in a note included in his thorough and thoroughly good 
article on ‘‘ Jesus Christ ’? in the second volume of Dr. Hastings’ new Dic- 
tionary of the Bible: 


‘Tt was started in the first instance by the argument from our Lord’s use of the Old Testament 
in its bearing upon the question of Old Testament criticism. This led to a closer examination 
of the text Mark xiii. 32 and parallels, var. lec. That again expanded into a discussion of the 
technical doctrine of the Kenosis, an episode in which was renewed study of the exegesis of 
Phil. ii. 5-11. And that in turn in its later phase (H. C. Powell’s Principles of the Incarnation, 
1896), has opened up the whole question of the Two Natures, which in Germany for some time 
past has been far more freely handled than in Great Britain.” 


Through this line of advance a new Christological literature has come rap- 
idly into being. 


A glance over the list of titles set at the head of this notice will show 
that they include the cream of the literature called out by the publications 
of Dr. Gore. Along with the other works already noticed in this REVIEW, 
whose titles have been incidentally mentioned in the foregoing survey, 
they constitute indeed well-nigh the whole of it. After what has been said, 
some cursory account of the contents of each of the works now before us will 
doubtless suffice to indicate its place in the history of the discussion and its 


value as a contribution to the understanding of the subject. 


1, Let us begin with Principal Ottley’s comprehensive presentation of the 
history of The Doctrine of the Incarnation; for a history rather than a dis- 
cussion of the doctrine is what his treatise really offers us. At the be- 
ginning, to be sure, we have a short, introductory section (i, 83-85), in which 
the nature, purpose and evidence of the Incarnation are somewhat perfunc- 
torily (and somewhat inexactly) summarized, followed by a section (i, 39-151) 
on ‘*‘ the Scriptural presentation ;’’ and at the end we have a section (ii, 245- 
834) on the ‘systematic form of the doctrine of the Incarnation,’’ followed 
by a few concluding pages (335-351) in admirable exposition of the great 
text, John iii. 16. But ‘‘the Scriptural presentation” is conceived and 
treated as the first section of the history of the doctrine: ‘the writer be- 
lieves that this division of the subject strictly belongs to the history of 
dogma,’’ we read in the Preface (p. v), and, though these words are pri- 
marily intended to vindicate to the Scriptural presentation a place at the root 
of the development of the dogma, as against Harnack’s and Hatch’s pro- 
clamation of it as ‘‘merely a product of Greek metaphysics,’”’ they yet 
fairly express the spirit in which the Scriptural evidence is approached. 
The concluding section similarly enters into the structure of the book as a 
history, and presents not so much a systematic treatment of the Incarnation 
on Mr. Ottley’s own part as his conception of ‘‘ the final systematic form of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation ’’—that is, of the issue of the historical 
process. 

What Mr. Ottley has given us, then, is a comprehensive history of the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, as understood from that somewhat odd point of view 
characteristic of the party of liberalized High Churchmen to which he belongs, 
in which an inherited traditionalism has been modified by deference to the 
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teachings of the rationalizing ‘‘ modern’”’ school of investigators into the 
origines of Christianity. He has given us, indeed, something more than this, 
for he spreads his net very widely and gathers into the history of ‘ the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation ”’ a very large part of the whole history of ‘‘ Christian 
doctrine ’’—of the doctrine of God and of the Trinity on the one side as 
leading up to the doctrine of the Incarnation, and of the whole complex of 
soteriological doctrine on the other asitsissue. The treatment of the patristic 
age is especially full, and sometimes one almost loses the thread of the 
‘*¢ doctrine of the Incarnation” on which it is strung. The account of later 
ages is more strictly confined to the topic more especially in hand, but here 
the whole treatment grows meagre, the notes on the post-Reformation 
Church (ii. 217-241 only) being indeed jotty in the extreme. 

It is the needs of theological students that the author has kept specially in 
mind in writing his history, with a view, he tells us, to providing ‘‘ a compen- 
dious and plain introduction to the doctrine of the Incarnation, giving a con- 
nected outline of the theology and doctrinal history” (i, p.v). The spirit in 
which the work has been presented is adumbrated in the later declaration: 
‘Tt is the general aim of this book to recall students to the temper of 
sobriety and holy fear that marks the greatest among the ancient theo- 
logians”’ (ii, 306). The tone of the book is reverent, its scholarship is ade- 
quate and exact, and the power of historical exposition evinced is very con- 
siderable. The reader’s interest is engaged from beginning to end, and he 
feels himself in the hands of a careful and safe guide through the intricacies 
of the Christological discussions of the early Church, especially on the side 
of its shifting terminology. 

The fault of the book, beyond its lack of proportion already adverted to, 
is its too entire dependence on Dorner’s exposition and too great deference to 
Harnack’s constructions. It is evident to be sure that Mr. Ottley has ex- 
plored the sources as diligently as opportunity afforded, but it is equally evi- 
dent that he has done this with Dorner in his hand and with the fear of 
Harnack before his eyes. He ventures to differ from these ‘‘ authorities ”’ 
now and then, no doubt—as, for example, when he vindicates a ‘*‘ pneumatic ”’ 
Christology to the apostolic fathers, inclusive of Hermas (ii, 158)—but 
their dominating influence over his presentation is only too apparent. A 
reiterant contrast between the “ metaphysical ’’ and ‘‘ ethical ’’ elements of 
faith and the “‘ metaphysical ’”’ and ‘‘ ethical’’ points of view in the study of 
doctrine, to the disadvantage of the former, is a marked part of this ‘‘ mod- 
ernity ” of the book’s standpoint. 

Out of this contrast, indeed, the author seeks the defense of his ‘‘ keno- 
tism ’’—quite in the manner, say, of Thomasius. The Christian conception 
of God is, in his eyes, one in which “ metaphysical conceptions have been 
displaced by ethical ideas.”” God must be conceived of as Love: and what 
is there in the way of self-emptying of which Love is not capable ? 


“We have no right to set arbitrary limits to the possibilities of self-sacrifice and self- 
humiliation for a Being whose essence is Love. It is ethically conceivable, though on meta- 
physical grounds insuperably difficult, that a Divine Being shouid accept even the limitations 
of human knowledge” (ii, 303). 


Accordingly : 


“The entire process of condescension is a display not of weakness, but of infinite moral 
strength. What we should venerate in the kenosis of the Son of God is the triumphant power of 
an unswerving will, persisting under the utmost pressure of distress and trial in a morally 
glorious action. .... If Love is the supreme attribute of the Divine nature, the metaphysical 
difficulties raised as to the ‘unchangeableness’ of God seem to give way to moral considera- 
tions; the abstract attributes of Deity must in the last resort be compatible with a real power 
of condescension, a real display of pity ’’ (ii, 287, 288). 
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Any such attempt, however, to set the *‘ ethical” attributes of God over 
against His ‘“‘ metaphysical’’ attributes is, of course, indefensible. God is 
ens simplicissimum, and, of course, is as loving in His immutability as 
He is immutable in His love; and it is just as impossible for Him to be con- 
ceived as ceasing to be lovingly immutable as to be immutably loving. We 
cannot, on the plea that He is Love, demand that He shall cease to be God ; 
the value of the Love that He is rests rather on the fact that it is God (in- 
volving all that God is) that is this Love; and in proportion as we evacuate 
the Deity, with all that is involved in Deity, in the interests of the Love on 
which we lay our one-sided emphasis, in that proportion we evacuate this 
Love itself of all that gives it worth to us. To attempt to escape from the 
impossibilities of this assumed kenosis by demanding that we shall think of 
God, ‘‘ethically,”’ as Love, and not, ‘“‘ metaphysically,” as immutable, is 
thus to cut off the limb on which we are sitting. 

For the rest, it is to be observed that Mr. Ottley’s kenotism, though real and 
constantly coloring his thinking (cf. ii, 64, 122, etc.), is nevertheless of the 
mildest type, approaching the form represented in German thought by such 
writers as Kahnis and Lange. We have already quoted his remark that 


‘‘ What we should venerate in the kenosis of the Son of God is the triumphant power of an 

unswerving will, persisting under the utmost pressure of distress and trial in a morally glorious 
action”? (ii, 287). 
The idea of a “‘ persistent will” is so far antagonistic to that of ‘‘ emptying ”’ 
that it necessarily implies the continued possession of the attributes which 
require this constant repression of their use. Yet this idea Mr. Ottley 
strongly emphasizes. 

“The humiliation of Christ is to be regarded therefore—nay, it is surely revealed in Scripture 
—as being a voluntary act of love: a state maintained by a continuous act of unwearied will; 
a ‘voluntary perseverance in the mind not to assert equality [with God] on the part of one 
who could do otherwise.’ It was the great merit of some early fathers, notably Hilary, that 
they gave prominence to this truth. They represented our Lord’s self-abasement as the effect 
of continuous loving acts of will. They insisted that the Son of God remained at every moment 
in absolute possession of power over Himself, and accordingly they reverenced in the incarnate 
Christ the tenacity and persistence of a holy will’’ (ii, 289). ‘‘Such lines of thought seem in 
fact to suggest the conclusion that the kenosis consisted in a deliberate abstention on the part 
of the Logos from the exercise of Divine powers that might at any moment have been resumed. 
From the first to the final stage the status exinanitionis was maintained by a persistent and 
invincible will. Thus, as Gregory pointed out, the submission to mortal infirmity was through- 
out an act of Divine power”’ (ii, 292). 


It is the besetting sin of the ‘“‘ Kenoticists”’ that they are not able effec- 
tively to bear in mind that our Lord possessed two complete natures in the 
unity of His person. Here is Principal Ottley, for example, cherishing the 
most entire and the most intelligent faith in the Two Natures of our Lord, 
and fresh, moreover, from a sympathetic and penetrating study of the 
fathers in their struggles to preserve the integrity of the Two Natures, and 
of the phraseology and maxims which they invented for its preservation— 
and yet, so soon as he begins to speak of the mysteries of the action of our 
blessed Lord in his own person, forthwith forgetting all about the Two 
Natures, practically denying the one in the exclusiveness of his reference to 
the other, and misinterpreting the language of the fathers, which was based 
on a complete realization of them! Hilary, Gregory and the rest could speak 
with propriety and force of the persistent restraint which the Incarnated 
Logos placed upon the exercise of His Divine attributes; for they remem- 
bered the Two Natures, and were speaking of the manifestation of these 
attributes through the Human Nature and in its acts. It was therefore 
with them a natural and altogether consistent view, that these Divine attri- 
butes, being in the full possession and use of the Incarnated Logos, were 
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prevented from exhibiting themselves constantly in the daily activities of 
the God-Man only by the equally constant restraint of the loving will which 
determined that the God-Man’s actions should be governed ‘rather by the 
determinations of His human will and the guidance of the contents of His 
human mind. To transfer this language, based on a thorough realization of 
the interaction of the Two Natures, to the Divine nature of the God-Man 
itself, and to speak of the Logos Himself ‘‘ deliberately abstaining,” by an act 
of powerful will, from Himself and in the sphere of His own life, “ exercising 
the Divine powers ’’—say omniscience, for example—which nevertheless re- 
mained in His absolute possession and the exercise of which might have at 
any moment been resumed, is (to speak frankly) to talk nonsense. However 
powerful Love may be, it cannot avail to eliminate the exercise of omniscience 
from a mind that remains all the time omniscient; it might avail to lead it to 
act in this, that or the other relation as if it were not omniscient, but to say that 
it ‘‘ empties ’’ itself of its omniscience while it yet remains omniscient is just 
a contradiction in terms. No will, however powerful, though swayed by Al- 
mighty Love itself, can possibly avail to close the eyes of an omniscience 
which yet remains in possession. The life of the Son of God on earth was 
certainly a life of deliberate, persistent and constant self-restraint in the use 
of the Divine powers that abided in Him ; and therefore the Incarnation was 
not, as Mr. Ottley represents it, in itself and its very principle aself-emptying 
act of the Logos, by which He initially laid aside His Divine powers, but a 
life of constant self-abnegation on the part of a God-Man who retained the 
powers proper to Him as Deity, and persistently refused to use them in the 
work the Father had given Him to do. 


2. We pass from Mr. Ottley’s volumes to Canon Mason’s delightful 
Paddock Lectures, without noting any change in tone, attitude or essen- 
tial doctrinal teaching. Perhaps we are conscious of an even more 
cultured English style; certainly we are conscious of coming under the 
guidance of a somewhat surer doctrinal grasp and of a finer exegetical 
tact. Dr. Mason’s theological studies, first made known to us in his ex- 
cellent little treatise entitled The Faith of the Gospel (1888—see the notice of 
it in this REVIEW, i, 149), have prepared him for a firm handling of doc- 
trinal subjects and throw a background of well-digested doctrinal knowl- 
edge behind his treatment of the problems that emerge in the course of this 
discussion. And the exegetical skill revealed in the progress of these lectures 
is of a very high order indeed—clear, delicate and precise: the translations 
of the Scriptures referred to, for example, are models of what renderings 
of the Bible text should be and will supply many hints to the understand- 
ing of the passages. Dr. Mason’s general standpoint is the same with Mr. 
Ottley’s, however, and the Kenotic doctrine he teaches is indistinguishable 
from his colleague’s. ; 

‘* The view which is suggested in my lecture,” he tells us (p. xv), 


‘‘is that the Eternal Son Himself, from whom the Holy Ghost proceeds, vouchsafed to take the 
position of a recipient of the Holy Ghost, and, although He might at any moment have worked 
His wonderful works by His own intrinsic Divine power, chose to work them rather by the 
power of another—though the power of that other was throughout, in Cyril’s sense, His own. 
There is no derogation from the perfection of Christ's Godhead if, according to what appears to 
be the natural meaning of the New Testament words, we suppose our Lord to have voluntarily 
assumed, and consistently maintained upon earth, a position which was not that to which His 
Divine nature entitled Him, and which He might at any instant have abandoned, had He so 
willed.”’ 


This is more precisely explained as regards the particular point on which, as 
we have seen, these English discussions of the kenosis more especially hinge, 
as involving the supposition that ‘‘one who knows can voluntarily exclude 
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his knowledge from consciousness, and only gradually win it back for him- 
self by a process of learning ;’’ that our Lord, in fact, ‘‘shut out from His 
life on earth that knowledge of all things, temporal as well as eternal, which 
necessarily belonged to Him as God” (p. 116). This is, as will be at once 
observed, a precise repetition of all the essential elements of Mr. Ottley’s 
conception: the continued voluntariness of the kenosis, its literal reality as 
an ‘emptying’ within the sphere of the life of the Logos Himself, and 
the practical neglect, in the whole construction, of the Two Natures. 

It is certainly not meant to suggest that Canon Mason, any more than 
Mr. Ottley, formally rejects the doctrine of the Two Natures. He not only 
emphatically but most intelligently professes his not merely traditional but 
reasoned and vital faith in the Two Natures. 


“The definitions of Nicwa and Chalcedon are binding upon us, not only because we have 
consented to be bound by them under peril of ejection from the Church, but also because the 
more we work upon the materials at our command, the more abundantly clear it becomes that 
no theory of the Person of our Redeemer answers tothe facts except the theory of the Fathers 
—two whole and perfect natures coexisting and united in the single and indivisible person of 
the Son of God made flesh ”’ (p, 31). 


Nothing could be more frankly or more truly said. What we are affirming 
is that in framing his actual conception of the ‘ our Lord’s life on earth ”’ 
Canon Mason practically forgets this his good profession, and works on the 
unrecognized assumption that He was a unit in nature as well as person. 
Thus, in the passage already quoted from him, he not only attributes to 
Christ as a person, but pointedly to His Divine nature itself, the dependence 
on the Holy Ghost, the ignorance of things temporal and eternal and the 
gradual growth of knowledge, which are true of His human nature alone. 
The fault here obviously is an insufficient firmness of intellectual grasp on 
the doctrine of the Two Natures: and this fault is characteristic of the 
whole school of thought to which Dr. Mason belongs, and is fostered by a 
habit of using ambiguous phraseology relative to our Lord’s earthly life— 
speaking, for example, of our Lord’s knowledge ‘‘ as man,’ of His ‘life 
on earth ” and the like, and using the simple pronoun ‘‘ He” in an undiffer- 
entiated sense and with little practical realization of the results on language 
of the communio idiomatum. Thus on p. 189 we read of what ‘‘ He’ knew 
in infancy, in sleep, in crises like the agony in the garden, etc., with what 
seems like a studied neglect to bear in mind that analysis of the ‘‘ He ”’ into its 
two organs of knowing in which the key to the whole puzzle lies. On p. 129 
we have indeed what looks very much like a formal refusal to make the 
analysis—and this would amount to nothing less, of course, than a formal 
rejection of the Catholic doctrine of the Two Natures in one of its most 
direct and important applications. The passage is so striking that we quote 
it in some fullness, emphasizing what seems to us the most significant phrase- 
ology. Canon Mason had just been discussing the passages (Luke ii. 40, 52) 
in which the growth of the infant Jesus in wisdom is recorded, and proceeds : 


‘“We may add, the language of the Bible, in the passages now before us, does not suggest the 
notion of some other all-embracing form of knowledge held simultaneously in reserve. The eternal 
life of the Godhead is not measured out in parallel succession to our days and years; and in 
studying the life which the Son of God has vouchsafed to live in time, we need not, perhaps, encumber 
ourselves with the notion of such a higher form of knowledge accompanying the development of the lower, 
side by side, day by day. The relation of the eternal to the temporal must remain for us un- 
known at present; and while we watch the progress of the earthly life of the Son of God, we 
are constrained to think of Him as WHOLLY engaged init. There, at Bethlehem now, and now at 
Nazareth, is His centre of personality. Although it is in virtue of His human nature, not of 
His Divine nature, that the Lord is the subject of growth and progress, yet it is HE that advances 
and that is conscious of the advance—not some outlying group of faculties remotely connected 
with His real self. ‘Jesus advanced.’ It is the very personal Word of God Incarnate who thus passes 
from such a state of sensation, perception, knowledge, as belongs to the embryo, the babe, the 
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child, relatively perfect in each stage, to that of the full-grown man, of the complete head of 
the race, ‘ to the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ’ ” (pp. 129, 130). 


With the best wish in the world—with even an eager desire—to read such 
passages as merely strong assertions of the reality and perfection of Christ’s 
humanity and the reality of its human development, it seems impossible so 
to understand them: they appear rather to be intended to attribute with 
great decision the development that took place specifically to the Divine 
Nature incarnated, and thus to evince an effective forgetfulness if not 
— denial of the Catholic doctrine of the Two Natures. 

Ve have done no injustice to Dr. Mason’s book in approaching it thus 
i the point of view of its Kenotic doctrine. Its argument for its doctrine 
of kenosis is gracefully cast in the form of an induction from the Scriptural 
portrait of the life of our Lord on earth: and we even read (pp. 38, 39) : 


“Tt is not my purpose in these lectures to maintain a theory, though very likely something of 
a theory may naturally result from the study before us. Rather I wish to make a comprehen- 
sive survey of the phenomena of the case, in order that we may judge how far these phenomena 
are in agreement with any of the particular theories that have held the field in ancient times 
or in modern.” 


We may well believe that Canon Mason looks on Scripture as the test of 
theories—the finely conceived exposition of our entire dependence on Scrip- 
ture as a guide to theological truth, given in the lecture he has prefixed to the 
course to which the volume is more particularly devoted, will assure us of 
that. We have no doubt that his personal study of the Scriptural data 
underlies his doctrinal conclusions on this matter itself. But it cannot be 
wrong to suppose that he had reached his own conclusions before he actually 
wrote these lectures, that he has cast them in a form designed to commend 
his conclusions to his hearers, and that the inductive shape in which 
he has moulded them is relative to his hearers rather than to himself. Cer- 
tainly, on reading them over, we cannot resist the impression that the form 
of presentation has been adopted and carried through with the design of 
commending in the most powerful manner the Kenotic conclusion already 
attained by the author; and, indeed, to speak frankly, that the presentation, 
so far from being ‘‘ inductive,’ in the broad and just sense of that word, is 
fatally one-sided, neglectful of whole areas of modifying and even contra- 
dictory facts, and calculated for advocacy of a preconceived opinion rather 
than for the balanced formulation of the well-rounded truth. 

Take as an example the final chapter—that which essays to investigate the 
hints of a transcendent knowledge possessed by our Lord on earth. The im- 
pression made on the reader is very strong that its ordering is the result of a 
schema previously conceived and carefully arranged for conveying the sug- 
gestion that our Lord’s transcendental knowledge concerned chiefly, perhaps 
solely, spiritual things. Even with so slight a change as a reversal of the 
order in which the chief items are presented—so that, for example, it would 
have been shown in turn that the Scriptures teach, (1) that our Lord knew 
all spiritual truths, (2) had a perfect discernment of the whole moral world, 
the characters of all men, etc., and (3) even also numerous purely external 
facts—the effect on the mind of the reader might have been very different. 
The same may perhaps be said (in a lesser degree) of the general arrangement 
of the topics, in the course of lectures. The five lectures treat in turn of ‘‘ The 
Historical Method of Studying our Lord’s Life on Earth,’’ ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of our Lord’s Character as Man,” ‘‘ Our Lord’s Power upon Earth,”’ 
“Our Lord’s Knowledge upon Earth—Appearances of Limitation,’ ‘‘ Our 
Lord’s Knowledge upon Earth—Its Transcendence.” Certainly the whole 
detailed treatment—in its emphases and omissions alike—seems carefully 
calculated to keep the attention focused on the human nature of Christ and 
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to suggest that what is true of it is all that is true of Him. In a word, the 
question wholly before the lecturer’s mind from the beginning seems to be: 
‘* How much of Christ’s life on earth can be accounted for on the Kenotic 
assumption ? ’? and the lectures appear to offer a sustained attempt to an- 
swer this question with the words, “ All of it.’? It is all so skillfully and 
graciously and reverently done that the reader is very apt to be carried along 
with the flow of the argument. When he is through, however, he will realize 
that it is the plea of an advocate he has been reading—that difficulties have 
been unduly smoothed over, that whole classes of facts have been minimized 
or neglected, that the balance has been held far from true. If he is wise he 
will then ask for himself two other questions: How much of Christ’s life 
on earth can be accounted for without the Kenotic assumption ? How much 
of the phenomena of Christ’s life on earth as recorded in the Gospels cannot 
be accounted for on the Kenotic assumption ? To which he may profitably 
add yet a third one, How far does the Kenotic assumption accord with the 
conceptions of Christ’s person held by Himself and His accredited apostles ? 
When he has collected the Biblical facts, which resolutely range themselves 
under these captions, he will find himself making a rather moderate esti- 
mate of Dr. Mason’s success in accounting for the facts of Christ’s life on 
earth on the Kenotic assumption. 


3. What estimate will he make then of Mr. Adamson’s success in his 
Studies in the Mind of Christ? For the relation in which Mr. Adamson’s 
book stands to that of Dr. Mason is very close—only heightening its posi- 
tions all along the line. We do not remember that Mr. Adamson anywhere 
mentions the names of the Anglican writers who had preceded him in the 
pathway which he seeks to break out through the Gospel narrative of the 
activities of the Son of Man. His book may be very well looked upon, how- 
ever, as little more than an attempt to work out in fuller detail and to give 
a sharper point to the positions laid down by these earlier authors. Even 
in the limitation which he places upon the kenosis his text might well be 
taken from certain words found in Dr. Gore’s Bampton Lectures—such as, 
for example, these: 


“Tt is not possible to doubt that He knew His eternal preéxistence and Sonship” (pp. 145, 146); 
‘Thus in fact, in becoming incarnate, the Son of God retained and expressed His essential relation 
to the Father ; He received therefore as eternally, so in the days of His flesh, the consciousness 
of His own and of His Father’s being, and the power to reveal that which He knew” (p. 156). 


The general conception of the nature of the kenosis suffered by the Logos on 
becoming man and of the consequent character of the life of our Lord on 
earth, moreover, follows very closely the lines drawn by Dr. Gore and Dr. 
Mason. Only, as we have hinted, Mr. Adamson does not possess a full share 
of their discretion, and pushes forward the conceptions which he shares 
with them to anextremity which they would be the last to sanction. Nor is 
the language in which he presents his disturbing portrait of the mental life 
of our Lord at all calculated to soothe the sensibilities of his astonished 
readers. The object he sets before himself is practically the same as that 
Canon Mason had in view and his treatment of the material runs very much 
parallel with that of Canon Mason. But what a difference in tone and 
manner—and in consequent effect—between the two books! The one woos us 
to what it considers a better view of our Lord’s earthly life; the other de- 
mands of us, in the raucous voice of the north, an immediate surrender of 
our cherished conceptions. There is no lack of strength in Mr. Adamson’s 
presentation. But there is some lack of graciousness, perhaps also of rever- 
ence, inthis manner. 

Like Canon Mason, Mr. Adamson would fain give usa pure induction from 
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the Scriptural phenomena, and so—from the pure facts as the Gospels give 
them to us—determine what kind of mind there was in Christ. But like 
Canon Mason, only still more flagrantly, he begins with the conclusion to 
which he would conduct us, and orders the whole material so as to commend 
it as strongly as possible to our acceptance. The Two Natures seem even less 
firmly fixed in his thought than in Canon Mason’s, and from the beginning he 
speaks quite naively of ‘‘ His mind,” ‘* His knowledge when He was on earth,” 
etc., as if He had but one “‘ mind ”’ and but one ‘‘ knowledge,” and that was 
necessarily (because He was true man) purely human. Nay, he begins with 
the assumption that all the knowledge that Jesus had was limited: the sub- 
ject which he posits for investigation reads (p. 2), ‘‘ What the limits of His 
knowledge were when He was on earth’’—and he speaks from the com- 
mencement (p. 3) of the extremest Kenotic assumption as ‘the principle 
contended for.”” When we begin by begging the whole question and pro- 
ceed in the use of such a pervasive undistributed middle as is supplied by 
the phrases, ‘‘ His knowledge as man” (which may mean either ‘tin His 
human nature ” or “ during the period of His earthly life’), we can scarcely 
avoid arriving at the predestined goal. So naive is Mr. Adamson’s assump- 
tion of what he undertakes to prove that he is continually advancing this 
conclusion itself as the proof of his preliminary contentions. ‘* The actual 
vision of the thing ’’—Satan’s falling as lightning from heaven—he tells us 
(p. 64), ‘‘ was impossible if for no other reason than that the faculties of the 
Saviour were truly human and therefore really limited.’”’ Here we have pre- 
supposed the principle of the whole conclusion as to Christ’s ‘‘ mind ”? which 
the book is written to prove: ‘‘it was human and therefore limited.’’ If it 
were to be thus assumed, surely there needed not so much to be said about it. 

All this, however, Mr. Adamson shares with the writers already reviewed. 
It is particularly in the extremity of his contentions, as we have said, that 
he parts company with them. This extremity is visible from the very begin- 
ning of his treatise, and, indeed, in the very ordering of his book. What he 
is essaying is an investigation of ‘‘ the mind in Christ,” and what he begins 
with is a chapter boldly entitled (and that with the fullest meaning) 
‘*Christ’s Ignorance’’—only proceeding thence to recognize the various 
fragments of knowledge (supernatural, only apparently supernatural, 
Divine, natural), which gradually worked their way into His mind to illu- 
minate its vast stretches of ignurance, or, as he himself phrases it, were 
‘let in on Christ’s ignorance ’’ (p. 27). We are not speaking without war- 
rant. In Mr. Adamson’s view the characteristic of Christ’; mind was 
ignorance; it was knowledge which constituted the adventitious element : 
and we must remember that he is not speaking in this of His specially 
human mind, as distinguished from the Divine Mind also in Him, but of all 
the mind He had, the mind which was the Logos, or which the Logos had 
become. And a3 of knowledge, so of all other Divine attributes. He was 
as little omnipotent, for example, as omniscient, and depended on strength 
from without as truly as on illumination from without. Ina word, He was 
phenomenally man and nothing more. He differed in knowledge from the 
rest of us only in ‘‘ the consciousness He had of His own Divinity ” (p. 163) 
—that is, He was conscious of the fact that He was God without being con- 
scious of the actual existence in Him of any of the powers which belong to 
God as God—a form of consciousness, one would think, quite as marvelous 
as anything the volume is written to explain away. And He differed in 
power from the rest of us, only in that His native human strength was not 
sapped by sin. 

Nor is Mr. Adamson content with the attribution to our Lord of mere 
ignorance—deep and pervasive as, in his construction, His ignorance was— 
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he presses on unshrinkingly to attribute positive error to Him. This, it is 
to be noted, our Anglican ‘‘ Kenoticists”’ are forward to repudiate. Dr. 
Mason, for example, justly complains (p. 29) of that unguarded pressure of 
the limitations of Christ’s knowledge that he is himself prepared to 
admit, which would ‘‘ imperil our confidence in Christ as a teacher of Divine 
truth.”? “If it is suggested,’’ he says, 


“that our Lord occasionally, because He knew no better, used arguments which were con- 
vincing to those who heard Him, but which might fail to convince us, it becomes hard to know 
why we should be invited to place absolute trust in the accuracy of His revelation as a whole. 
Supposing that in His condescension to our human conditions He made Himself liable to mis- 
takes, can we be sure He was never mistaken ?”’ 


Mr. Adamson is superior to all such timid fears. He is not even among those 
whom Dr. Mason specially has in mind in this passage—who draw back 
from saying such things openly and can only be charged with leaving their 
teaching in so unguarded a form that it may seem to imply them. He 
speaks them frankly out. In his view, ‘“‘ the working of Christ’s human 
powers ’’—and He had no other powers, for ‘‘ though God-Man”’ He ‘‘ was 
yet truly man in all His faculties’ (p. 160), and therefore He had no Divine 
faculties, and if He had no Divine faculties, then, one would think, no Divine 
nature, for do not faculties and nature go together ? or is there a nature 
without faculties, 7. e., that is no kind of nature at all ?—‘‘ the working of 
Christ’s human powers were fallible, just like ours, and thus mistakes 
were possible’? (p. 19). When He said that a “prophet hath no 
honor in His own country’? He referred to Galilee—where, however, 
He was not rejected. ‘‘ Here, then, He was mistaken. He was not re- 
jected as He had expected: He was received with open arms”’ (p. 67). 
It is graciously added, however, “Still He was not deceived, though He 
was mistaken. He knew what the men at heart were, and that His principle 
was still true.” It is at least obvious, however, that ‘‘ whatever combina- 
tion of powers Christ had,’ “it was not a preventative against error,”’ 
though this may not imply ‘‘any mistake on His part as to spiritual things 
or their issues”? (p. 75). We need not hesitate to admit, then, that He 
was simply mistaken when He expected to find fruit on the fig-tree (p. 219) ; 
or when He spoke in a general way as to the authorship of a Biblical book 
(p. 130). 


“We are not concerned to deny in our Savioura mere lapse of memory. Weakness of mind 
is dependent often on physical infirmity; that was as real in Him as limitation of mental faculty 
was when demanded by the conditions of His life. Forgetfulness of even a Bible fact, or mis- 
take as to one, specially when it implied no consequence of spiritual import, is not more than 
ignorance of it to begin with, or the necessity of time in which to learn”’ (p. 138). 


The kenosis which thus rendered the ‘‘ mind in Christ ’’ liable not only to 
ignorance, but to error as well, naturally rendered the ‘‘ power in Him” 
liable not only to quiescence, but to failure. ‘‘ If we believe that the second 
person of the Trinity submitted to be enlightened, and strengthened, and 
guided by the Holy Spirit ’’ (p. 164)—why, there seems little reason to be- 
lieve that this ‘enlightening and strengthening and guiding” were more 
complete in His case than in that of others living under the same conditions. 
As His predictions of the future were not drawn from His own knowl- 
edge, but were precisely like those of other prophets—and Mr. Adamson 
holds a very low idea indeed of the nature of prophecy in general (pp. 119, 
120)—so His miracles were wrought, precisely like those of other servants of 
God, in the power of the Holy Ghost. Nay, they even required for their suc- 
cess coperation on the part of those on whom they were wrought (pp. 20, 110, 
179, 218, 225, 282). 

We think it will scarcely be felt to be a very engaging picture of the 
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inner life of our Lord which Mr. Adamson has thus limned for us. A man 
of His times, with the conviction within Him of the fact indeed that He 
was God and that a great mission was entrusted to Him, but possessing no 
consciousness of corresponding Divine powers and deriving no aid from 
His higher nature in the conduct of His life, but dependent on what was 
without Him for all knowledge, direction, guidance—surely this is not the 
figure that meets us in the Gospel narrative. Mr. Adamson indeed tells us: 


“If we read the Gospels carefully we find that the great mass of Christ’s life was not deter- 
mined or shaped by Himself, any more than achild’s birth is by the child, but in the providence 
of God by the action of others” (p. 211): ‘‘ in His active ministry His life was moulded largely 
by those who came to Him ”’ (p. 213). 


One would certainly have to read the Gospels very carefully indeed to 
escape noting the universal negative they give to this whole assertion. It is 
not the Gospel narrative which has determined Mr. Adamson’s construction 
of our Lord’s inner life, but his own preconceived theory : and he has given 
us, not the mind that was in the Christ of the Gospels, but rather that that 
may be supposed to have been in the Christ of, say, Dr. Edwin A. Abbott’s 
Philochristus. It is to that unpleasant book that we must go, indeed, to see 
how such a Jesus as Mr. Adamson gives us must have appeared as He 
walked His weak and hesitant and tottering way through this world of sin. 

The possibility of drawing such a picture of the inner life of Christ as 
Mr. Adamson has given us arises from the power of the human mind to 
focus its attention on one series of facts to the neglect and exclusion of all 
others. There is a series of facts as to Christ’s knowledge and acts in the 
Gospel narrative which are in character purely human. If we bear them 
alone in mind it will be possible for us to derive from them the picture of a 
purely human Christ ; and if we choose to go on and draw exclusive infer- 
ences from them we may succeed in excluding all marks of divinity from 
our conception of His life. But this will involve a resolute closing of our 
eyes to another series of facts as to Christ’s knowledge and acts, lying by 
the side of the other in the Gospel narrative, which are just as numerous, 
striking and characteristic as they, and which are manifest revelations of 
an ever-active Deity in the composition of His Person. He who would 
picture to Himself a purely human Christ must elaborately explain away 
this series of facts, just as he who would picture to himself a purely 
Divine Christ must explain away the others. It is just this that Mr. Adam- 
son has attempted. The whole art of his presentation consists in magnify- 
ing and exaggerating the one series of facts and minifying and obscuring 
the other, until the mind of the reader is so filled withthe one that it gives 
no proper attention to the other. It is no doubt very easy to take a one- 
sided view of the Person of Christ and to drive through an interpretation 
of His life on its lines. Perhaps He has been too exclusively conceived as 
God in some quarters ; and books like Dr. Mason’s and Mr. Adamson’s may 
do good service in awaking our generation—even though rudely—to a deeper 
appreciation of the truth of His humanity. But a one-sided view cannot be 
justly corrected by a far grosser one-sidedness from the opposite point of 
sight. 

No one can possibly arise from a fresh reading of the Gospels and acqui- 
esce in the picture of Jesus which Mr. Adamson draws. It is too little to 
Say, as we have just said, that in their narrative the two series of opposite 
facts lie side by side: they are rather interlaced with one another, and the 
reader is bidden to contemplate not merely now the marks of Deity, and now 
the signs of humanity, but both conjointly in the same moment. Observe the 
story in the eleventh chapter of John for example: how ‘‘ Jesus learns from 
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others that Lazarus is sick, but knows without further message that Laza- 
rus is dead,” “‘ weeps and groans at the sight of the scene which surrounds 
Him, yet calmly gives thanks for the accomplishment of the miracle before 
it has been accomplished ”’ (Mason, p. 145). This is really typical of the char- 
acter of the whole Gospel narrative. As pictured in it, our Lord’s entire life 
is distinctly duplex—now we see Him depending on God’s working through 
the Spirit, now announcing His mighty “I will:’? now expressing igno- 
rance of « definite fact, now exercising the Divine’ prerogative of reading 
the hearts of men, claiming to know even as the Father knows, and acqui- 
escing in the attribution to Him of omniscience itself. There is but one 
principle of interpretation which will do justice to both series of facts. It 
was not discovered without much groping. It may easily escape our grasp, 
as it involves certain conceptions difficult to apprehend and even more diffi- 
cult justly to apply to details. But it is well worth our careful guarding, for 
it alone will introduce harmony into what else is full of perplexity. It is 
the Church conception of the constitution of the Person of Christ as 
embracing in its unity two complete natures, united without conversion, 
without confusion, eternally and inseparably. In proportion as we lose our 
clear grasp on this doctrine, we not only mar our conception of the God-Man, 
but confound the whole record of His life in the Gospels and throw it into 
inextricable confusion. The temptation in that case becomes very strong to 
simplify the narrative by doing violence to one or the other side of its 
complex presentation. Writing under the influences of the present day— 
and with the anxiety which he exhibits to garner all of value to be found 
in the writings of Paulus and Strauss and Baur and Keim (the reading of 
which series of writers, after all, is scarcely a sufficient preparation for the 
understanding of Jesus)—it could not be doubtful to which side of the com- 
plex presentation of Scripture Mr. Adamson would do violence. The result 
is naturally that he reduces ‘‘ the whole Christ ’’ to a human level. That he 
should not at first recognize fully the drastic character of his procedure or 
the destructive nature of his results is altogether natural. But onevery page 
the reader will observe tell-tale phrases indicatory of the humanitarian con- 
ception of Christ’s person dominating his fundamental thought. Take for 
example this phrase which occurs (not for the first time) on p. 210: 
‘* His first duty was to preserve intact the nature which had been entrusted 
to Him.” That is to say, then, Jesus is primarily and fundamentally a 
Man, even as ‘‘ He”’ is always throughout the volumethe Man: to this Man 
a Divine nature has been entrusted : and He is in some danger of not pre- 
serving the deposit. Needless to say this is no Divine Being incarnated 
jn man, but a Human Being inhabited by God: in other words the Scriptural 
idea of the incarnation is not only evacuated but turned on its head. 

Part of the strong impression made by the book—for it is powerfully 
though certainly not winningly written—is due to a peculiarity of presenta- 
tion which perhaps is worth adverting to, if for no other reason than its odd 
savor of the times in which we live—the day above all things of *‘ evolution.’’ 
We refer to what we may perhaps call the spurious geneticism of Mr. Adam- 
son’s method. It seems scarcely possible for him to set forth any matter of 
fact without throwing his statement into the form of a genetic account of it. 
Illustrations of this characteristic of style meet us on nearly every page. 
Take for example the paragraph beginning on p. 117, in which Jesus’ concep- 
tion of the unity of Scripture is adverted to. The facts lying in Mr. Adam- 
son’s mind are: (1) Jesus treats the Old Testament as a unity ; (2) He dwells 
much on the general principles underlying its specific portrayals; (3) He 
looks on its history as a record of God's providential dealings with His peo- 
ple; (4) He predicts facts of the future. These facts Mr. Adamson con- 
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nects ina spurious genetic series—a series for the order of which he has 
absolutely no warrant except that he fancies that so he may make the con- 
ceptions of Christ—and his very forecast of the future—appear a phenomenon 
altogether like what we see in other men. Thus we get an evolutionistic 
schema applied to the development of Christ’s conceptions on no other 
ground than the individual operator’s sense of naturalistic likelihood: and 
the result is inevitably a reconstructed Christ, created after the image of the 
operator’s naturalistic thought. We are reminded of Renan’s declaration that 
the trouble with biographies is that the biographer invariably imputes him- 
self to his victim and will not permit him to think or act except within his 
own limits of thought. A famous Swiss naturalist considered the mental 
history of a dog impossible to fathom because of the immense difference ex- 
isting between the workings of a dog’s mind and his human biographer’s— 
even though the biographer in this case could look down on his subject. 
But Mr. Adamson seems to feel no doubt as to his ability to enter into the 
working of the ‘“‘ mind in Christ,’’ unravel all its processes and present a 
dogmatic statement of how every one of his conceptions arose in Him and 
of their total issue in His thinking and conduct. This method of presenting 
the facts of Christ’s inner life naturally gives the cursory reader the impres- 
sion that the author thoroughly understands the ‘‘mind in Christ.” On 
maturer consideration, doubts arise. 


4. The argument for kenosis in both Dr. Mason’s and Mr. Adamson’s 
treatises is drawn, it is to be noted, not from any didactic teaching of the 
New Testament, but from a construction of the phenomena of our Lord’s 
life as set down in the Gospel narrative. The evidence which it is sought to 
derive from this source is obtained, as we have seen, and as has been fully 
shown for example by Mr. Powell in his excellent treatise hereafter to be 
mentioned, from a one-sided exaggeration of a single series of phenomena, 
perfectly natural in the case of a Person of Two Natures and duly balanced 
in the Gospels by a parallel series of phenomena equally demanding the 
postulation of a fully active divine nature in Him—which latter series, how- 
ever, the ‘‘ Kenoticists ”’ partly neglect and partly attempt elaborately to 
explain away. The engrossment of these treatises with this one body of evi- 
dence does not arise, however, from a confessed absence from the New 
Testament of didactic passages teaching the doctrine of kenosis. There are 
such passages to which these theorists are accustomed also to appeal, and 
among them a chief place is accorded to the great Christological deliverance 
in the second chapter of the Epistle to the Philippians. From it, indeed, the 
term kenosis itself is derived ; for does not Paul there distinctly say that 
Christ Jesus emptied (2xévwcev) Himself in the act of incarnation? Dr. Gif- 
ford’s little book on Zhe Incarnation consecrates itself to a fresh study of 
this decisive passage. The quality of his exposition may be gathered from 
the characterization of it given by Dr. Sanday in the article previously 
cited : ‘‘ These discussions,”’ he says in immediate continuance of the words 
already quoted from him, ‘‘ have produced one little work of classical value, 
Dr. E. H. Gifford’s study of Philippians ii. 5-11, entitled The Incarnation, a 
model of careful and scientific exegesis, which appears to leave hardly 
anything more to be said on that head.’? Every reader of Dr. Gifford’s 
volume will add his hearty amen to these words of well-deserved apprecia- 
tion. With a breadth of handling and nicety of touch which will be no 
surprise to those who have profited by his notes on Romans published in The 
Speaker’s Commentary, he has gone over the passage word by word, and 
clause by clause, determining the limits of its meaning, and then drawn out 
in luminous detail the essential teaching of the whole. At the end he has 
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added a few scattered but instructive notes on the history of the interpreta- 
tion of the passage. 

The most fruitful element in Dr. Gifford’s exposition of this funda- 
mental passage lies in the emphasis he throws on a neglected aspect of the 
implication of the participle bzdpyw as here used. As Estius and Gwynne 
had previously noted, though the matter seems to have been otherwise over- 
looked, this participle expresses not merely what Christ Jesus originally was 
—was by nature—but also what He continued to be: so that its force would 
be brought out by some such paraphrase of the clause as, ‘‘ Though He was 
by nature and continued to subsist in the form of God.’? The effect of this 
implication on the ‘‘ Kenoticist ’’ interpretation of the passage is obvious: 
it is no longer possible to represent Paul as teaching that our Lord in His 
incarnation “ emptied Himself’ of ‘‘ the form of God.”’ 

Perhaps Dr. Gifford does not himself fully perceive, however, the extent 
of the effect of his recovery of the true implication of the participle. It 
may be queried if it does not render it unlikely also that Paul can have 
meant that Christ emptied Himself of His ‘‘ being on an equality with 
God.’’? So soon as we fully realize the implied assertion of the continuance 
of the existence form of Godin the incarnated state, it appears to be un- 
natural to suppose that the hinge of the passage turns on the assertion that 
He laid aside what may be called the result of the possession of this existence 
form, viz., ‘‘ the being on an equality with God.”’ And if we ask for a rea- 
son in the context for assuming that the incarnation consisted in, or neces- 
sarily involved, the laying aside of ‘‘ the being on an equality with God,”’ it 
is not so easy to find it. Dr. Gifford finds it, of course, as others before him 
have been accustomed to find it, in the implications of the succeeding clause : 
‘* He emptied Himself.”” When we inquire, ‘‘ Emptied Himself of what ?’’ 
it seems most easy to seek the needed defining genitive in the preceding 
clause, and to say, ‘‘ Of course, rod elvat Toa Jew.’’ But this very natural 
response—near at hand as it lies—seems to neglect two important considera- 
tions—the one derived from the emphatic position of the fauréy and the other 
from the usage of xevdw. 

It may amount to very little to say that xevdw is used elsewhere in the 
New Testament only in a metaphorical sense: but a new meaning may pos- 
sibly be given this fact by recalling a more common classical usage to which 
the New ‘Testament usage may perhaps ultimately trace its origin. For 
xevdow iS not always accompanied by a genitive of that of which the object 
is emptied, either expressed or suggested in the immediate context. Some- 
times this is rather taken as implied ip the object itself that is emptied— 
according to the nature of the case or the good understanding presumed to 
exist between the writer and reader. When physicians spoke of ‘‘ empty- 
ing ’’ the digestive tract, or the veins, or even a vial, there was no need of 
an expressed or contextually indicated genitive to complete the thought ; 
neither would one need to find warrant in the immediate context for the 
needed supplement to the threat in Euripides’ Jon, 447, that Zeus may 
‘“*make their temples void.” Bearing this usage in mind, there seems no 
need of seeking in the context for specific indication of that of which one 
is emptied when we read of his “‘ emptying himself ””—any more than there 
is for asking of what ‘faith’ is emptied in Rom. iv. 14, or the ‘‘ cross of 
Christ ” in 1 Cor. i. 17, or Paul’s “ glorying” in 1 Cor. ix. 15, 2 Cor. ix. 3. 
We must, at least, recognize the fact, that the needed supplement may be 
contained in the object itself rather than in the immediate context, or in 
other words that the thought is completely conveyed by the verb and its 
object without need of supplement derived from without. To speak of 
emptying one’s self is quite as complete a thought as to speak of emptying 

47 
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one’s boasting: and it may well be wise, instead of seeking for the defining 
genitive in the immediate context, to inquire rather what ‘‘ self-emptying ”’ 
may mean. 

When now we note that the favrdéy receives the emphasis here, we may 
possibly feel that this ‘‘may”’ might well be transmuted into a “ must.” 
This emphasis has, of course, not been neglected heretofore. But it has been 
explained merely as throwing a stress on the voluntariness of the act. It 
does that: but it does not seem to be exhausted by that. Were we to say, 
“He EMPTIED Himself,” we might well scrutinize the context to discover 
“of what :’? but when we say, ‘‘ He emptied H1imsELF,’’ we may well sus- 
pect that the ‘‘of what ”’ is included in the emphatic ‘‘ Himself.’? Must 
we not, indeed, say that the thing He emptied Himself of is obviously just 
the ‘‘ self’’ involved in the term itself? In any event, the emphatic faurdv 
seems to erect a barrier over which it is difficult to climb in looking back for 
indication of that of which our Lord emptied Himself when He ‘‘ took the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men.” 

When we observe further that it was precisely to ‘‘ unselfishness ” that 
Paul was exhorting the Philippians by the example of Christ so adduced, it 
would seem that the contextual indications throw their weight also into the 
scale for this interpretation. We may well ask whether the point of His 
great example was not that He looked not exclusively on His own things, 
but on the things of others too, and—not indeed emptied Himself of His own 
things but—in lowliness of mind counted others better than Himself. So— 
by emptying Himself of sel/—he would certainly exhibit what it was for 
them to ‘“‘ count each other better than themselves.’? And thus, surely not 
in an un-Pauline manner, the terms in which the example is expressed would 
take up and repeat those in which the conduct recommended is expressed : 
as the echo of t7 tazewogpocbvy Of ver. 3 is heard in the érazeivwoev of 
ver. 8, so the echo of the dddyjdous jyobpevoe Orepéyovtas Eavtdy is heard in 
the Zavrdv éxévwoev Of ver. 7. 

Let this suggestion as to the construction of this clause go, however, for 
what it is worth. Dr. Gifford has certainly, by his careful and convincing 
exposition of the passage as a whole, removed the possibility of a ‘‘ Kenotic *’ 
interpretation of it. He has made it perfectly plain that it proclaims an 
incarnation in which the Logos retained the ‘‘ form of God’ belonging to 
Him by nature. 


5. What Dr. Gifford does for the fundamental ‘‘ Kenotic text,” that Mr. 
Powell essays in his comprehensive treatise on The Principle of the Incarna- 
tion to do for the whole Kenotic position. He undertakes to submit the entire 
subject to a fresh examination, from the philosophical, theological, exegetical 
and historical points of view, with the object of determining the actual prin- 
ciple which must have ruled and did rule in the act of the incarnation. The 
work opens with an account of the rise of Kenotic views in England and a 
discovery of their historical and philosophical origin (pp. 1-35). Then, tak- 
ing up the matter from what he calls ‘‘the psychological point of view,” the 
author seeks to determine, from the nature of the human constitution and its 
modes of knowledge and the nature of God and His modes of knowledge, the 
limits of the possible relations between the two in the incarnation (pp. 
36-199). Proceeding thence to ‘‘ the theological point of view,’’ he examines 
into the purposes of the incarnation and what they made it necessary that there 
should be found in Christ, and subjects the Kenotic theories to the test of 
these findings (pp. 200-336). The ‘‘ evidence of the Gospels” as to the 
actual state of our Lord’s knowledge in His earthly life is next investigated 
(pp. 387-459). The book is then brought to a conclusion by some remarks 
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on the limits within which the principle of the incarnation must be sought 
for, and the practical aspects of the rival theories (pp. 460-466). The his- 
torical treatment of the subject promised is meanwhile postponed to another 
volume. The reader, however, will feel the lack of this the less that a 
great deal of historical material has been incidentally incorporated into the 
discussion, and the historical section is not necessary for the completion of 
the fundamental purpose of the book—which is to uncover and test the basal 
principle of “‘ Kenoticism.’? This the book as it stands thoroughly does. 
One of the great services which Mr. Powell renders is the clearness with 
which he brings out the fact that the principium of the Kenotic theories is 
not to be found in exegetical or even theological difficulties, but in a quasi- 
philosophical presupposition—this namely, that the possession and exercise 
of divine powers by the Son of God would be absolutely incompatible with 
a truly human experience or a truly human life on earth. Every reader of 
the Kenotic literature—of Dr. Gore, Mr. Ottley, Dr. Mason, and Mr. Adam- 
son alike—will have abundant occasion to verify the dominating influence 
which this assumption has exercised over their whole thought. Mr. Powell 
does noi stay, on uncovering this presupposition, to probe its implications. 
These are obvious enough and serious enough: for what can it mean but a 
precedent refusal to believe in a real Incarnation at all? If we must say, 
with Dean Gore, for example, that ‘‘it was necessary that Christ should be 
without the exercise of such divine prerogatives as would have made human 
experience or progress impossible’’ (Bampton Lectures, p. 157), with the 
understanding that this includes all that differentiates Him from man—what 
is that but to say that in order to be man, He must needs not beGod ? What 
is it but to say that if He is to be human at all, He must be naught but 
human? What is it but to say that the doctrine of the Two Natures is an 
unthinkable impossibility ? That stress is laid meanwhile merely on ‘* the ex- 
ercise ” of such prerogatives is only a sign of the transitional character of the 
presently affirmed kenosis; it is meaningless to talk of the possession of 
such a quality as omniscience, say, apart from its exercise, and it is the 
possession of these prerogatives that is the real scandalon. What is really 
said is that Christ can not be conceived as both omniscient and ignorant— 
as both God and man—at once; and hence, since He was obviously man, 
must have been only man during His sojourn on earth. Beneath the forms 
of Kenotic language we have thus only a veiled Socinianism. Mr. Powell, 
however, does not content himself with this reduction of the ‘‘ Kenosis doc- 
trine ’” to its proper category in the history of Christological thought, but 
rather addresses himself seriously to the main question brought into issue in 
its primal assumption, viz., whether it is true that a true human development 
and truly human activities cannot coéxist in the Person of Christ with a real 
and co-active divine nature clothed with all the characters of Deity. 
Accordingly he attempts to show from the point of view of psychological 
science, that the divine mode of existence is so different in kind from the 
human, and specifically that the divine mode of knowledge is so different in 
kind from the human, that the presence and exercise of the one does not 
necessarily exclude the presence and exercise of the other—that, in a word, 
** the fullest habitual exercise of omniscience was quite compatible with the 
freest exercise simultaneously and without any modification of its true char- 
acter of human consciousness’ (p. 256): then, from the point of view of 
theological science on the one hand, that this conjunction of true and com- 
plete divinity with equally true and complete humanity is demanded by the 
functions which the God-Man came into the world to perform—more specifi- 
cally the one by His function as Revealer and the other by His function as 
Redeemer—and on the other hand that the ‘“‘ Kenotic’’ assumption is for- 
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bidden by the very elements of the idea of God, more specifically by the fact 
of the divine unchangeableness: and finally from the point of view of his- 
torico-exegetical science, that the ‘*‘ Kenotic’’ assumption is so far from 
being taught in the Scriptures or required by the phenomena of Christ’s life 
as recorded there, that it is distinctly excluded as well by the didactic state- 
ments of Scripture, its account of Christ’s wonderful works in His own 
power, and the prevailing attribution to Him of personal omniscience, 
alongside of the attribution to Him of contemporaneously active human 
limitations. The conclusion which he attains he would express in some such 
terms as these: 

“Tt is not in any supposed change in the Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ that we must look 
for a solution of the difficulties which we feel as we try to realize how His human consciousness 
could have preserved its true human character when it was conjoined in Him with omni- 
science. The solution must be looked for exclusively on the human side. If the structure of 
the human mind itself is of such a kind as, ipso facto, to make it incapable of direct intercourse 
on (so to say) equal terms with the omniscient God, the hypothesis of a x¢vwotg affecting 
the omniscient God becomes at once superfluous. In the present treatise an endeavor has 
been made to show that this is actually the true account of the matter. In connection with this 
it has, of course, been requisite to show that the kenosis theory has no real grounding in any 
statements of Holy Scripture and is not reconcilable with the evidence of the Gospels. This, it 
is hoped, has been shown... . and also that the theory is liable to other theological and 
philosophical objections which appear to be insuperable” (p. 270). 

That Mr. Powell has accomplished the task he thus sets before himself, 
we thinkis indubitable. His style is clear: his argumentation cogent : and he 
carries the discussion forward in an orderly advance, constantly and strin- 
gently pressing on to the complete refutation of the opposing views. Of 
course we do not mean by this to set our seal to every one of his opinions or 
even to all of his cherished convictions. The details of Mr. Powell’s 
psychological scheme do not commend themselves to us, and we are far 
from according the same deference that he does to the late Dean Mansel as 
a metaphysician—of whose teaching indeed the whole of Mr. Powell’s 
philosophy may be taken as a “‘ faint Homeric echo.’’ On this basis he 
presses the doctrine of the limits of human thought beyond our capacity to 
follow him. But he presses them also beyond the needs of his argument ; 
and we can perceive that his whole contention here is gained while drawing 
back from a good many of the opinions which he incidentally expresses. 
On the other hand, much of what is said even in the detailed presen- 
tation of the case commands not only our assent but often our admiration. 
Take for instance the fine chapter on Christ as the Revealer and the 
Redeemer, and especially the solid exhibition of the necessity of His having 
been all that God is, and that not only in possession but in employment, that 
He might be the Revelation of God (pp. 206-220)—so that ‘*‘ Kenotism ’’ must 
needs deny, if not in words that our Lord was ‘‘ God in the flesh,’”’ yet cer- 
tainly that He was ‘‘God manifest in the flesh.”” Take also the plain and 
convincing discussion of the minor facts of the Gospel narrative, on the 
exaggeration of which the ‘‘ Kenotists ” build so much—the expressions of 
surprise by our Lord, His inquiries, etc.—and his telling remark as to the 
relative abundance of the facts utilized and neglected by the Kenotic 
advocates : 

““The facts on both sides ought at any rate to be fully faced. And when the evidence on one 
side is confronted with that on the other, it will certainly be acknowledged that there is noth- 
ing less than an immense disproportion between them If all that he [Dr. Gore] enume- 
rates as evidence of limitations of knowledge would bear the test of examination, it would be, 
both as regards quantity and quality, little indeed in comparison of the multiplied statements 
and varied forms of proof which the Gospels contain establishing the reality of Divine knowl- 
edge as present in our Lord whilst He was on earth The disproportion, therefore, 
between what is found on the one side and on the other is very great indeed. And the point 
now insisted on is that this disproportion ought to be taken fully into account. If there is evi- 
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dence of limitation Jet it by all means be brought forward and sifted. But let also all that there 
is on the contrary side be as fully brought forward, and, if it cannot reasonably be denied, let 
it have its full weight. The less must not be made the standard to which the greater is to be 
conformed, but on the contrary the greater must rule the less. It must not set the less aside, 
but it must rule it. We must find a theory which will account fairly for the facts on both sides 
{if there are facts on both sides) ; we must reject any theory which ignores or which distorts the 
facts on either ”’ (pp. 385, 386). , 


It is not necessary, however, to point further to the specific excellences of 
this good book: it will suffice to say that it offers a sufficient refutation of 
the ‘* Kenotic ’’ theory in principle, and exhibits to a sufficient extent the 
difficulties—or rather impossibilities—which it must surmount in detail 
before it can be made acceptable to those who will test it, whether on the 
philosophical, the theological or the exegetical side. 


6. Dr. Hall’s treatise on The Kenotic Theory is, at once, somewhat briefer 
in compass and somewhat wider in scope, somewhat more popular in form 
and yet no less cogent in effect than Mr. Powell’s. Like Mr. Powell, Dr. 
Hall confines his discussion to ‘‘ Kenoticism”’ as it has exhibited itself in 
the Anglican communion, adverting to the previous German forms only in 
the Introduction and only at second hand. This we deem unfortunate, inas- 
much as the two are historically connected and the German discussions both 
pushed the Kenotic conclusions to more radical extremes than has been done 
as yet by their Anglican imitators, thus exhibiting the essential charac- 
ter of the movement more completely, and threshed out its possibilities more 
thoroughly. But within the chosen limits of his treatise, Dr. Hall writes 
with clearness and force, and gives us an admirable treatment of the sub- 
ject in all its elements. 

The specialty of his work may, perhaps, be said to lie in the skill with which 
he brings the general doctrine of God to bear on the Kenotic assumption 
and the force with which he exhibits the fact that the whole discussion of our 
Lord’s human knowledge is after all only a debate of one section of the gen- 
eral doctrine of the Two Natures and that, accordingly, the objections raised 
against the presence in Christ, during His earthly life, of an active om- 
niscience really impinge against the essence of the Chalcedonian Christology 
in general. Noone can lay aside his volume without the conviction that 
the “* Kenotic doctrine,” as taught even in its mildest form, is inconsistent 
alike with a sound doctrine of God and a sound doctrine of the God-Man. 

There exists a slight difference between Dr. Hall and Mr. Powell in their 
definition of what the essence of ‘* Kenoticism ”’ consists in: Mr. Powell being 
content to class with ‘* Kenoticists ”’ only those who affirm that our Lord put 
off that which was internal (as distinguished from what was external) to 
Himself as God (p. 15), while Dr. Hall extends the category to include all 
who teach that our Lord abandoned anything of what was His before He 
became incarnate (p. 1). The difference is probably little more than verbal. 
It is applied, however, by Dr. Hall to the question whether the Logos laid 
aside His “ equality with God ’’ on becoming incarnate—which he denies and 
Mr. Powell affirms. Here too probably, however, there is no essential differ- 
ence: what is meant by the * equality with God ’’ is doubtless understood 
differently by the two writers. In the whole essence of the question they 
stand together, and the two books differ rather in mode of presentation, as 
addressed to different audiences, than in anything more fundamental. 


We have said nothing of the treatment accorded by our authors to the 
famous text (Matt. xxiv. 36, Mark xiii. 32) in which our Lord ‘‘ confesses 
His ignorance ”’ of the day and hour of His Second Advent. Such a text 
lay, of course, too much in the way to be avoided by any one who would 
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enter into the Kenotic discussion at all, and it is dealt with after his: 
own fashion by each of the writers now in review, whose plan brought it 
naturally before him. By Canon Mason it is treated with his wonted fine- 
ness of exegetical tact, but under the dominance of an overstrained subor- 
dinationism, the exaggerated outgrowth perhaps of that construction of the 
Trinitarian relationship laid down (from Nicene sources) in his Faith of the 
Gospel : he wishes the ‘*Son’’ to be taken absolutely and holds that there is 
expressed here an ignorance on the part of the Logos Himself, even apart 
from the Incarnation( p. 122). Mr. Adamson disposes of it with the ease 
and brusqueness characteristic of his volume (pp. 2-4): ‘‘Much better 
frankly to face the fact; here was real ignorance ;” but the text is not of 
much importance, “ for as Christ’s ignorance was not confined to any one 
case, or to any class of cases, but was the rule of His condition, there are 
very varied illustrations and numerous proofs of it.’? Mr. Powell devotes a 
whole chapter to it (pp. 407-488), in which he certainly blunders in his exe- 
gesis, with respect both to the form of statement with “ the Son ”’ in the third 
person, and to the reference of the ‘‘ except ’’—and so arrives by a wrong 
path at essentially the right conclusion, viz., that the ignorance affirmed is 
of the human mind of Christ only: he also gives, however, a valuable 
conspectus of the history of the interpretation of the passage from which 
we may learn much. Dr. Hall, on the other hand, speaks with great reserve 
as to the right interpretation of the text (pp. 183 sq.), while yet feeling sure 
that it will not bear the sense put on it by the ‘‘ Kenoticists.”’ 

The real difficulty of the verse, however, is but little sounded by any of 
our authors, with the partial exception of Mr. Powell. Itdoes not lie in the 
assertion of the fact of ignorance in the case of our Lord. Every one who 
believes in the Two Natures already confesses the existence of a limited 
mind in Jesus, and, on the well-known principle of the communio idiomatum, 
the use of the term ‘‘the Son” here creates no difficulty—any more than a 
difficulty is created by the sayings that the Lord of Glory or the Son of God 
was crucified (1 Cor. ii. 8, Heb. vi. 6), or that the blood of God has pur- 
chased His Church (Acts xx. 28). The real difficulty lies in the fact of 
which ignorance is asserted. Why should even the human mind of Christ be 
ignorant of just this fact ? There are ‘‘deep things of God” which, we 
might understand, might well remain inscrutable to every creaturely mind— 
even though brought into personal union with the Divine Logos. But here 
ignorance is affirmed of what seems a fact simple enough in itself, such as 
any human mind might readily grasp if it were presented to it. It is in this 
consideration that the difficulties of the Fathers are rooted ; and they were 
led by it to seek a further explanation of the ignorance asserted than was 
suggested by merely attributing it to Christ’s human mind—such as that it 
is not knowledge of this fact but independent knowledge of it that is 
here denied to the Son, or not theoretical but practical knowledge, or not 
knowledge for Himself but for others, or not personal but official knowledge, 
or even not knowledge in Himself but in His people, i. e., not of the head but 
of the body. 

Perhaps the following considerations may go a little way toward lessen- 
ing the difficulty of the case: (1) We must, of course, bear in mind that a 
creaturely mind is limited not only qualitatively but quantitatively as well: 
its powers fail before an infinite multitude of easily comprehensible facts as 
truly as before an unfathomable mystery. It may well be, therefore, that 
the human mind of Jesus was incapable of receiving all the facts that the 
Divine mind, in union with which it existed in the Person of Christ, might 
otherwise have communicated to it. (2) If then it be asked why His igno- 
rance was especially of this particular fact, it may perhaps be suggested : (A) 
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that there may have been so great a multitude of other facts of more 
immediate importance for Christ’s human mind to grasp, in order that He 
might fulfill the work that was given Him to do, that His powers of atten- 
tion and perception were exhausted before this particular fact could be 
attended to by Him; or (B) that this fact may be implicated with so great a 
multitude of other facts without which it cannot be intelligently grasped, 
that a creaturely mind must needs be unable to apprehend it, because it is 
incapable of grasping the whole complex of facts and relations on which its 
appehension depends; or (C) that there may, after all, be some inherent 
mystery in the times and seasons of the Second Advent, unsuspected by us 
(cf. Acts i. 7), which renders them incapable of knowledge beforehand, by a 
creaturely mind; or (D) that ignorance of the day and hour of His Second 
Coming may have been part of the conditions under which the Mediatorial 
work must needs be performed, so that knowledge of them was voluntarily 
withheld by the Logos from the human mind brought into contact with it 
in the Person of Christ, and ignorance of them voluntarily accepted by the 
human mind itself, and thus this ignorance, though real, may have been in 
a true sense also purely economical. In the light of such considerations it 
may at least seem that the difficulties connected with that interpretation of 
the passage which has reigned in the Church from the beginning, are not 
insuperable: and certainly that they cannot suffice to drive us into a 
Kenotic interpretation such as offers at best only a doubtful solution of 
these difficulties, and casts us at once into others, created by itself, a thou- 
sand times more insoluble. 

If now we may sum up in a few words the impression which a reading of 
the works under review has left on our minds relatively to the acceptability 
of the ‘‘ Kenotic doctrine,’? we may say at once that it is a very unfavorable 
one. So far as the discussion has as yet proceeded, the advantage lies 
wholly on the side of the opponents of the new Christology. On its side 
there is obvious one-sidedness and exaggeration ; on theirs an equally obvious 
breadth of construction and depth of treatment. In particular, we may 
say that a strong impression has been left on our minds that the so-called 
*“ Kenotic doctrine’’ is not only without positive support from Scripture, 
either express or constructive, but stands in conflict with : 

(1) The didactic teaching of Scripture, in all its great Christological pas- 
sages—including the prologue of John’s Gospel and the second chapter of 
Philippians, which have been often appealed to in the contrary sense, but 
in both of which the continuance in the Incarnate state of the powers of 
the Logos is distinctly stated. 

(2) The dramatized life of Jesus in the Gospel narrative—as may be 
quickly perceived by simply asking ourselves the concise question, Whether 
the Jesus whose activities are there displayed is represented as one who has 
once for all put it out of His power to draw on the treasures of His Divine 
knowledge or perform the mighty works which should testify of Him, or rather 
as one who ordinarily refrains by a present voluntary act from manifesting 
powers which He keeps nevertheless in possession. No unsophisticated 
reader of the Gospels will hesitate long in his reply to this question: but on 
it ultimately hinges the whole dispute. 

(3) The Scriptural doctrine of the Two Natures of Christ, the integrity 
of which is destroyed by the least obtrusive form of ‘‘ Kenotism”’ and the 
very principle of which is openly denied by its more advanced forms. The 
theoretical admission of Two Natures, with the practical recognition of only 
one—and that a human nature, though baptized with the name of Deity—is 
only a veiled Humanitarianism and cannot possibly stand before the impact 
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of the humanitarian thought of the day, one of the issues of which, indeed, 
it itself is. To call Jesus God and see in Him nothing but man manifested 
is to renounce His deity in all but words. 

(4) The Scriptural doctrine of the work of Christ as the Revelation of 
God to men, a function which He cannot possibly perform if He really had 
‘‘emptied ’’ Himself of all that is distinctive of Deity as a condition prece- 
dent to His sojourning among men. Only if we are prepared to say that 
God too, sitting on the throne of the Universe, is essentially man, could 
the kenotized Christ manifest God to us: and in that case all occasion 
for a kenosis, that He might become man, is removed. 

(5) The Scriptural doctrine of the Trinity, which, as has been fully 
shown in the German discussions, is wrecked, in one way or another, by each 
of the chief forms of the Kenotic assumption. The Gessian form is 
frankly Arian, teaching that the communication of the Divine essence from 
the Father to the Son is dependent on the Father’s will. The attempt-of 
the Ebrardian form (to which the Anglican teachers assimilate) to avoid this 
by postulating two contemporaneous existence-spheres for the Logos—the 
Trinitarian and Incarnate—in one of which He retains and exercises all 
His divine attributes and in the other of which He has abandoned them, is 
only partially successful for the purpose for which it is put forward, and 
labors under the additional disadvantage of introducing the same dualism of 
powers and activities into the one mind which is the Logos, to escape which 
in the Two-Minded Person, Jesus, it was invented. 

(6) The common Theistic doctrine of God, as the Unchangeable One, 
reaffirmed endlessly in the Scriptural revelation, by which we are certainly 
forbidden to suppose that he can be God who possesses none of the attributes 
characteristic of God and distinctive of Him as compared with other Be- 
ings. To pretend that God can remain God after having been ‘‘ emptied ”’ 
of all His so-called metaphysical attributes, that is, of all that determines 
His nature to be that which we distinctively call “‘ God,’”’ is simply a contra- 
diction in terms. 

(7) The common tenets of a sound philosophy which, however much it 
may analyze Being to thought into substance and attributes, refuses to 
allow the possibility of the actual separation of substance and attributes. To 
say that the Logos can be stripped of all His ‘“* metaphysical attributes” and 
yet remain the same Logos as before, only exhibiting new and essentially 
human attributes, is certainly to revive the old scholastic postulate of an 
attributeless substance lying behind separable attributes, as the substrate of 
Being. There can certainly be no Being that is not some kind of a Being, 
and we cannot strip from a Being those qualities which determine the kind 
of Being it is, and leave the bare Being subsisting : much less can we now 
add to it other qualities, constituting it a different kind of a Being, and pro- 
claim it through all these changes the same Being. The kenosis doctrine is, 
in other words, implicative of the same metaphysic as the doctrine of Trans- 
substantiation and falls before the same criticism. 

(8) The ordinary dictates of common sense, which refuses to believe that 
a Being can by an act of power evacuate itself of omnipotence, by a con- 
scious act deplete its own consciousness; and as well that a Being may be 
essentially ubiquitous and yet not be everywhere present, essentially omni- 
scient and yet not know all things. 

(9) The historical faith of the Church, which has been beaten out through 
ages of discussion of the very problems now engaging the attention of stu- 
dents, and has taken a form which has for ages satisfied the minds of 
Christian thinkers and still continues to satisfy them: from which, there- 
fore, we will depart only with hesitancy and under the pressure of very good 
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reason. Nothing is more astonishing than to observe men committed to the 
faith of the undivided Church, like Canon Mason, striving vainly to escape 
from the condemnation of the Cyrillian anathemas or the Chalcedonian 
formularies, under which they have unwittingly brought themselves. It may 
as well be allowed at the outset that it is not possible to hold in common the 
Christology of Chalcedon and the new German Christology invented for the 
very purpose of correcting the Chalcedonian construction—even though it 
is now adopted for the different purpose of declining the authority of the 
Son of Man in matters of scientific criticism. 

(10) The ineradicable demands of the Christian heart, which will not be 
satisfied with a Redeemer whose every word it cannot trust, not as words of 
a prophet in whom God may have spoken by divers portions and divers man- 
ner, but as the words of a Son who is the effulgence of His glory and the 
impress of His substance ; and on whose arm it cannot rest, not as on the arm 
of a servant, but as on the arm of a Son, over God’s house. All the religious 
affections gather to Jesus Christ as to One who, though He may be man as 
concerning the flesh, is nevertheless, at the same time, God over all, blessed 
forever, who even while on earth was yet in heaven, and who is yesterday 
and to-day the same, and forever. 

Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


Codex Beze Cantabrigiensis, Quartuor Evangelia et Actus Apostolorum 
Complectens Greece et Latini, Sumptibus Academiz Phototypice Repreesen- 
tatus. Tomus Prior. 4to, pp. 360. (Cantabrigie : MDCCCXCIX: Londini 
veneunt apud C. J. Clay et Filios). Nothing could be more perfect than 
these phototype plates, which practically place this famous MS. indeed in the 
hands of every scholar. They have been made by the celebrated Parisian 
phototyper, Paul Dujardin. The present volume contains the Gospels of 
Matthew and John. The brief Monitwm confines itself to an indication of 
the former efforts to put the text of the MS. worthily before the public. 
—Key to the Translation of the English Exercises in the Arabic Grammar 
of A. Socin. 12mo, pp. 12. (Berlin: Reuther und Reichard; London: 
Williams & Norgate; New York: Lemcke & Buechner, 1899.) Dr. Socin’s 
Arabic Grammar is one of the very best text-books for learning a lan- 
guage in existence. In German it is now in its fourth edition. The second 
edition of the English translation appeared in 1895, and was appreciatively 
reviewed in this REVIEW for January, 1898 (ix, 190). The present pamphlet 
is designed to facilitate a teacher’s use of it by supplying him with a key to 
the exercises designed to be translated from English into Arabic.——The 
Decalogue and Criticism; or, The Place of the Decalogue in the Development 
of the Hebrew Religion. Inaugural Address, Delivered by the Rev. George 
Livingstone Robinson, Ph.D., as Professor of Old Testament Literature and 
Exegecis in the McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill., May 3, 
1899. With the Charge to the Professor by the Hon. David McCulloch. 
8vo, pp. 83. (Chicago: R. R.« Donnelley & Sons Company, 1899.) Prof. 
Robinson fitly inaugurates his work at McCormick Seminary by a vindica- 
tion of the Mosaic origin of the Decalogue. Segregating first the three 
opinions now current concerning it—that it is the product of the Elohistic 
writer and came from the late eighth or early seventh century, that its 
nucleus is Mosaic, and that it is in its form as known to us Mosaic—he sets 
aside in turn on compelling grounds the first and second hypotheses and 
settles upon the last, which he then supports by important considerations. 
His conclusion is that ‘the Decalogue is an original monument of Mosaism 
—the core of Israel’s revealed religion.”,—— The Eschatology of Plato Com- 
pared and Contrasted with the Eschatology of the New Testament. A Thesis. 
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By the Rev. James E. Irvine, Ph.D. Reprinted from The Post-Graduate 
and Wooster Quarterly. 8vo, pp. 42. (Wooster, Ohio: The Herald Print- 
ing Co., 1899.) Dr. Irvine has subjected the eschatological teaching of 
Plato and the New Testament to a careful detailed comparison, with the 
effect of bringing out very clearly the points of their resemblance and differ- 
ence, and especially the groping uncertainty of the one and the sureness of 
the touch with which the other, if only outlined, is yet drawn firmly in.—— 
Historical Church Atlas. Cousisting of Eighteen Colored Maps and Fifty 
Skeleton Maps in the Text, Illustrating the History of Eastern and Western 
Christendom until the Reformation, and that of the Anglican Communion 
until the Present Day. By Edmund McClure, M.A. 4to, pp. 132. (Lon- 
don: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York: E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., 1897.) The extent—and limitations—of this admirable series 
of maps are indicated on the title-page. It is a pity that the scope of the 
view taken of the expansion of Christianity should have been narrowed at 
the Reformation to one—and one comparatively small, not to say insular— 
communion. The small size of the maps also necessarily limits to some 
extent the information given by them. Within the limits set by himself, 
however, the author has performed his task excellently, and has given us a 
welcome aid to our historical study.—— The Roman Primacy, A.D. 430-451. 
By the Rev. Luke Rivington, M.A., D.D., formerly Dean of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. 12mo, pp. xxii, 405. (London and New York: Longmans, 1899. ) 
This book owes its origin to a feeling of the need of some such exposition of 
the status of the Pope in the Councils of Ephesus, 431 and 449, and of 
Chalcedon, 451, which arose in Dr. Rivington’s mind as he was preparing a 
fresh edition of his well-known book on The Primitive Church and the See of 
Peter. He has therefore passed the history of these Councils in minute 
review, with his eye on this point of prime interest to him, and concludes 
that the recognition of the Papacy then accords exactly with ‘‘ what is 
taught by the Constitutio Dogmatica in the Vatican decrees.’’ It will go 
without saying that Dr. Rivington’s presentation of the historical case for 
Rome wil] deserve the attention of historians and controversialists alike. 
—The Labadist Colony in Maryland. By Bartlett B. James, Ph.D. 
Being No. 6 of the Seventeenth Series of Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science. Edited by Herbert B. Adams. 8vo, 
pp. 45. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1899.) It is a well-nigh 
forgotten episode in the history of the colonization of America that Dr. 
James here resuscitates—the planting in what is now Cecil county, Mary- 
land, of a Labadist settlement in 1683 and its subsequent fortunes and 
extinction. The sketch is made to include an account of the origin and 
nature of Labadism and its varied story in Europe; so that it gives a brief 
and somewhat unsatisfying, but connected recital of the whole history of 
Labadism, from its beginning to its end. The interest of the performance 
turns of course on the American episode, and the treatment of this at least 
is sufficient if slight.——History of Methodist Reform. Synoptical of Gen- 
eral Methodism, 1703 to 1898, with Special and Comprehensive Reference to 
its Most Salient Exhibition in the History of the Methodist Protestant 
Church. By Edward J. Drinkhouse, M.D., D.D. (Eighteen Years Editor 
of The Methodist Protestant). Two vols., 8vo, pp. xviii, 610 + xi, 716. 
With Illustrations. (Baltimore and Pittsburg: Board of Publication of 
the Methodist Protestant Church [1899].) This voluminous work is fun- 
damentally a history and vindication of the distinctive position of the 
Methodist Protestant Church. It is for the end thus held in view that the 
whole history of Methodism is passed in review, under the point of view of 
its reform movements. Those who are interested in the life of the denomi- 
tions will find their advantage in referring to this book also. 
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